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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Essays and Sketches contained in 
this volume, chiefly written by the late Mr 
Caeecu, were originally published in the 
periodical works of the day. A consider* 
able part of them was first collected and 
pubUshed in a volMme, i<i the year 1791» 
under the title of ^' Edinbuaoh Fugitive 
Pieces/' and ^ some part was afterwards 
inserted in the Statistical Account of Scot- 
land. The volume in which they at first 
appeared as a collection having been long 
out of print, it is now republished, with 
several pieces which were not in the former 
edition ; and it is hoped will not be unac- 



VI ADVEETISEMENT. 

oeptable to the public. There is prefixed, a 
short Account of Mr Creech's Life, to- 
gether with his Portrait, engraved from an 
excellent picture, painted by Mr Raebum 
in the year 1806. 

Edmburgk^ JtiguBi 1815. 
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AN 



ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 



or TBE JL4TB 



Ma WILLIAM CREECH. 



Wiiu^M Creech, late Bookseller in Edinburgh, was 
bom at Newbattle, in the neighbourhood of that city, 
on the 21 St of April 1745. His ancestors were re- 
q)ectable farmers in the county of Fife, but not in opu- 
lent drcamstances. He was the son of the Rev. William 
Croech, miniiter of the parish of Newbattle, and Mrs 
Mary Buley , an Englidi lady, nearly i^elated to the £unily 
of Quarme in Devonshire} several of whmn have hdd the 
office of Usher of the Black Rod in the House of Lords. 
The Rev. Mr Creeoh, who was a pious andmost respec- 
table clergyman, died at the early age of ferty, a few 
months after the birth of his son William, leaving be- 
sides hiiUf his widoWf and two very young daughters^ 
Maigaret and liary, both of wlwni died in the month 
of September 1749. 



Xll LIPB OP MR CRHBCU. 

After the death of her husband, Mn Creech retired 
with her young charge to the viUage of Dalkeithi where 
she continued to be patronised by the noble family of 
I/Othian, who had bestowed the living of Newbattle on 
her husband j and at the death of her two daughters, 
she resided for sometime in Perthshire, and her sent 
we believe^ was for a short period at one of the 
schopls in the town of Perth. They soon, however, re- 
turned to Dalkeith, where Mr Creech received an ex- 
cellent education at the school of Mr Barclay, who was 
one of the ablest and most successful teachers of his day, 
and who had the happiness of directing the early stu- 
dies of the late Lord Chancellor Loughborough, the late 
Lord Viscount Melville, and other eminent characters 
who have since shone in public life *. 

At this school Mr Creech was also particularly fortu- 
nate^ in having the benefit of the private tuition of the 



* With sevend of tbete, the early companions of his youth, Mr CreepI) 
always maintained the itrongefrt friendship ; and be frequently mention, 
ed, yrith peculiar satisfaction, the pleasure be felt in meeting, not many 
years ago, so many of bis sdiool companions, who assembled at social 
parties, under the name of ** Barclay** Seholais/' to talk over their 
yonthfiil exploits. Upon one of these occasions, which took place about 
a twelTomonth before his death, the late Lord Melville was present, and 
was extremely cheerful and animated. It Is very remarkable, that al- 

• 

though, at the date of the first of these meetfasga, npwards of foyty years 
had elapsed smce the death of Mr Barelayy more than twenty gentlemen 
survived to pay this tribute of grateful affection to his memory. And it 
ro^y be added, that aU of them were men moving in a respectable rank 
of life, and some of them of great opulence and consequence. Tbwe 
meetings are stiU continoed, though the hand of deaAh has straek othe^ 
pf the members as well as the regretted subject of this sketch. 



LIFE OF MR CREECH. %ni 

late Dr Robertson, xnioister <^ Kilmamodc, at that time 
priTate'tator to the sons of the Earl of Glencairn, who 
wtre boaided in Mrs Creech's house. Mr Creech ofi- 
ten expressed with gratitude the advantage which he 
derived from the knowledge and kindness of this gen- 
tlemani who paid the same attention to him as to his 
own pupils. These young noblemen contracted a great 
friendship for Mr Creech, and hence arose an intimacy 
between him and the Glencairn family, which continued 
while any of its branches existed. 

After completing his grammatical education at Dal- 
keith, Mr Creech removed with his mother to Edinburgh, 
where they met with the greatest kindness and attention 
from many respectable friends, and particularly from 
the family of the late Mr Kincaid, then his Majes^'s 
printer for Scotland *. Mrs Kincaid, who was grand- 
daughter to Robert fourth Earl of Lothian, and the 
daughter of Lord Charles Kerr, continued that friendship 
which her noble relations had so long manifested to the 
widow and son of their &vourite deigyman. She was 
a lady of exemplary piety and strict religious principles, 
and took a particular interest in inculcating these on the 
mind of young Creech. The impression was strong, and 



* Alexander Kincsid, Eaq. was an emineiit bookieller and pablUher, 
and a cootleiaaD of h^^lily caltimted talents and mannen. He took lor 
many srcara a leading concern in the management of the affiiira of thb 
city, and died at the age of sizty-six, while he held the office of Locd Pro- 
YOitf January 21, 1777. He was iuterred with aU the public civic ho- 
BooiB doe to hia rank ; a particular account of which ii given m the Apr 
yeadix to Amot*s History of EUinborgh. 
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remained with him dttritig fait fife $ andk ^imsfiiebably 
from the peculiar vieM of ^e Oirifttiaii eysMn iiMiHed 
into Mm by that ifteidfmable lady, that he imbaied that 
strong attachmeat lo theologieftl study, and to the iniwa* 
tigation of a variety of points in ooatrofernal dimitf^ 
which characterised him to the lact i and thesetofrios he 
habitaaliy applied to, as snbjecito ef useftd researoh, and 
even as seurces of rscreation. It was not mscomnum to 
Und Mr Creed), in his4eisure homSi eKamtnii^somepafw 
ticular texts of Scripture, oomparing the di&rent i«ad»* 
kigs and opinions of aathois upon theob ^nd toinng notes 
and observntioQs for aasifiting him in prasecnting die 
inquiry and forming his own judgment 

At the uni^ienity of Edinburgh Mr Creech oompietad 
ht3 education $ and being naturally aoute, and ami^ 
doos in his tftadies, he became an degant and aeoom* 
piisbed scholar. At this time it was the wish of his 
friends that he should engage in the medical profesmm $ 
and either with this view, or (or extending bis ini>tina^> 
4foti in geneml scitonee^ he attended a course of medical 
lectures. The prospect, however, of being connected 
in bnsiness wiA Mr Kincaid, determined him to em-* 

• 

brace the profestioB of a bookteUer % and he became 
an apprentice to that gentleman, and another excellent 
character, (the late Mr John Bell) then associated as 
4x)okseilers of high respectability, under the firm of Kin- 
caid and Bell ^ While he was in the service of these 



* Mr BeH, like his psitBer, Mr Kincaid, tna a iiisti of grest worth 
and talenUy aod well known to aM bit brethren in Edinbnigh and JUon- 

11 
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gmtiammh be bad die l aiafa rtn ne to Iosb bis pioas and 
KMribj uodHBr,*-^ huiy of tery ooaudefabfe taknts and 
aoDMnplkhmencsy and mach eateenied' by all who kneir 
bofw Slwidiad in Ma? 17G4» aad^ ootwithataBding her 
Yity Umitiad incoaKy such was barecononjr and prudent 
managtmenty tbat a taiall ravcnbn arose fi)r ber son af- 
ter diosale (^ ber effbeli. M bie molber'a deatb Mr 
Craeeh beeane tbe inmiile of Mr KincaiipB fainOy, in 
wbirii be was nnifcnnfy tmatad widi v^flti and offeo* 
tktn. 

Mr Creecb oontiaoed witb Messrs Kiaoaid and BeK 
tffl tbe year 1T06, vrfien be went to Ixmdon fer improve- 
ment in bis profession, and remained there for more 
tbai» a yeav, doing bnsiness oocaaionally fer Mr Ktncaid, 
and reoeiviog instracdeu ikom the most eminent book- 
ficttsrs, to wbose notice be bad been strongly recommend* 
ed» Hs took tbk opportani^ of eoldvatiBg an acquaintp 
anoe witb bsa asodMr's leladen^ wbo were higUy re^ 
apeetable^ and witb one of whom be lived wbik in Loof 
don« Widi die view of obtaining a siffl mere extensive 
l m eiw ie d|g e in bis bostness, be span a eonsiABrahle part 
oftkefcHowing'yearin HoUand andRtfis. Heveturo^ 
ed to BdinlKivgh in dke eard of tbai yenr». or hegianing 

of lies. 



doD. Re tvsBOoe sT tbe offgiMI fbrnders of fbsflotilsfy of OookMlten 
arSiiabiiff^inilLritt,aB4wai Ito fliitpretefof IM SMiely. Mr 
BelTs Goodnct and dnnMSter tlHtmgfa lift ww dtMingsklied by ii^cgfilif, 
aberanfy and indepeiideBee. Bb dM in September 1806, tboat ttie 
age of ierenty. A wett dnwn ebancter of him eppearad ia Ibe Bdia* 
bwgh Hveung^ Cotmit of llth October of tbirt year* 
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We noticed the early mtimacy of Mr Creech wkh the 
Glencahm famUjr. We find that^ in the year 1770, he 
made an extoisive tonr throng^ the Continemwitfa Lcvd 
Kiltnaars, the eldest scm of the Earl of Olencainu 
He went again to HoUand, Paris, and different parts 
of France; travelled tbroogh Switzeiland and vari- 
oas parts of Germany, and returned home eminent- 
ly fitted^ both from his education as a gentleman, and 
knowledge of his profession,* to engage and become 
conspicuous in that line of life, where education and 
knowledge are such important requisites. 

In the following year, aceordingly, he was united in 
business with his friend Mr Kincaid. The coinpany of 
Kincaid and Bell having been dissolved in May 1771, 
Mr Creech became partner of Mr Kincaid in the book*- 
selling trade, under the firm ofK incaid and Creech, and . 
this firm continued till May 177S, when Mr Kincaid, who 
was much occupied by bis dudes as a magistrate, as well 
as with his engagements as King^s printer,. and indeed 
had given his name only to introduce hia young friend 
to hb connections, withdrew entirely from the business, — 
and the whole thus devolved on Mr Creech, who car- 
ried it on for abpvefi9rfy years with abundant enterprize. 
and success. * 



• It any not be inproper bere to ncord, that Uie premises occu- 
pied by Mr Creech, bad been for many yean dirtinsiuBhed ae the princt- 
pri boobsettet'f shop in Edinborsb* Mr Kincaid had. been the sacceaior 
of Mr Janei Maceiretty« book«eUer of considerable note, who bad also 
an eatablishment in London. Mr Wilbam StrahaUt Mr Andrew Millar, 
(both of whom early settled in London,) and Mr Kiucaid» were his ap- 
prentices, a circumstance which no doubt hud the foundation of the in- 

1 
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' Daring that long tiiae Mr Creech had a conoem in 
most of the principal literaiy productiona wfaidi appear* 
ed in Scotland, and was intimately acquainted with all 
the eminent antbors whO| daring that period, conferred 
•ocb lostre on oar conntry. He was also the corresp* 
pondent of some distinguished literary characters in 
.England With Lord Kames, Mr Creech was in habits 
of particolar intimacy, being honoured with the friend- 
ship of that celebrated jadge and (diilosopher, and 
the pub&her of many of his works. * He was also 
the original puUither of the works of Dr Blair, Dr 
Beatfie, Dr George Campbell, Dr Cullen, Dr Gregory, 
Mr Mackenzie, Lord Woodhousdee» Dr Adam Fer* 
gttson, Mr Dugald Stewart, Dr Adam, Bums the poet^ 
•and of many other illustrious individaals. 

Tlmae elegant and classical woiks, the Mirror and 
Lounger, the appearance of which formed a new era in 
the literature of Edinburgh, were originally published 
by Mr Creech. Of the Mirror, a number was deliver- 
ed at his shop every Tuesday and Saturday morning. 
The first paper of the Mirror appeared on Saturday 

tinate coMMCtioD between thos emioefit laea^ The celebmlsd Allm 
Rsaisay tt said to. bave occupied, for bis Circulating librsryt tbs pr^ 
mises immediately abovQ Mr Maceweo*s shop. The situation of tlM 
bouse is parlicnlaily striking, at the top of the iligh Street, commanding 
a tiew of the Bay of Musseltnirgfa, Goaford House in East Lotbian, dec; 
and bating been the renrt of the most dislingnisbed ttletary diarae* 
ters of Scothind for the period of folly a hundred yean, it has been 
thought not unsuitable, in the present publication^ to presenre a yiew of 
it, by tlie engraving at the end of this sketch. 
* See Lord Woodbonselee's Life of Kama. 
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BM JMOftrf 1V7B, and eontmed till Sitorciay the 
^Tth luj ifBL The LcMiBger in like manMr btgaa 
to be puUiftlMd on SatUfday the 5th i^ Fi^marf 
17B5» and concluded on Saturday the 6th of Jann-* 
arjr 1787. These works aflforded a eoarce of great lU 
terarjr amoseoient to the Edinburgh public, and the an* 
tidpation of thepleasore of next week^s Mirror or Lood- 
ger was univemny fek. We beheire even Mr Cieeck 
did not know at the time who die authors were^ except 
the principal contributor and conductor, Mr Mackenzie. 
The works became soon generalty popuko* thiougboot 
the kingdom, and passed dirougk many editions, in the 
latter of which the naaaea of die author of eaeh nundier 
wise pubHshed. The learned and el^nteociety, known 
by the name of the «< Mirror Club,** consisted of Mr 
Mackenaie, Lord Craig, L<M Abenerombie, Lord Ban<- 
natyne, Lord CuUen, Mr George Home, and Mr George 
OgilviCb A few other literary gendemen also concrlbutcd 
papers. 

Mr Creech was one of the original founders of the 
SpeeulatiTe Society of Edinburgh, a society whkh has 
now existed above half a century, and can boast among 
its members of the names of many characters who have 
highly distinguished diemsehres in pubKc and profes- 
sional life, as well as in literary attainment. * Not many 
weeks before Mr Creech's death', the society celebrated 
their fiftieth anniversary at a dinner, which was at- 

* The Speculative Society was inslitated in 1764, for iinproveineDt in 
litemry comporition and pnbHc speaking. They liave tiie property of 
a Hall in Uie College, granted by the Town-Conncil, tlie patrons, and 
hold their meetings once a week during the winter Session of the Uni- 
f enity Classes^ 
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toidad by siaay of tli^ Lodbof Seaooy ckrgy, ptofct 
soffB^ kwyeny && who had dk been active ineHfcers in 
tbdr daj. On this oocaacm^ the RevcroMl Dr Baird^ 
Friacipal of the Uatreraityt wm CSiainnan, aad Dr 
Qtegary^ croopierr Mr Creedlt frooa the njud dacUna 
af his beahhy was unabk tp atleady which he dctrsnidgr 
legretted ;— bis name stood at the head of the hsl af 
members* That list wss printed at the time^ andwa 
fied the six original membess there stated to have been 

William Creech, 

Allan Maconochie, (siow Lord Meadowbaid^) 

JJesandcr B el c h es, (Advocate,) 

Min Brace, (ibrmeriy Professor of Logic in the Uns< 

versity of Edinburgh, afterwudi historiographer la 

the East India Coaipsny,) 
John Bonar, (Solicitor of Eacds^) 
J<Aii Mackenaie, (of DdphiagtoiL) 



At HMemat periods of his Ufa Mr Creech was a mam* 
ber of the Towft-Coiincil of Edinburgh. He wee a 
merBhaBt-eounsdlor when the keen pcditical contest for 
the ivpMsentation in Parliament of the dty in the year 
1760 took piece, between the late Sir Lawrence Dun* 
das, end Mr MUler, now Sir William Miller, Lotd 
CHenlee, and voted in the ioteiest of the latter. * Mr 

* We beliefs there bsi not liace been Bucb a keen canvass in the 
cooncil at the electioo of a member of Parliament as took place ou that 
occasion. There was a double retam, and a long diseussion took pbee. 
in a conaBittee ni the Hoose of ComnHms, where many nice poinlsy as ft 
tfw poweif of lbs eleeleti, were deteiaiined. Sur Lswrspce Dimdas yam 
lillimitely iband duly elected. 
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Creech was afterwards a magistrale in the yean 1788 
and 1789, and in the years 1791 and 179S. He also 
fined the office of Lord : Provost, or diief magistrate^ 
irom 1811 to 181S.~He interfinred Teiy little with 
the politics of the conotry. In as &r as his private 
opinion went, he wairi a warm friend to the system and 
measures of Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, which he uoi* 
fbrmly supported. With the latter nobleman he was 
intimately acquainted, and felt strong attachment both 
to himself personally, and to his family and cimnex- 
ions. 

Mr Creech's literary acquisitions were extremely re- 
spectable. We have mentioned that he had a very li- 
beral education, and in youth paid great attention to 
hiB studies. The store ^^ch he ibea laid up he did 
not fiiil to preserve and increase ; and by. constant read* 
ing, and the advantage' of a retentive memory, he not 
only maintained through liie that taste for classical li- 
terature for which h^ was remarked in youth, but ac- 
quired diat general knowledge and popular informa- 
tion, which made his society so acceptable to every class. 
Many of his literary friends were particularly attached 
to him $ indeed, for a long course of years his diop, du- 
ring a part of the day, was the resort of most of the 
dergy pf the city, of the professors of the University, 
and other public men and eminent authors; and his dwel- 
ling-house was equally frequented in the morning hours by 
many of the same characters, who met to discuss with him 
their literary projects. His breakfast-room was a sort of 
literary lounge, which went for a long time by the name of 
<* Creech's levee." His social engagements were ratlier 
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BKure tuuneroiia than was conaiatent with the variety of 
bwiness in which be waa immersed ; yet neither these 
engagements, nor the multiplicity of his other concerns* 
prevented him from finding leisure for reading and re* 
flection. For many years of his life^ he waa in use to sit 
up veiy late at night, reading and taking notes of his 
subject. He was particularly fond, as was before noticed^ 
of studying points in theological controversy, and read 
with sseal every author who wrote upon any of the doc- 
trinal subjects of the Christian religion. His own views 
were strictly CalvinisticaL 

It will naturally be supposed, that, during such a ca* 
reer, Mr Creech must have had a great correspond- 
ence with the learned men whose works he published^ 
and with whom he lived in such habits of intimacy i 
and he cettain^jr.had so, to. a degree, perhaps, greater 
than any individual in his situation ever enjoyed. He 
was often pressed to make a selectiqn of that cor* 
respondence, .and * combining it with the informa- 
tion and anecdotes which he possessed respecting the 
writers and their works, to .publish a volume, which 
would be original and interesting* This intention he 
had in view, but it is to be regretted he never, executed 
it* He was careless in preserving many of these letters, 
and some of them which were mixed with private afr 
fairs, we know he destroyed, along with many other 
pif^ers, a short time before his death. Those which 
have been preserved are too desultory and uncon- 
nected to form now any object of peculiar interest, 
and it might be improper to lengthen out a mere sketch 
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of tbk kind by inferodncii^ diera. Wt dudl, tlMrebm^ 
iBflcit oeify a few, more with.a view of recording the oon« 
fidenoe nd frieadtbip i& wbkh he lived with, thoeo dii^ 
linguiahed fiterarj chsnicterii to wbom we have alladed» 
tbaa to codiilHt a&y thii^ remarkable in the letteradiem. 
ielvea. 

The fint which we ihall notice ie a letter to Mr 
Cieechy dated 9th November 1790, from the learned 
Dr Oboroe Campbeix of Aberdeen. After 'minion 
of flone private matter, the Doctor proceeds : 

<< The way in which I would wi«h my Diasertation, fee. 
printed ia this x--**! think they might make a middling 
octavo* The Sexmona, fltc. added, will be at least aquid 
in bnlk to the Dissertation. The first is on the Spiritof 
the Gospel i the second was preached befcae the Society 
ibr pn^iagBting (iSfarislian Knowledge; the thiid, an ai^ 
sise sermon, preached bare aC a civcnit I believe I 
shall be obliged to take some notice of some very warm 
attadcs that were made eaify cm the first of these ier« 
monSf diough I have not yet done it. To these I would 
add a new edition of my Address to the Peofde of Sco#> 
kusd, on occasion of the. Riots abosrt the Popidi Bill in 
die year 1779» To die whole I wonld prefix a new 
Preface. I am advised by some to publish, afcng with 
the dissertation, a l^ter I received from Mr Hume, sooo 
after the fivat pubUcation, in which he assigns his reasons 
tor not attempting an answer in print* The arginnenta 
which have been used with me on this topic are these : 
)Cr Hmne, though he haa oft^n repnblidied his Essay 
on Mindies since my Dissertation first appeared, has 
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ret tekeB die Just nodce of anjr ofagection made to 
any thing he had adranoed, nor has he so roudi as 
obliqaely obviated, by any additional dause or alteration, 
any one esoeption that bad been made. Now this 
might have 4)aen done without doing an objector the 
honour of giving an answer formaOy to what he had 
advanced. Tliis, they ui^, whatever may have been 
the casse, anist Appear to the werld as pnooeedfng from 
oontempty idnch, amsidering the high esteem he is in 
with many, boA as a philosopher sMsd an historian^ 
cannot fail to create some prqodjce agahist any attempt 
made to confute some of his principles." 

** It is said farther, and is indeed true, liiaC the letter 
orndd do no diriioiioar to his memory. It could tiot 
lessen him in <he opinion cl* any who admire him | and 
it might, on the contraiy, raise hfm tn the Judgment cf 
aome who dislike him. I think Uiere are evident mailes 
of good nature in it, and tnore of candour and impar* 
tiality than one commonly meets widi in a literary an- 
tagonist* Indeed, if there had been any thing in the 
letter that could have done him the aroallest dscfedit, 
I shouM nev^r have entertained a doubt upon the sub- 
ject^ 

^ I shall be happy to bear your thoughts on Ifatt 
poSnt, whieh will go far to determine me. Lei me 
know, too, whether it would be best to print at Edki- 
biii|;h ; end in diat case, whether you could contrive 
to frank the proofs to Aberdeen, that I might cor- 
net the press myself. I doubt itie Translation of the 
Oospds goes off botaknvly. I AsS beg to hear from 
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you with your convenieDcy, and am, with gr^at re* 
gard, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 

Oeo&ob Campbbix.'' 

The next letter which we shall insert, is from Dr 
jAifES Beattie. It is wiittea while that amiable man 
was under great depression of mind, from the loss 
of his son. It is addressed to Mr Creech fix»m Aber« 

deen, of date SOth October 1791. 

« 

<' Dbab Sir, 

*^ 1 have got home at last, and shall probably be sta^ 
tionary for some months. Your obliging letter, of the 
10th of September, found me at Peterhead ; to which 
place I had gone» partly that I might ei^qy a little quiet 
after so bustling a summer, and partly on account of a. 
niece of mine^ whose health was in a declining way, 
and whom I thought a few weeks of the air and mineral 
water, to be had on that promontory, would cure, 
as has happened accordingly." 

*< I am glad you found this town so agreeable* I 
wish I had seen 'you in it, or had met you somewhere in 
the course of our wanderings, which, at the tiifie I left 
Edinburgh, I thought highly probable. Had I known 
you were at Rossie, when I was at Montrose, we oer^ 
tainly should have met'' 

** Peterhead did my betfth considerable service, as it 
gepierally does $ not by its company and water, but by its 
solitude and air. But I am afraid this town will soon 
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undo every thing ; for the air of it never agrees with 
me, either in winter or in summer." 

'* I am very anxious to finish the second volume of 
Elements of Moral Science, and shall certainly be as 
dih'gent in getting it ready as my health will at all per- 
mit So sensible am I of the truth of what you say 
with respect to the success of a detached volume, that, . 
if I had foreseen so long an interruption to my studies, 
I would have kept back the first volume tiD the second 
should have been in a condition to go aking with it 
The cause of this long interruption yon have a right to 
know, and I shall beg leave to explain.'* 

<< llie first part of my second volume I wished my 
son to write, as he was more a master than I am of that 
part of the subject, and indeed of most other subjects ; 
but about the time when, if he had lived, he would have 
engaged in that work, his last illness came on, and soon 
grew so abrming, that I could do nothing but attend to 
him and to the indispensaUe business of the college 
His disorder proved at last to be, what I was long un- 
willing to believe it, a consumption. It bqjan thejSOth 
of November 1789, and took him from me the 19th of 
November 1790, The various events of this mehn- 
choly year entirely unsettled my mind, asd unhinged 
my constitution ; and at length reduced me to such a 
state, that all I could do was to retire from society, and 
indulge myself in thinking of the friend I had lost, and 
revolve in my mind his various and uncommon virtues 
and accomplishments. In this condition I passed five 
months, when the return of our vacation suggested to 
me that it would be proper, and was even become my 
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dutyt to go from home, and try what a dkmge of sGene^ 
and the sight of some of my best friends, whom I had 
not seen for a great whik, would do for ne* You will 
guest how weak I mnst have been at this time, when I 
tell yoQ, that, 'm my first effort lo go eoothwardt I could 
get no farther than StoneUve, aad was aistnally d»liged» 
howerer unwillhigiyt to return homeb A few weeks after» 
when the weadier and roads had become a little better, 
I set out for Edinbui^, and with great cUficulty 
reached it in siK days. This was in April. In May 
I set OBt fi)r London ; and you know I have been almoet 
constantly in motion ever since.'* 

•< Yon wll not now wonder at the slow progress of 
my second voluflaMe. It has not, however, ttqpt entirdy. 
The first fmrt of it, whiah ti^ats of Ethics, is almost 
finishodf and for aH the other parts I have prqutred 
aboBdanoe of oMiteriais." 

« Dr CampbcU, I faefieve, intends soon to republish 
the INsBcrtation on Miftades* wiik araie Sermons. Last 
wMter, when he was seined wkh amost alannh^ mneas, 
and behevnd hin«ielf dying, he sent for me, and gave me 
dvedaona with respect to this puhlicaiion ; to which, if 
we had been deprived of him,* it was then my intention 
to have preAned an aooount of his Ufe and character ; 
but fertanately for ns all, and for the workl, his valuable 
Ife was preserfnd, and he is nowin pretty good health. 
I see Mm this moment pass my window on his return 
iirom >ehQFok, where he has been preadiing. 

I met mh with the utmost affection and esteem^ 

Dear Sir, 
Yonr mast fiathfid hambie servant, 

J. Bbattie,'* 
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*' I congratulate yoa and the epnimiiaity on your re* 
saming the functions of magistracy^ and wish you great 
success aB a terror to evil doers and encourager of those 
who do well" 

A like amiable and learned character, the bte Dr 
Pbscitjj. of Manchester, was the frequent correspon- 
dent of Mr Creech. We find the following letter, dat- 
ed 19th August 1796 ; 

<< Dear Sib, 

** I have been so fortunate as to meet with a copy of 
Bosooe's life of Lorenzo de Medici, containing first 
iH^rcssions of the prints. Your kind assistance, there* 
tore, in procuring the new edition, I shall not need to 
aviul myself of. Permit me,' however, to thank you fiar 
the obliging readiness you have at all times evinced to 
serve me. 

** I shall be very happy to see you at Manchesler 
next spring, as you give me reason to expect. You 
do not mention any new Jiterary undertakings in whidi 
you are engagied. > I heard sometime ago, that Dr Gre» 
gory had a metaphysical work in the press, i .\V3tatever 
comes from his pen cannot /ail to be aoceptiibleto the 
pnblic I Wh^a does Mr Dugald. Stewart pv^Opose. to 
complete his admirable Elements, of the.- PbilqflPphy of 
the Mind ? This work has been read and applauded by 
the ablest judges I am acquainted with i and I often hear 
impatience express^ for the additioiial, chapters on the 
Inteilectual Powers, which he aiinounces in his adver- 
tisement. 
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<< Thare is a new Institution in Trinity College, Dnb^ 
lin, called Donnellan's Lecture, for the encoaragemeni 
of Religion, Learning, and Good Manners, which pro* 
mises to be highly useful. I have just received from the 
author, the Reverend Thomas Elrington, D. D. a series 
of excellent Discourses on t^e Evidences of Christiani« 
ty, which are the first production of this establishment 
I remain, with much r^ard, ' 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obliged humble servant, 

Tho. PsrcivaIm'* 

Mr Creech was the constant correspondent of Robert 
Burns, being one of his principal friends and patrons, 
particularly when the poet first came .to {Edinburgh. Se* 
▼eral of bis letters to Mr Creech are inserted in <* Cro<- 
m^k's Reliques of Bums," and although his poem of 
^' WiUie^s awa^" is already to be found in that work, 
we deem it worth reprinting here, as it is so much con* 
nected with the subject of this sketch, and notices se* 
vend circumstances to which we have alluded. The 
poem was written on the occasion of Mr Creech hav* 
ing gone in May 17i7 to London, where he was to be 
absent a considerable tima We insert also the letter 
to Mr Creech which accompanied the poem* It has no 
date^ but was written on ISth May 1787. 

My Honored Friend, 
'* The inclosed I have just wrote, nearly extempore, 
in a solitary Inn in Selkirk, aiier a miserable wet day's 
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riding. I haye been over niost of East Lothian, Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk shires ; and next week I 
b^n a tour through the north of England. Yesterday 
I dined with Lady Hariet, * sister to niy noble patront 
Qftem Deus canservet. I would write till I would tire 
you as moch with dull prose as I dare say by this time 
you are with wretched verse, but I am jaded to death | 
ao^ with a grateful farewel, 

* I have the honor to be^ 

Good Sir, yours sincerely, 

fiOBT. BuBNg.** 

Selkirk, ISM Afoy 1787^ 

Add chuckle Reekie's sair distrest, 

Down droops ber ance weel-bumish*d crest, 

Nae joy her bonie baskit nest 

Can yield ava ; 
Her darling bird that she loes best, 

Willie's awa. 

O Willie was a witty wight. 
And had o* things an unco slight; 
Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight, 

And trig and braw : 
But now they'll busk her like a fright, 

Willie's awa. 

The stiilest o' them a' he bow'd, 
Thebauklest o' them a' he cow'd, 

^ Lsdy Harriet Doo, svter of James Eari of CHencaira. 
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Th^ dunt nae ouiir than he allow'd, 

That was a law : 

We^ve lost a bickie weel worth gowd, 

Wiliie's awa. 

Now gawkies, tawpiesy gowks, and fools, 
Frae colleges and boarding-schools. 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools 

In glen or shaw; 

» 

He wha con'd brush diem down to mools, 

Willie's awa. 

The brethreti o' the coromerce-chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi' doolfu' clamour } 
He was a dictionar and grammar 

Amang them %*i 
I fear they'll now mak mony a stammer, 

Willie's awa, 

Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and poets pour, 
And toothy critics by the score 

In bloody raw; 
The adjutant of a* the core, 

Willie's awa* 

Now wor^y G ■ -'s latin face, 

T— — 's and G ^'s modest grace, 

M e, S« 1, such a brace 

As Rome ne'er saw; 
They a' maun meet some ither place, 

Willie's awa* 
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Poor Buins-^ven Scolah drink canimqiudtCDy 
lie cheeps like some bewildered chicken, 
Scar'd free its minnie and the ckckin 

By hoodie-craw : 
Grief's gitn his heart an unipo kickin, 

Willie's awa« 

Now ev'ry spuc-mou'd girnii) blellum, 
And Calvin's folk are fit to fell him ; 
nk self-conceited critic skellum 

His quill may draw ; 
He wha cou'd hrawKe ward their bellam, 

Willie's awa. 

Up wtmpling, statdy Tweed I've sped^ 
And Eden scenes on chrystal Jed, 
And Ettrick banks now roaring red 

While tempests blaw; 
Bat ev'ry joy and pleasure's fled, 

Willie's awa. 

May I be Slander's common speech ; 
A text foi^ Infamy to preach; 
And lastly, streekit out to bleach 

In winter snaw ; 
When I forget thee, WiLx.n CaEBCH, 

Tho' far awa. 

May never wieked fortune towsle him ! 
May never wicked men bamboozle him ! 
Until a pow as auld's Methusalem, 

He canty claw! 
lliea lo the M es wd , new Jerusalem 

Flee^wingawa! I ! 
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Besides his close connectiM with the Sootish authors, 
whose works he publtsheclf Mr Creech, as before noticed, 
carried on a considerable correspondence with many lite- 
rary characters in England, as well as with all the eminent 
booksellers of his time in 'London. He was particularly 
intimate with Mr William Strahan, the King's printer for 
England — and the late Mr Thomas Cadell, one of the 
most enlightened and liberal men of his profession. The 
former was Mr Creecfi's very early acquaintance and 
friendiand their correspondence, from the time he entered 
into business, till Mr Strahan's death, was constant and 
affectionate. Mr Strahan was many years in Parliament^ 
and frequently in his letters, particularly during the 
American war, was in the habit of transmitting to Mr 
Creech interesting anecdotes of politics and passing 
events ; but as these letters are chiefly upon business 
and private afiairs, we refrain from giving them. In- 
deedi as a sketch of this kind cannot be expected to in- 
clude so full a view of the correspondence of the indivi- 
dual as would be looked for in a regular biographical ac- 
count, we think it better to limit the letters to what are 
already copied. 

We cannot however avoid mentioning another of Mr 
Creech's many friends and correspondents — an eminent 
foreigner. Baron Vog^t of Hamburgh. The Baron re- 
sided some winters in Eklinburgh, and in a work which 
he afterwards puUished in Oermany, entitled *< Journal 
of a Traveller,'" he gives under the head of, ** Stile of So- 
ciety of Edinburgh/' characters of remarkable men. 
Speaking of Mr Creech, the Baron writes : "Mr Creech^ 
" author of Fugitive Pieces, and of a very interesting 
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4 

V dkelch of Edinbn^, the fint bookaeDer in Scodand, 
<< and proprietor of the best works that have appeared 
<< there daring the last twenty yearS} was to me a very va^ 
^ Inable aioqnaintance> on account of his extensive con* 
** neuons, and his being a living biognqphical dictionary. 
'^ It would be a pity if he should die without recording 
<« that fund of literary anecdote which his long intimacy 
^* with all the learned men of his country has furnished 
« him with ♦•" 

Mr Creech, possessed as he was of literary tast^ 
information and opportunity, was very capable of ap^ 
pearing to advantage as an author $ — ^but his habits of 
procrastination, which grew upon him as he advanced in 
life, and his numerous engagements in company, where 
indeed his social qualities so much distinguished him, 
joined to his professional occupation, prevented him 
fifom bestowing continued attention upon any thing 
that required much thought or research. His fre- 
quently repeated wishes were for *^ retirement and Gf^ 
terary leisure,'' but these, when in his power, were foi^ 
gotten ; the charms ci conviviality were with him irr^ 
dstible. In the middle part of life, however, he was 
very fond of writing little essays and sketches of charac- 
ters and manners, which appeared in the newspapers 
of the day, particularly in the Edinburgh Evening Con- 
rant, at that time, and long after conducted by the pro- 
prietor, the late Mr David Ramsay, the remembrance of 

• BaroD Voght, when in Edinbargb, duriug the year 1795, pablitbsd 
sn tnteresthig ^ Aocoont of the ManagemeDt ot the Poor in Hamborglk'' 
A tiBiwIatioii of the aoeedolet of the characlen alluded to above, wilJ 
be found in Uie ScoUtth Historical Regisler for 1705, Vol. VI. 
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whose amiable and enl^tekied xiim<l» wiE be long 
cherished by those who knew him best, and with whom 
Mr Creech had the happiness to live in terms of the 
strictest .frlendahip for above thirty years. Of these 
essays, there were none that did Mr Creech greater 
credit, or were received with more interest by the pul^lie, 
than a series of letters, which appeared originally in the 
Courant, under the signature of Theophra^tos, giving 
a view of the difference of manners in Edinburgh, be^ 
twixt the years 1763 and 1783. These he afterwards 
enlarged, and brought down the comparative vi^ to 
179S, which was published in the Statistical Account of 
Scotland. He collected the principal part of these e^ 
says, including the letters of Theophrastus ;* and with 
soine additions, they formed a small volume, (printed in 
the year 1791,) which was extremely well receiv^ at the 
time. This having been long out of print, and in con- 
siderable request, hh successor in business has been in- 
duced to republish it, with some farther additions i and 
it now forms the volume to which this short and imper« 
feet sketch of Mr Creech's life is prefixed. 

As a private citizen, Mr Creech was both respectable 
and useful. Independendy of his duties while officiating 
as a magistrate, his assistance as a man of education and 
literature was often of great use in the formation and 
conduct of public schemes and institutions, and his 
aid to these objects he always bestowed with cheer* 
fulness and zeal. He was one of the founders, and 
a principal promoter of the Society of Bookselfers 
of Edinburgh and Leith. He took an active part 
in the formation of the Chamber of Commerce and 
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JMano&ctures of Edinbui^, wbich was iiMtatutjsd in 
the year 1786$ and was requested to act aft secreUiy 
to the Cbambcri which he did for miiny years; and so sen- 
able were the menibersof the value of his servicesy that they 
presented him with an elegant piece of plate. Mr Creech 
was abo secretary to the Society for the benefit of tb9 Soot 
cf. the Clorgy of the established Church of Scotland s— -in^ 
^deed he and his worthy friends Mr Robert Forresters 
treasurer to the Bank of Scotland, Mr Andrew Bonar» 
and Mr Alexander Bonar, bankers, (all sons of clergy* 
men) were the founders and fathers of this society^ 
which, under judicious management, has become emi- 
nently useful, '^ 

Mr Creech was also frequendy chairman of the djii^ 
ferent public bodies of Edinburgh ; and at the timo.of 
his death was preses of the committee of the Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge in Scotland, whose 
extensive labours and wise application of the large ro- 
Tenne ander their charge have contributed incalculaMy 
to the public religion and morality of the country. He 
was also FeUow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies 
of Edinburgh. He attended regularly the established 
Church, was long an elder of the High Church session 
of this city, having been nominated while his friend 
Sr Blair was one of the clergymen, and was the 



* fUi Society was iutitiited in Ff-broary 1790, ind is ioooipontsd 
bgr Royal Qstfter. Ihe objeet is to afford aid to tho aoos of the estate 
Uied clergy in Scotland in prosecating their ediicution. The perma- 
iient fond now amonnti to about I* SSOO, and the rereaoe k applied 
fmr the pnrpoaes of the hutitutioa 
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wnior member of that very leqiectaMe body when he 
died. 

While Mr Creech was thus remarked in fiterary and 
public life, he was still more distinguished in domestic 
and social circles. Her^, indeed, he was unjiversally 
known and admired. Possessed of a constant flow of 
spiritfei and habitual cheerfulness ;-«-of an uncommon 
lund of agreeable informatioOi and of manners the most 
unassuming and engagingi his company was every 
Vrhere courted. His sallies of wit and humour were 
generally very successftil ; and although this species of 
{Peasantry is often indulged without much regard to the 
feelings of others, it was remarked that Mr Creech 
avoided every kind of detraction, or personal allusion 
that might seriously olfend $ — indeed good-nature, ur- 
iMinity, and affiibility of manner were prominent parts of 
Ills character* It has been observed, that the practice of 
Totalling anecdote is often ** the subterfuge of those who 
without genius wish to shine in conversation;'* but if the re- 
mark be true in general, we may quote Mr Creech as an 
honourable exception. With no want of genius, and an 
imagination suificiently vivid, he was remarkably fond of 
narrating anecdotes, and pourtraying the singularities of 
whimsical characters ; and in no department of his social 
powers did he afibrd more entertainment to his fiiends. 
Few will ever forget the enjoyment they have expe- 
rienced by the recital of his many and well-known sto- 
ries. His talents in conver8ation,however, were not confin- 
ed merely to what is light and humorous ; on almost every 
topic that occurred in convivial intercourse, his infor- 
mation was extensive and varied; and where a subject 
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was introduced, which could be tnstted only by peiw 
sons of reading and reflections the stores of Mr Creech's 
mind were proved to be choice and abundant. Stnmgen 
who h^)pened to be in company with hini, were pai^ 
ticularly struck with bis good homour and powers of 
conversation, and ofteni at a distance, mentioned him 
as in these respects singularly agreeable. When Mr 
Oeech was present, conversation seldom became in^ 
flipid ; or if it was lilsely to flag, he had a happy ta- 
lent of introducing some >subject that was interesting 
or amusing ; and by his varied observations, promoted 
ease and cheerfblness. With these qualities, it may 
easily be concdved be was a most desiiable guest, and 
a most pleasant companion. 

Mr Creech passed a great part of his life in these 
social scenes, more indeed dian was consistent with a 
dae regard to his private coDcerns, and to his bodily 
heakh, although that was for a long period remarkably 
oitire and vigorous. He had more leisure than falls 
to the lot of most men of business, being little encum- 
bered with family aflairs. He was never married* 
When in the prime of life, with all the prospects of a 
ancoessfol career before him, he was engaged to a most 
amiable and interesting lady, who falling into bad health 
a short time previous to their intended union, died on 
the eve of her departure tor Lisbon, where her phy^ 
sidans had some hopes she might recover. This diskp- 
pointment made a deep and permanent impression on Mr 
Creech's mind. To the object of his choice, he was 
tenderly attached ; and, though afterwards engaged in a 
long life of business^ and bustlci and gaiety, he was often 
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ImowDt in niomenti of rettrement, to speidc with deop 
Bffiotk>ii of a loiB, which to him never could be repais^ 
ed. In the period of confinement which preceded hii 
diMolotion, and when, although averse to confew it» 
he must have fidt the btal presagea of mortality, he 
frequently spoke of this lady as still die object of his 
fondest remembrance. Mr Creech's health gradually 
declined for a considerable time befiMre bis death, and 
he died on the iith of January 1815, having nearly 
completed his 70th year. 

In the life of a private citiaeo, there is generally very 
little either to interest or amuse, and in that of Mr 
Creech, we. are far from saying that there is any thing 
novel or remarkable $ but there was something in the 
character of the individual more than common { and 
.bis friends at least will not be displeased to see an at- 
tempt made to preserve the remembrance of a man 
who, by his manners, and attainments, so considera^ 
bly interested society when alive, and whom all who 
knew him well, will ever recollect with the united feel- 
ings of aiifection and respect. — We shall not, in conclud- 
ing, endeavour to recapitulate the outlines of his cha» 
racteir, 4tt this was done in a short account given in the 
Edinburgh Courant of 19th Januaiy last, the day of Mr 
Creech's interment. It was drawn up by one of his par- 
ticular friends, and as it has been much approved of 
by those who were well acquainted with him, we shall 
take the liberty of closing our narrative by inserting it. 

** It is with feelings of no ordinary r^et, that, in 
*' oixr usual list of to-day, we announce the death of 
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•< our ieDow citizen, Mr Creecbt the late Lord Pro- 
^ voBt, a gentleman for nearly half a century to well 
<< known to almost every family in this city* Mr Creech 
^ was well fitted to adorn society. With a mind higkty 
^ gifted and improved^ he possessed the most pleasing 
** manners, and that hahitual cheerfulness and playfiil- 
** ness of fancy which rendered his company so faad* 
^ nadng. He was an excellent and. an elegant scholar ; 
** and although, from the extent of his business as one 
<* of the most eminent booksellers of his day, and his 
^< many social engagements, he had little leisure to df* 
^ rect his mind to any deliberate literary work, yet 
'< the frequent light pieces and ensays which came from 
^ his pen, evinced the etegance of his taste, his know- 
** ledge of character, and his capability of a higher 
** attainment in compositfen, had he chosen to aim 
<< at it Several of these essays, we believe^ were af« 
** terwards collected into a small volume, entitled, 
« < Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces.' Mr Creech was one 
** of the original founders of the Speculative Society of 
** Edmburgh* 

<* It has perhaps faQeh to the lot of few men to have 
<* enjoyed more than Mr Creech did, the correspond- 
^* denoe and confidence of most of the great literary 
<^ characters who flourished in Scotland from about the 
*< middle to the end of the last century. With Lord 
*< Karnes, Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Dr George Camp^ 
«« beB, Dr Adam Smith, Lord Hailes, Lord Wood- 
*' housdee, Dr Beattie, and many other illastrious au-^ 
<* thors> he was in the habits of constant intimacy s— 4Mid 
" of many other eminent men of the same class, whom 
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EDINBURGH FUGITIVE PIECES. 



In the month of March 1792, the ministry, who 
had long held the reins of government, were for- 
ced to gif e up the direction of state affairs to a 
powerfol opposition. Want of success, in such 
a constitution as the British, will always occa- 
sion discontents, and a change of men will be 
held as the best means of insuring more fortunate 
measnres. 

Lord North, who was appointed prime mini- 
ster in February 1770, and had stood the storm 
of opposition for twelve years, was forced to re- 
tire from his station, thanking the House of Com- 
mons for the honourable support they had given 
him during so long a period, and in so many try- 
ing situations. He expressed his grateful sense 
of their partiality and forbearance on many oc- 
casions. A successor (he said) of greater id>ili- 

A 
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tiesj of better judgment, and more qualified for 
his situation, was easy to be found ; — a succes- 
sor-more zealously attached to the interests of 
his country, more anxious to promote them — 
more loyal to his sovereign, and more desirous 
of preserving the constitution whole and entire, 
he might be allowed to say, could not so easily 
be found. 

On the dOth of March, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham was appointed First Lord of the Trea- 
sury — the Earl of Sbelburne and Mr Charles 
Fox Secretaries of State— Admiral Keppel First 
Lord of the Admiralty — the Duke of Richmond 
Master of the Ordnance — Mr Burke Paymaster 
of the Forces — Colonel Barr^ Treasurer of the 
Navy, &c. &c. 

The first business in which the new ministry 
engaged, was taking measures for making peace 
with America, and opening negotiations for 
peace with France and Holland. Admiral Rod- 
ney was recalled, who had recently obtained the 
most glorious victory over the French that the 
history of Britain records, and Admiral Pigot 
sent to take the command of the victorious fleet* 
Mr Burke brought in a bill for the retrenchment 
of the civil list expenditure, and a system of pub- 
lic economy, by which the board of police in 
Scotland was abolished, and its revenue (as pub- 
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licly affinned) was divided in peosions to Mr 
Barke and Mr Barr^. 

The friends of the new ministry poured in con- 
gratulatory addresses to the throne on the change 
of men and' measures. Every gazette teemed 
with addresses from all quarters. The contagion 
seemed universal in the south part of the island, 
and in a short time reached the north like the in* 
fluenza, which accompanied it. The first loyal' 
address (and it was the last) from Scotland on 
the subject, proceeded from the coun^ nearest 
to England. The example was strenuously urg- 
ed in Edinburgh by the friends of the new mini- 
stry, and a meeting called by public advertise- 
ment for the purpose ; and, had it carried, would 
probably have been followed by the counties 
and boroughs throughout Scotland. 

To prevent the effects of precipitate clamour 
and party animosities, the following advertise- 
ment was inserted in the Edinburgh newspapers, 
which proved effectual in stopping the address 
(which was written by the late ingenious Mr 
Crosbie), and there were no others proposed, 
either from England or Scotland, after the pub* 
licatioo. 
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MEETING OF RESPECTABLE 

CITIZENS. 

'' In consequence of repealed adVeitisemeDte 
and band-bills, setting fortb, *^ That it would be 

proper for the inhabitants of this city to pre* 

sent an Address to his Majesty, on the kM 
^ change of men and mbasubbs/' a number of 
lespeotable citizens, friends to the ciyil and re- 
Bgiotts rights of the British constitution, met, to 
consider of the propriety of making such an ad** 
dress al this time, when, after due deliberation, 
they came to the following resolutions :— - 

^* Resolved unanimously, 

'< h That it is the opinion of this meeting. 
That an address on the late change of men and 
meoiures should be delayed till they are better 
known ; as experience has frequently rendered 
precipitate addresses ridiculous. 

*' II. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
diat the peace with Holland and America, the 
promises of which contributed so mnch to the 
change of men, are measures yet unaccomplish- 
ed, and have been more unpromising since the 
late change than at any other period, till the re« 
cent successes in the East and West Indies. 

*^ III. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
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that the late success of his Majesty's arms, be*- 
longs to the appointments and the measures of 
the late administration. 

" IV. That it is the opinion of this meeting. 
That the recal of the gallant and successful Ad- 
miral Rodney, in the hour of victory and pursuit, 
is none of the measures^ produced by the change 
of fit^n, for which an address should be presented 
to his Majesty. * 

^ V. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the personal interference of a minister, in 
matters of election, does not correspond with 
that freedom and independence of Parliament so 
warmly contended for, or that purity of conduct 
the nation was led to expect upon a chatige of 
men ; and is therefore none of the measures for 
which a loyal address should now be presented.f 

«• VI. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the distinction made between the English* 
man, or elector, and the minister, interfering in 
an election, though one and the same person, is 

« 

* The first act of the new ministry was to recal Admiral 
Rodney, immediately after his defeating the French fleet in the 
West Indies, on the 12th of April. 

t This allodes to Mr Fox's speeches in Parliament, and his 
personal attendance on the Hustings, at Covent Garden, at the 
eiectioD, and his explanation afterwards*of his conduct, in the 
Hoose of Commons, when he said, that he had attended as an 
Engiishnuw, not as the Minister. 
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neither sound logic nor sound morality; and 
were such system to be the rule of action, judges 
might dispense villainy for justice, and all moral 
distinctions would be at an end. Thereforet 
that such principles in ministers should be none 
of the reasons for presenting an address on the 
change of men, 

^' VII. That it is the opinion of this meetingy 
that the rejection of the Scots militia bill is no 
proof that this country has obtained liberal-mind- 
ed friends by the change of men ; but that the 
terms on which they proposed the bill should 
pass were highly unjust, and would have been 
violently oppressive. Therefore, that such an 
affront to the country should be none of those 
measures for which an address should at this 
time be presented. 

<< VIII. That it is the opinion of this meetings 
that the only measure that can yet be made the 
foundation of an address since the change of men 
is, the reduction of his Majesty's civil list ; and 
as his Majesty, in all probability, has not yet 
thought proper to thank his servants for this 
piece of attention to economy, it cannot, with 
any propriety, be made the foundation of a loyal 
address that would be graciously received. 

'* IX. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that concerning the great plan of public eco- 



I 
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iiomy» much has been promised, and very little 
performed ; and that even the famous retrenching 
bill has been wonderfully retrenched since the 
late change of mm. That the board of police 
in Scotland has been abolished^ although places 
of less utility have been preserved in England. * 
Therefore that this country has no good reason 
to address the throne at present, upon account 
of the change of men, or their meeuures. 

'' X. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the proposed loyal address would be pre- 
mature, and, as it might have the appearance of 
insult to Majesty, it ought to b^ suppressed. 

^^ XI. Tiiat it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that every measure that shall tend to preserve 
the rights of our valuable constitution, or that 
diall be conducive to the honour, the dignity, or 
the prosperity of the nation, deserves the appro- 
batton and support of every good citizen ; and 
that e^ery member of the state should be jealous 
of innovations, cautious of being misled by party, 
and careful not to become the tool of faction.*' 



These resolutions created much speculation ; 

* The board of police was abolished, and an equivalent sum 
g^ven as a pension to Colonel Barrfe, whose eloquence had been 
chiefly exerted against pensioni— crying up economy, and ft- 
ductioQ of the civil list. 
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ancT it was not generatiy known that there bad 
been no such meeting of cittaens, till many 
Bcionths after the publication. They were the 
subject of much controversy in the London 
papers, and, coinciding with the general sense 
of the nation, put a st<^ to the progress of 
the loyal addresses. The Public Advertiser of 
London took notice of them in the following 
terms : 

<' The resolutions of the CitiBens of Edinburgh 
appear to possess every mark of spirit and cool 
determination, requisi^ to be faithfully followed 
and adhered to in the present situation of affairs. 
The intrepid sentiments of independency which 
run through the whole, and the greatness of soul 
which is exhibited in every part of them, eom-^ 
municate to the understanding and impress the 
mind with a very fttvourable and advantageous 
idea of the dispassionate wisdom of that meeting. 
This is the true manner of proceeding, and it is 
sincerely to be wished it was adopted i^ over 
Scotland. The resolutions aUaded to do not 
taste of, nor bear any resemblance to, that spe- 
cies of servile cringing, and unbecoming actions^ 
which many of the Scots representatives practise 

so much at court, to the infinite dishonour of 

* 

their country." 
These resolutions were followed by the follow- 
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iog supposed debate upon the subject, which 
uras then much agitated. 

DEBATE 

On ike Lojfal Address on the cha$ige of Men and 
MeaeureSf and Lord Skelhume*s Plan ofput^ 
ting Arms into the hands of the People of 
Scotland. 

Thbbb is a club of us who meet three times a 
week to listen to the best reader of the n^wspa^ 
per who happens to be present. We perceived 
by a late paper, that the famous loyal address 
for what it is supposed his Majesty's new mini« 
sters will do, is travelling about in great distress 
for names, and that it has received a respite of 
ten days, in hopes of finding some friends. Our 
clab happening to sit later last night than usual, 
fell upon the subject, and many of our members, 
iired with the love of liquor and their country, 
were led to take up the consideration of the 
propriety of such an address at this time, which 
brought on a very warm debate. 

Tom Buckskin, the breeches*maker, waa the 
first who spoke. He insisted there could be no 
such address really intended ; for he had traced 
it from lying under a cruciUe in the Parliament 
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8q«are, through all its stages, to the place of its 
present lodgement with an obscure printer.— 
What, said he, with greal vehemence (for he 
is a violent and a vulgar man], could an address 
really intended for a King be treated with such 
indignity^ unless the royal water-closet wanted 
a supply, and people knew not how to make a 
present of waste paper, without the awkward 
form of an address. Besides, Sir, in one of our 
late papers, we were told, from the best authori- 
ty, as was said, that a Peer of the realm had 
signed this address ; yet, in the succeeding pa- 
per, we were assured, that this information was 
a scandalous falsehood. Are these, Mr Preses, 
the proceedings of gentlemen, acting for the 
good of their country i Sir, I say, it must be 
some vile imposition, and it is a shame to this 
toietropolis to allow it to be supposed to be r^l. 

Sam. Barky who is one of the richest men 
amongst us^ next rose. He spoke fluently, — ^for 
he can multiply words amazingly. He went 
over the whole political ground for many years 
past. 

He said, if we had peace with America, al- 
though we should thereby lose half of the em« 
pire, and had incurred many millions of expence 
an her protection and defence, yet we would 
have raw hides much cheaper^ and could supply 
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the markets with leather in greater quantitiesy 
and at lower rates, than in our present cursed 
minoiis situation. He hoped much from the 
change of men and measures, and therefore 
wished well to the address. He said it was a 
real address ; for though he had not signed the 
address himself, yet two fine boys of his ac* 
quaintance, who were learning round text with 
Mr Mouldwarp, had signed it ; and he advised 
the whole club, who could write, to follow their 
example *. 

He was followed by Alpin M^Alpin, lately 
arrived from the heights of Argyleshire, and 
settled in the neighbourhood as a small grocer. 
This speaker, not being much master of the 
English language, and the club as little masters 
of the Gaelic, it is difficult to give an account of 
what he said. He seemed, however, to be in a 
violent passion at the American war ; for he had 
lost two second cousins, ^< bra* fallows," by it, 
who had never been mentioned in the Lon- 
don Gazette ; and the late ministry had never 
thought proper to make him a commissioner.— 
He hoped better things from the new ones, and 
he would sign the address i though it was his 

* It was said, that many schooUboys had signed the address^ 
to make a show of names. 
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* 

opinion* that it should have been written ia 
Gaelic. 

The next that followed was Will Barm, the 
brewer, a very great politician indeed ! He went 
to the very roof of the matter. He asserted 
roundly, that the last ministers were all a pack 
of clayheads ! He spoke of the Roman hts« 
tory, — contrasted the battles of Canne and Ac* 
tium with that of Bunker's Hill and Rodney's 
late triflingr advantage. He proceeded to prove^ 
that America, although a part of the British 
empire, and protected at the expend of the 
mother country, and under the same just and 
equal laws, had no obligation to cootrrbute a^y 
part towards the exigencies of government, 
when she had arms in her hands, and a power 
to resist. He insisted, that the recent example 
of Ireland corroborated his argument, and, there- 
fore, that the late ministers, who had presumed 
to preserve the empire* entire onder the same 
laws, for the good of the wh(^, were short* 
sighted, wicked, profligate, abandoned, blunder- 
ing blockheads. He then proceeded to show 
how matters should be conducted, and that, if he 
had the management, nothing oouM possibly go 
wrong. He here took the command of the 
grand fleet, and, before he had broi^ht it back 
to Spithead, he had burnt Paris, taken bis Most 
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Christian Majesty prisoner at Versailles, and 
sent that great and good aiijr in a present to his 
friends, the worthy Congress.*o-*He had made 
Holland a pool of water, and banished the Spa» 
niards to Africa. He then allotted the mines of 
Polosi to pay the national debt ; and cone laded 
with taking the tax off malt and strong beer. 

Here the preses reminded the club, that they 
too much resembled the House of Commons, by 
wandering from the subject, taking narrow par- 
tial views, and drawing the attention of the 
meeting to trivial extraneous circumstances, of 
BO importance to the object of the debate. It 
was not proper, he saidi for gentlemen to be 
considering their own little matters or connec- 
tions, when the great business of the nation was 
the 'subject of their consideration. Although 
euch liberties were allowed in the House of 
Commons, they should not be permitted here, 
while he had the honour of sitting in the chair. 
He desired gentlemen to keep strictly to the 
subject in debate. 

The next who rose was Tom Touch-hole, 
the gunsmith, a blunderbuss of a fellow as ever 
lived. He said he would speak strictly to the 
question of the address ^ but, first, says he, 
Mr Preses, What is become of Lord Shel* 
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1)urae*s arming plan ? * The last speaker, Sir^ 
in my opinion, has clearly proved, from the in- 
stances of America and Ireland, that no coun- 
try, when possessed of arms, and the knowledge 
of using them, should be under an obligation 
to obey any government but what they please* 
This, Sir, is the glorious liberty of the subject 
Sir, I insist upon it, that, were the people of 
Scotland armed, affairs in this kingdom would 
have a very different aspect, and many manu- 
factures, which are now at a low ebb (such as 
my own), would be greatly encouraged, and, 
consequently, much good would accrue to the 
country. The measure, Sir, is a popular one, 
and will meet with the approbation of thousands. 
When tenants, Sir, cannot pay their rents, and 
are threatened to be distressed by their landlords, 
they will present their firelocks, and tell them, 
they have no right to demand money from peo* 
pie who have arms in their hands. Are not the 
new ministers, who are the stewards of the na» 

* In the Edinburgh Evening Courant, June 10, 1782, the 
plan for arming the people is given at full length by the She- 
riff of the county*— The principal towns were to furnish a cer- 
tain number of companies-^arms and ammunition were to be 
furnished by Grovemment — ^magazines for arms and ammuni* 
tion were to be erected in every town and village, &c. 
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lion, granting every thing demanded by Ameri- 
ca and Ireland for this very reason? Sir, you 
may talk of law and justice bb long as you 
please ; but I maintain^ that a gun and a bayo- 
net is the most convincing of all arguments. 

When the people are armed, Sir, shew me the 
boldest patron in Scotland that will venture to 
give a presentation that is not agreeable to the 
mob. The ministers of the gospel, Sir, will 
then become commanding-officers, and, instead 
of peace, they will bring us a sword; and in 
whose hands can the rights and morals of the 
people be so properly placed ? Then, Sir, the 
eighty-five societies in Glasgow, and the Pro- 
testant association, may cut the throats of all the 
poor Papists with impunity, in retaliation for St 
Bartholomew's day, that << righteousness may 
run down the streets as a stream, and judgment 
as a mighty river," — as the clergy themselves 

often tell us. Here he was called to order ; 

but Touch-hole declared, he would not be inter- 
rupted, and insisted on his privilege.-^— He pro- 
ceeded. — ^Will the people then pay *any taxes 
but what they please ? 1 believe not ; witness 
America and Ireland I Will the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates^ with their white wands, be able 
to command the populace ? Sir, let me tell you, 
that white wands and velvet coats are poor de- 
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fences against guns and bayonets. This couqitry 
will then be as free and independent as either 
America or Ireland; and the ministers who 
grant all we ask, because they cannot refuse^ 
will become as popular in Scotland as the pre- 
sent ministry are with the advocates for the 
rebels and the Irish. I must own, Sir, that the 
last ministry were for preserving the empire en- 
tire, and for diffusing; good laws among an 
united and a happy people. But are not the 
present much better, who, by a glorious opposi- 
tion drove out these unsuccessful men, and who 
now will allow the empire to be broken into as 
many independencies as there are parishes; nay» 
who wiU permit levery man to be independent, 
rather than lose their popularity or their places? 
I say. Sir, that this independency of the indivi- 
dual is the right of every free-bom sttbject*-No i 
not sulif^cti Mr Preses, that is not the word, for 
that implies dependence ; but every man who 
can carry a musket, I meant to say ; for which 
no word that I know of answers but Mldier, and 
yet that is not the thing. However, for these 
weighty reasons, I vote for the address. 

. When Touch«hole, the gunsmith, had ended, 
Squire Balderdash rose, and begged permission 
to speak, though he was there but as a visitor. 
The Preses informed him, that liberty and de* 
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coram were the principles of his government, 
ahd he might proceed. He then set out, in a 
singularly uncouth tone of voice, and went into 
many strange vagaries. He took a very wide 
view of the question. He went back to Magna 
Charta, then spoke much of the kirk and the 
constitutioUi the Bill of Rights, the omnipotence 
of the people, and the impotence and insigni- 
ficance of majesty. He said, it was the glorious 
and undoubted right of the people to address or 
petition the Throne upon all occasions— even of 
a chimney-sweeper, if be judged the measures 
of government ill conducted. People, says he^ 
are struck with a sort of awe at the tiame of 
king ! Let me endeavour to remove that slavish 
feeling. Pray, gentlemen, what is a king ? 
Why, he is no more than a chief magistrate, like 
the provost of a borough, or rather the deacon 
of an incorporation. It is the voice of the peo- 
ple that elects the king, as well as them. He 
holds the throne, gentlemen, by your consent ; 
and, believe me, every one of you is greater 
than a king. — ^At this many of the members 
bridled up, and stared at each other with magni- 
ficent surprise. This gave ardour to the speak- 
er. Yes, says he, gentlemen, I repeat it; every 
man present is greater than a king, if you knew 
and felt your own dignity. 

B 
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The electors, gentlemen, must, in the nature 
of thiogSy be superior to the elected ; for they 
bestow the favour. The elected then is only the 
humble servtot of the electors. I speak upon 
the solid principles of the constitution, gentle- 
men. Now, pray what is the king? — ^The 
king is but the servant of the people ; and, in- 
stead of being the sovereign of a free state, you 
plainly see that he is the lowest in the scale of 
political importance. Keep in mind the an- 
cient precept yvu^i cmutop. Know yourselvest 
gentlemen^ and act up to your high dignity. 
Let not majesty be a bugbear to you. Ana- 
lyse it, and judge for yourselves. Strip majesty 
of its externals, and it remains but a jest. The 
▼ery etymology of the word proves this incon- 
testably to you, gentlemen. In the early 
periods of civil societj^, the word was agreed 
upon, in order to keep upon the minds of the 
people this great and important truth. You 
may, perhaps, gentlemen, from the long in- 
creasing influence of the crown, have lost the 
true meaning of majesty. Let me lead you to 
it in an easy manner. 1 beg of you, gentlemen, 
observe attentively the word majesty — then 
strip it of its externals, the letters m and y, and 
what remains? — I see, by your smiling counte- 
nances^ that you have it already, a Jestj a mere 
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jest. Vlow suppose, gentlemen, the throne was 
abdicated, as we know has been the case, would 
it not be supplied by the voice and consent of 
the people ? Power must be lodged somewhere, 
for the regulation of civil society. Some 
must command, and some must obey— or society 
would be a hell upon earth. But let this power 
be anywhere but in the king or his council.—- 
Gentlemen, the late change of men has been a 
glorious change for Britain : They saw that the 
influence of the crown was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished ; and have they not 
been industrious to bring it as low as possible ? 
Nay, they have even told you, that it was his 
maiesty's own desire ! and we cannot disbelieve 
them. Allow them to go on a little longer, 
gentlemen, and they will render that branch of 
the constitution what it ought to be, that is to 
say, nothing at all ; and you will find his majes- 
ty, through his ministers, even approving of the 
measure ; for he is a wonderful good king from 
what he was^ when the present ministers were 
in opposition. Be unanimous then, gentlemen, 
ia signing this loyal address to his majesty, and 
the new ministry will bless you. 

Here Tom Buckskin was seen to turn up his 
eyes, and cock his shoulder, muttering, '* Sucb 
stuff. The squire contradicts himself.'' 
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« 

Mr Ellwand next rose.—He approved of the' 
sentiments of the last speaker exceedingly* as 
usual } for they were true Whig principled, and 
the reasoning was unanswerable. He then got 
suddenly into a passion about the words Wh^ 
and Tiny^ neither of which he seemed distinctly 
to understand. He was delighted with the ety* 
Biology of majesty. It was conyincing to him. 
But, in short, he possessed too much passion, 
and too few ideas, to enable him to speak so as 
to be understood. He was violent for the pre- 
sent ministry, and for signing the address ; but 
for what reasons could not be discovered. 

The next who rose was Billy Button the 
tailor, who had been sitting with stupid atten- 
tion, and gaping amaaement, during the debate, 
and now begged leave, in his soft way, to speak 
a few words. He was humbly of opinion, that 
his brother Buckskin had been too violent 
against the address, and he would convince him 
of it. 

At this Buckskin drawing hia pipe from his 
cheek, and prolonging his whiff, gave him a 
siace of astonisluiiei^ and contempt, that seem- 
ed to freeze poor Button's blood. He went on 
however to say, that he was well assured that it 
was a real address, for that Becky that morning 
in bed had advised him to sign it, for wha 
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knows, says shci but you may be made king's 
tailor. Your name will be read by the king, 
and his majesty will naturally ask bis minister, 
who is Mr Button ? and this, you know, may 
have rery happy efiects. Be sure, says she, 
my dear, to write your name as large as pos* 
sible, to strike the eye. Besides, says she, as 
there have been hardly a hundred out of eighty 
thousand inhabitants found who have signed the 
address, and of these hundred very few whom 
way body knows, you have the better chance, 
yon know, my dear, of being taken notice of. 
I'll tell fan a secret, says she,*-«yon know my 
name is Tod.— -How long is it since King 
Charles the Second was in this country?—*! 
don't know, says I.~-Well, sajrs she,' I am a 
cousin to Mr Secretary Fox, and it cannot be 
aboTe five and twenty times reteered. — ^My dear 
wife, says I, be assured I'll sign the address, 
CMt what it will.— ^Now, Mr Preses, my brother 
Bnckskin, poor man, loses his chance by his 
violence* I wish him well as an honest man ; 
but he stands in his own light, especially as I 
am assured that there has not yet been an ap- 
pointment of breeches mak« to her migesty, al* 
though those of the Princess Amelia and the 
maids of honour have been filled up. 



X 
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Mr Buckskin now roee ; and, being a rough 
spoken man* with all his good sense, with great 
indignation, said Button was a pitiful sneaking 
fellow. He said he would sign no address upon 
such an occasion, even if it was real. That no 
wife should wheedle him out of his common 
sense. He could live by his ^business, he said, 
and he did not care for the smile or the frown 
of any minister, either of the state or of the gos- 
pel. He said that he differed in opinion from 
all the speakers, but most from the squire, who 
had spoken contradictory nonsense with the ap- 
pearance of being very wise. He agreed with 
Touch*hole in the consequences that would foU 
low on arming the people, but he differed from 
him in the conclusion he drew ; for he thought 
he had given, the very best reasons why the 
people should not be armed. As to the address, 
he had beard no reason whatever why it should 
be sent. He said that he had always been of 
the mind, that America had behaved with ingra- 
titude, insolence, and disrespect to the mother 
country. That France, Spain, and Holland had 
truckled like treacherous, knavish, lying scoun- 
drels ; and that Ireland had acted ungenerously 
(not to say worse) in taking the hour of distress 
to demand more than the portion of her mother's 
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goods. That Scotland had alone remained duti- 
fal, attached, and loyal, though she had been ill 
used ; and yet he hoped she would remain 
steady to the constitutional rights of the state. 
He said that America and Ireland, by their re- 
sistance, had, or would have, an independent 
free trade, and, having no taxes, in time would 
undersell Britain in every article of commerce. 

With regard to ministers, he was of opinion^ 
that Lord North was an honest indolent minister, 
and, had he met with support and unanimity, 
might have been more successful. He was of 
opinion, that much of the distress of Britain was 
owing to the very men it was now proposed to 
thank. But thanks, says he, for what, Mr Pre- 
ses ? Let them do something worthy of thanks- 
Did not the House of Commons, in compliance 
with a fit of popular frenzy, vote thanks to Ad* 
miral Keppel for a victory he had never gained ? 
Do not the nation now laugh at the vote, and do 
not the House of Commons also now laugh at 
themselves for having passed it ? One man alone 
had the good sense and firmness to oppose it 
Honest John Strut ! here's his health. Sir, if 
you will have an address, on the change of men 
and measures^ draw out a new one ; for the first 
minister of state, a very good man, I believe, has 
undergone a considerables change since this ^- 
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dreas was written. * Sir, I will sign np address 
pn a change of men till I know them better i fop 
I'll shake no man by the hand/ and call him 
friend, till I know of what stuff he is made. 

Here CoUop the butcher, and Peter Pipe- 
staple the tobacconist, and a multitude of others, 
called out Bravo I Bravo 1 — ^A vote ! a vote I — 

Address 1 or no address 1 Mr Bark, Mr Barm, 

and their friends, seeing the complexion of the 
House, retired. Button was heard to whisper in 
going out,— address. When the door was shut, 
Mouldewarp's nose was seen through the key- 
hole. Tom Touch-hole, however, remained vo- 
ciferating^—'^ Give me the commission for the 
muskets, and blast me with gunpowder, if I care^ 
whether they are used against the old or the 
new ministry/* 

The question was now put, when it carried 
unanimously, No address. 

Touch-hole begged leave to be non liqueL 

Thus have I given an account of the debates 
in the free and easy club, and am, &c. 

Bob Squintum. 

July 6. 178S. £. C. 

* Accounts of the Marquis of Rockingham^s dteth liad ac- 
tually arrived when the pioaoters of the Loyal Address were 
met for signing it. 
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[The proneness which people have for cheap 
bargains is often made the occasion of great 
impositions. The difference of price is in ge- 
neral only attended to, and other circumstan* 
ces left out of view. Itinerant auctioneers and 
advertisers of cheap wares are thus often re- 
sorted to, and the fair trader, y^ho gives credit, 
deserted and shunned. The following ridi- 
cnle upon quackery in various lines of busi- 
ness^ appeared in the Edinburgh Gazette.] 

TO THE PUBUC. 

A PERSON of real character (abhorring decep- 
tion), having observed the avidity with which 
every species of goods is bought by the good 
people of Scotland, provided they have the sel- 
ler's assertion that they are cheaper than the 
best, has laid himself out to supply them more 
honourably than they have hitherto been by 
many advertising Quacks. He begs leave to 
inform the public, that there will soon be opened 

AN UNIVERSAL WAREHOUSB 
FOR ALL SORTS OP GOODS, 

fFMeh viU he sM much behno the Mainrfacturer^ Prices^ and 

DUcomt oMawedfar ready Mimey* 

Among a variety of articles, too tedious to 
mention, the following may jbe depeimled on ; 
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and such Fashionable Articles as may occa- 
sionally appear will always be early added. 

I. Best superfine cloths of all kinds. A single 
yard will be sold niuch cheaper than the most 
considerable merchant can* purchase it at the 
manufacturing towns in England, though buy- 
ing 50,000 yards together, and paying ready 
money. 

The seller being a person of character, pre- 
sumes his word will not be doubted ; and, 
as all comparisons are. odious, he hopes 
none will be so ]ll*bred as to make com* 
parisons between his goods and those of 
other dealers. 

N. B. Some veritable nine-times-dyed blue 
flannel, for sore throats, gout, and rheuma- 
tism. Water-proof cloths, which pre- 
vent external wetting, and promote perspU 
ration. 

II. China ware of every species, from the 
true nankeen to the veritable Prestonpans, as 
cheap as Staffordshire ware or brown pottery. 

N. B. Some nice eyes may perhaps perceive, 
that many of the tea cups and basons are 
not exact circles, but rather inclined to the 
elliptical or oval form; and that the dishes 
and tureens have not the ring of sound me- 
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tal. But such observations are to be disre- 
garded As the one half of mankind are 
fond of show, and without discernment, 
most families will gain reputation, and save 
money, by purchasing as above. 
III. Fine writing papers of all kinds, as cheap 
as the original rags. — ^The public will do well 
to attend to this article. The very best thin 
post, of just proportions and curious fabric. Ha- 
ving the beautiful quality of being remarkably 
thin and transparent, it is well calculated for 
bearing ink only on one side, which always gives 
an air of gentility and consequence to the 
writer. 
N. B. As it is not too strongly sized, and of a 
soft texture, it may occasionally serve for 
blotting paper, and other useful purposes. 
The thick post, foolscap, and pot papers, at 
the lowest prices ever known ia this or in any 
country. Some sheets there may be with boles, 
and others greasy and foul ; but, upon the whole, 
more good sheets will be found than bad. — ^Those 
who buy a quantity will be indulged with hav- 
ing it gilt, on paying for it. 

N. B. No reflections are expected after deli- 
very. No returns will be received, and 
therefore ready money must be paid.— Su- 
perior papers at the usual prices. 
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IV. Books of all sizes, warranted to please 
the eye> will be sold as cheap as the price of 
the binding. As most libraries are intended 
more for show than use, this esteemed article of 
loxurj may now be procured for a trifle. — 
Gentlemen and ladies are entreated to take no- 
tice, that the character of a person of taste is 
often obtained by the possession of a neat well* 
chosen collection of books, and that even wood- 
en books, if locked in a deep book-case, have 
helped a person to a reputation for literature ; 
but here, if a book should have the chance to be 
opened, the real impression of types will be 
seen, and the owner prevented from the uneasi* 
ness frequently attendant on wooden libraries, 
that of being exposed to ridicule, and of seeing 
a gilded volume torn from its glue, and lacerat- 
ing his brother's sides. 

Sermons wpirranted unpreached, written in a 

fair easy hand. — ^Also a Collection of Sermons, 

which render going to church unnecessary. 

N. B. Wanted a printer, who has learned the 

alphabet; and handsome encouragement to 

one who can read manuscript. 

V. Jewellery and plate of all kinds, warranted 
to look as well as the most costly, and to last 
a sufficient time for the price. Handsome 
watches as cheap as wooden-clocks, and war- 

5 
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ranted to go many hours after purchase. — Hand- 
some mounted show swords, with cane blades.*^ 
Pistols, gold-bushed^ and unperforated touch- 
holes^ to render duels harmless, and to save fa- 
shionable honour. — ^Enormous buckles, of fa* 
shtonable patterns. — Long*necked spurs, full six 
inches, with tearing rowels. 

VI. Funerals performed, in a showy and ele- 
gant manner, amazin^y cheap. 

N. B. There is not a greater imposition upon 
mankind than in the above article. It is, 
no doubt, respectful to the memory of the 
dead, and gratifying to the vanity of the 
living, to have funerals very pompous and 
mi^nificent; and it is thought mean to 
challenge an undertaker's bill when the 
tear is in the eye. But families may now 
have all the splendour of a magnificent fu- 
neral at a very easy rate, by applying to 
the advertiser, who has invented the most 
elegant slipping gilt case mountings and 
trappings of every kind for coffins, of all 
sises, which are easily drawn up after the 
coffin reaches the ground. By this simpler 
contrivance, the living may have the benefit 
of many a good dinner, which the burying 
the dead with costly funeral ornaments often 
deprives them of. 
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VII. Perfamery of all kinds, warranted ge-« 
nuine, and every article belonging to this branch 
of business at astonishingly low terms. 

Veritable bearVgrease, as cheap as hog's- 
lard or salt butter.-^Scented pomatums hard and 
softt as cheap as mutton-suet. — ^Vegetable milk 
of roses, cheaper than asses milk. — Also veget- 
able chicken gloves and Circassian bloom.— 
Elastic wigs, more natural than the hair. La- 
dies' t^tes and curls, as cheap as horse and cow 
tails. — The best hair-powder, as cheap as com- 
mon flour. Mareschal-powder, with the true 
spice and musk flavour, as cheap as pepper and 
salt. — Red, pink, and brown hair-powders, as 
cheap as brick-dust or pounded tanners' bark, 

VIII. Patent articles of every kind, cheaper 
than any patentee can afford to sell them. — 
Among others, he recommends the patent aiifo- 
matonjigure^ which stands on the table by the 
plate at dinner or supper, and, by lifting the 
meat to the mouth, saves ladies and gentlemen 
the trouble of feeding themselves. — ^Also the fi- 
gure for writing letters, without thQ danger of 
)>ad spelling, of which the living are so often 
guilty. — Patent elastic handkerchiefs^ which 
wring the nose without the assistance of the 
thumb and finger. — ^Patent wigs, to sit doser 
than the hair. — Patent behinds of all sizes^ 
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tool and light. — ^Patent bosoms^ prominent be* 
yond all belief! — ^Patent gloves.— Patent shoes» 
stockings^ and buckles. — ^Patent elastic breeches, 
which do not require above a week to be able to 
walk in. — ^Patent bats, bonnets, and night-caps. 
•—Patent thimbles, ear- pickers, and tooth-picks. 
—Twenty different kinds of patent tootb*pow* 
ders, for scouring the teeth to transparency •<— 
Patent rolls and butter. — ^Patent biscuit. — Patent 
snuff and tobacco, &c. &c. &c. 

IX. Genuine spirits of all kinds retailed in 
small quantities, at a much lower price than the 
king's duty. — Rum, not too much whiskified.— 
True Holland gin, distilled by the best makers 
in town and country. 

N. B. These genuine spirits are all from aa 
entered excise cellar. 

X. Genuine foreign white and red wines, last 
vintage, as cheap as home-brewed.— Currant 
wine, of vintage 1 780, of the same quality and 
price as the above. 

XI. Tea, warranted not overloaded with sloe 
or elder leaves, and properly mixed. — Congo as 
cheap as chopped hay, and others in proportion. 

Hawkers well treated, and enabled to sell to 
private families at a handsome profit. 

N. B. As a great calamity has happened to 
our fellowconntrymen in the West Indies, 
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the lowest sugars will be raised only 3d.' pet 
lb. * that we may retain a remembrance of 
their misfortunes, and a fellow-feeling for 
their distresses. 
XIL Genuine medicines of all kinds, for 
every disease ; and, for the lovers of great bar- 
gains, double the quantity for half the price in 
the laboratories. A large strong vomit for three 
farthings ; and a patient kept purging a Week 
for a penny. — Jesuit's bark, as cheap as tan- 
ner8\--Extract of nettles, for pimples on the 
face ; — and the Ormskirk medicine, dog cheap. 

XIII. Poison for vermin of every kind, male 
or female, and no questions asked. — ^That valua- 
ble treatise. Every Man his own Vermin Killer, 
sold in dozens or single copies. 

XIV. Traps for animals of the most cautious 
nature, whidi never fail — from the mouse to the 
man trap. 

The advertiser entreats that the public will 
not consider him as using the pahry tricks of 
advertising quacks: He can assure the world 
that he is a man of character, and his manner of 
dealing will prove it. Sales below prime cost are 
continued from year to year ^ and the. great 

* On the news of the hurricane in the West Indies, sugan 
instantly started 9d. per lb. 
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Mms of money thai are made by sadi dealers 
must convince the most credulous, that they caa 
be undersold in every article ; and the public 
may be assured, that even the manufacturer 
himself cannot afford the goods ao cheap as the 
advertiser ; and he entreats, that ladies and gen* 
tlemen will believe him, and trust the quality to 
his integrity. 

Timely notice of the place of sale will be 
given in a future advertisement, and commis^* 
sions will be called for at every house4 
E.G. 



[A very extraordinary licentiousness had been 
observed for some time among the youth of 
both sexes, and particularly the very young 
females, as would appear from the following 
note, which was published in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant. This note had led to in- 
quiry ; and the Printer, who had refused other 
strictures, admitted those that follow.] 

**Wb have received Juvenal's favour, and 
must allow, if his facts are well founded, that his 
satire^ though cutting and severe^ is certainly 

c 
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just ; and that no language can be too strong to 
lash so abjectly vicious and detestable a charac* 
ter. But, as it is so marked, and such circum* 
stances pointed out, as might rouse indignation, 
we must beg leave to decline being the instru- 
ment of the correction, however just and lao* 
dable. — ^We would recommend it to our corre- 
spondent Juvenal to bestow a paper of serious 
advice to parents and guardians on attention to 
the education and conduct of their children, and 
particularly daughters, from the earliest period 
of life, if they wish them to escape the character 
of impure. Manners and morals are indeed dis* 
solute ', but surely a hoary head should induce 
attention to decorum, if it does not extinguish 
gross vice/' 

[A few days after this, an apology from the 
Printer, and a letter upon the subject appeared.] 

The following letter, occasioned by our note to a 
correspondent, Juvenal, in a late paper, is too 
interesting to be suppressed, though we re- 
ceive in it our own share of censure. 

Sir, 
I observe you have received, from a corre- 
spondent, Juvenal, strictures on some character^ 
occasioned, as it would seem, by such a species 
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of turpitude, that I caunot help reprehending 
your prudential reasons for suppressing them.-— 
Pray consider, Sir, that the greatest advantage 
we can derive from the freedom of the press is 
the correction of vice, and the protection of vir- 
tue ; and these purposes ought not to be defeat- 
ed by too scrupulous a delicacy. That noble 
and generous sentiment of the Roman poet 
should ever be present to the mind. 

Nihil humani a me alienum puto» 

Dare, Sir, to be avowedly a friend to ndankind, 
and take a concern in what respects the rights 
of humanity. What heart will not make the 
cause of virtue and innocence peculiarly inte* 
resting, except such detestable characters as are 
pointed out by your correspondent Juvenal? 
Spare them not. Sir, but drag them into public 
.view. It is the cause of humanity, and should 
be heard. 

We condemn to an ingnominious death the 
poor illiterate wretch who pilfers our property ; 
yet the worst of assassins in a high sphere of 
life, who murders the peace and happiness of 
families, who trains the young and unexperi* 
enced to vice, and renders them the scorn of the 
Tirtuousy and the outcasts of society, is allowed 
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to walk about with impanity, a deliberate vil* 
lain! 

Some recent instances will start to the view of 

' every person acquainted with this metropolis ; 

and to others^ the marks of pity, contempt, and 

scorn, which are expressed as they pass along, 

will sufficiently point them out. 

The femide who once falls from innocence is 
justly held to be sunk into perpetual debase- 
ment, and the person who first vitiates the young 
female mind is,, in fact, the cause of anguish 
worse than death. Where is the father who would 
not rather see bis child a breathless corpse, or the 
brother who would not with joy carry his sister's 
head to the grave, than sde her in the road to 
infamy, wretchedness, disgrace, and despair ?*— *> 
What can equal the agonizing pimgs that must 
arise to parents and friends on such reflection ? — 
and why are the authors of such complicated ca- 
lamity allowed to continue in society,— -and yet 
they themselves, perhaps, are fathers ! 

Allow me to say, Sir, that you have shewn a 
false delicacy in concealing the strictures of Ju^ 
venal. The only motive I can assign for this is, 
that yon think the exposing such a character 
to the public is too great a I'eproach to the 
country. The degrees Of indignation and con- 
tempt indeed, are not infinite; and I would re- 
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gret, with yo^, that tbU city should exhibit the 
lowest point in the scale. I enter into your idea^ 
and will treat it with indulgence. Let me, how- 
ever, entreat (from the information I have re- 
ceived in consequence of your note to Juvenal), 
that you will at least recommend it to all pa- 
rents, guardians, and mistresses pf boarding- 
schools, to prevent their daughters and female 
charges from going to the Calton Hill, and the 
less frequented walks of the neighbourhood of 
this city, in the afternoons and evenings, how- 
ever fine the weather, without proper attendants^ 
for there a hoary fiend has often stole, like the 
devil .to Paradise^, to practise his machinations 
y\\e upon the playful innocents. But now that 
the severity of winter advances, he will, no 
doubt, prowl nearer our doors than in the mild 
eveniogs of summer. 

Ye parents, teach your lisping offspring ter- 
ror at the name ! that your fond and anxious 
iiearts may preserve the prospect of comfort in 
virtuous children, and that they may not 



fsH like a foil ear of coniy 



Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's blasted in the ripening. 

Teach your daughters that virtue alone consti- 
tutes happiness ; that modesty, reserve, and de- 



.«« 
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licacy are essential to the female character ; and 
that the smallest levity that leads even to a sus- 
picion of impurity of mind is fatal to every pro- 
spect of comfort in a matrimonial state. 

Be not surprised at the progress of licentious- 
ness and vice in the rising generation. Know 
that there are wretches, whose sole employment 
it is to corrupt the young, and to spread vice 
like contagion. Watch over your yet uncor- 
rupted offspring. Know what company they 
keep, what books they read, and be assured, that 
Ignorance of vice is one of the surest guardians 
of virtue ! 

What punishment can be adequate to the bar- 
barity of corrupting innocence ?— of sacrificing 
the young and the lovely, whose artless smiles 
claim protection, but who, by the first step to 
vice, are irretrievably drawn into the most de* 
plorable abyss of misery, from which death 
alone can relieve th^m ? — deluded too by those, 
whose age, experience, and duties of station 
ought to make them friends and protectors ! But, 

Like damaged clocks, whose hands and bells dissent, 
FoUy sings six, while nature points at twelte. 



Monster of nature ! is it that thou art un- 
worthy of the love of riper years, that thou art 

1 
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thus led to anticipate the experience of children ? 
Are there net a sufficient number of poor unfor- 
tunates, that thou must hunt to add to the cata- 
logue of the miserable, and that infant memories 
must date their wretchedness from thee ? Must 
the hours of fond parental solicitude be repaid 
by disappointment, and years of unwearied at- 
tention and instruction rendered useless by thy 
contaminating deeds ? Must the opening blos- 
soms of hope be blasted, and the prospects of joy 
and comfort to age be clouded with darkness and 
despair by thy guilty means ? Shall the tender 
affections and blessings of the parent be turned 
to agony and curses against his child, for thy 
brutal baseness ? Dastardly reptile 1 if thou hast 
no morals, or if thou hast no delicacy, show 
some sense by takipg advice. 

Prudently confine thyself to the pleasures 
which belong to thy period of life, or hide thy 
head in solitude, and become a harmless savage. 
Expose not thy hoary locks to the contempt of 
the world, and stain not the young, who may 
rise to honour, to dignity, and virtue, with the 
filthy practices of an odious beast. 

Retire, and amend thy manners, or expec( 
Soon to hear with redoubled freedom from 

CATO CBNSOB. 

E. C; 
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[In consequence of the above, a note was insert- 
ed IB the newspaperi that ^* if Cato Caisor 
would inform the Publisher how a letter ooold 
be convejred to him, he would have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the vindication of a chap 
racter thought to be pointed at ;*' and the fed* 
lowing answer was sent to the printer.] 

Sib, 

Thb communication (I cannot call it vindi- 
cation,) you promised is received. The signa- 
ture, A friend and wellwisher to Caio Cemar, 
bespeaks a degree of mean flattery, which was 
neither wished for nor expected. 

Such praise defames; as if a fool should mean, 
By spitting on your face, to make it clean. 

Nor will his compliment, as the successor of 
Junius, be received.— The applause of such men 
IS dishonour — ^their approbation satire«-«« — If the 
letter communicated is written in the person's 
own proper hand, why is the signature not in 
his own proper name, considering the request 
that is made of an interview ? If he feels the 
stroke^ 

Let the stricken deer go weep ! 
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Inform your correspondient. Sir, that if Cato 
Censor is not vindictive, neither is he, like Cer* 
berus, ' to fae lulled with a sop. He measures the 
integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
professions. He knows neither malice nor re* 
sentment to any individual ; but he feels the 
force of that first law of nature and society. Thou 
shah do no injury. 

Tell your correspondent, that the most favour- 
able interpretation is allowed^ without the refers 
ence he makes to you for 'an explanation. The 
story of a recent unfortunate outcast may per- 
haps be true, though differently related : But 
let him not rest his defence on a case so vaguely 
supported. The being the original seducer of 
the unhappy girl he mentions is not laid to his 
charge. The example is only given as an in* 
stance of the fatal consequences of seduction. 
He would wish to eva<}e or lessen the censure 
by Tindication where he is not accused* Out 
of compassion and delicacy, particulars are avoid- 
ed. Tell him, that Cato Censor espoused the 
cause of innocence, humanity, and decorum ; 
and, if the purposes he aimed at shall be served 
by his endeavours, he will be satisfied with 
having done bis duty, and will rejoice over the 
feinting sinner, though he must lament that 
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the £atal effects of Uie iniquity will appear many 
days bence: 

Tell your correspondent, that it is not the im- 
port of his idea of the word dastard that can in* 
timidate. The word, as used by Cato Censor, 
was applied to a person given to mean vice, and 
the man who is so incapable of heroic actions. 

It is the confession he makes of sorrow and 
regret that at present sweetens the ink of this 
pen, and prevents it from turning into gall ; and 
it is well that such kindly meaning could be 
gathered from your correspondent's epistle, else 

I ftfaould a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up his soul, and wring his hear^ 
If it be made of penetrable stuff. 

The loose morals. and manners that prevail in 
many families in this city and suburbs at present 
may perhaps be a plausible excuse for a man of 
no principle taking liberties ; but surely men of 
probity and honour possess an elevation of mind 
that will not stoop to baseness. 

The promise from your corresp<Mident, of in- 
offensive behavipur, shall in the mean time sus* 
pend animadversion ; but let him know, that 
there are pow more eyes, and those more watch^ 
ful, than the eyes of Argus, on such conduct ad 
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has been pointed at. Let such characters take 
care, that the sword of justice be not unsheath- 
ed ; and tell them, that inattention to advice may 
occasion the pillory being stained with unpre* 
oedented infamy ! 

Whisper to your correspondent (in the spirit 
of meekness), and to such as may feel themselves 
included in the description and censure. 

Go to thy dosety and theie shut thee b. 
By deep repentance wash away thy sin ; 
From haunts of men, to shame and sorrow fly, 
Andy on the verge of deaths learn how to die. 

Cato Cbnsob. 
E.C. 



FOB THB 

EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT. 

Sib, 
Your paper I always take in ; but, let me tell 
you, there are several articles of intelligence of 
iale which you have neglected to give. us. I 
shall for once supj^y the deficiency, in hopes of 
your being more attentive for tiie ifuture. * 



' 
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Casualties during the course of last week, and 

Intelligence Extraordinary. 

< 

I. In the Pantheon *, a gentleniBa was snd* 
iwAy seized with a locked jaw, in the outset of 
an extempore speech. It is said this sudden 
disorder was occasioned by his notes being left 
at home. 

To prevent accidents of the like kind, the next 
debate, we are informed, will be, *' Is it na- 
tural to eat when hungry ?" Upon this 
occasion, bread, cheese, and porter will be 
introduced,' and it is thought the jaws of 
the whole company will be kept wagging, 
and the question carried in the affirmative 
without a division. A very crowded audi- 
ence is expected. 

II. Relieved from a violent cholic, by an im- 
mense explosion, in her bed at the battery, the 
Hundred Pounder Carronade. 

III. Died of the falling sickness, with vertigo 
and violent retchings, a Member of the Town-^ 

^ The Pantheon is a debating club lliat meets weekly, like 
the Robin Hood in London. They n^nerally give a week^s 
prenQitB notice in the nevapapers dfi tl^e tu^j^t of tboM: de^ 
bate. The. If^ ^ubjeot wfip this*—*' Is love n^ur^ f* 



CauneiL It is thought his new way t)f life bad 
brought on the disease. 

IV. Died of a stranguary in the Castlerhill» 
one of the ciitfs water-pipes^ much regretted^ 
haying long preserved an nmbkmiehed charac- 
ter. 

v. A violent battle * was fought between the 
Butchers and the Feuars of the New Town*. The 
camp of the former was proposed to be stormed i 
bnt they beat a parley. During the contest 
there was a great slaughter in the old camp i 
aad, h^d it not been for the bridge^ th^ passen* 
gers must have waded through a sea of blood to 
the New Town. — This city can no longer be 
reproached for having a bridge over dry land. 
The public are indebted to the numerous per- 
fumers who have generously taken their station 
in the vicinity of the field of battle. 

VI. The solicitors at law made a doniltion to 
the.Charity Workhouse. This is considered as 
an uncommon accident in the present times. 

^ There was a violent contest at this tiine between die inha* 
bitants of die New Town and die batchem, about remoTing tbc 
slaughter-houses. An act of parliament for the removal was 
obtained, but the money for indemnifying the butchers could 
not be raised by subscription, and the slaughter-houses re- 
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VII. Lost from several of the pulpits of this 
city, a Sunday Morning's Lecture ^. 

Vin. Several Members of Parliament, in pas- 
sing, visited the academy for instructing the 
dumb, previous to their attendance on their duty 
in the House of Commons. 

IX. In an increasing dropsy, these two inve- 
terate enemies. Public Taaes^ and Private Lux^ 
ury. 

X. In a gdloping consumption. Private FoT'- 
iuncy and Quack Medicines. 

E.C. 



EOR THE 

EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT. 

Sir, 
You are daily announcing new clubs to the 
public ; but you have not yet thought proper to 
give ours a place. Allow me to inform you, 
that our club is one of an old establishment, and 
at present the most numerous in this city, and 
desirous to be better known. It has made a 
more rapid progress of late years than any so- 

* It was customary to have two discourses on the Sunday 
forenoon; but, at this time, some clergymen introduced the 
fashion of two prayers and one discourse. 
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ciety whatever. Besides, the visible efiects 
which our club has had bn the manners of the 
metropolis entitle it to some attention* If you 
will be pleased to make us better known, by 
inserting the few following lines in your paper, 
I shall make a motion to iiave it taken in for the 
benefit of the reading members. 

I am yours, &c. 

L.H. 

Jetebtl Ctub. 

A gala meeting of The Jezebel is to be held 
at the rendezvous on Sunday next, after evening 
service, on business of importance. — Supper not 
to be on the table till full three minutes after 
twelve, to prevent the censure of the superstitious 
and scrupulous for breaking the Sabbath *, and 
no swearing will be permitted till the tenth 
bumper. 

Proposals will be laid before the meeting for 
having a supper or dinner with the fVig^^he 
JeTohoani'—the Borachuh-^the Cape — the Hum* 
drum — the Antemanum — the Pandemonium---' 
the Skink—the Spunge-^he Free and JEasy--^ 
the Crm-— and the Sfc. Clubsy — in order to pre^ 
serve a friendly intercourse. 

^ A ball had been given some time before on a Saturday 
tiight 
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' * Several vac^tncies having lately htfipened by 
the pretnaiore death of decayed inenibers ai 
twenty years of age^ it is resolved, that no new 
member can.be proposed under ten^ and no gin 
permitted till twelve. 

Several letters of c<Anplaint from parents and 
guardians will be laid before the meeting ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that the fault lies at 
home, and not with this club. Volunteers can- 
not be refused ; and if parents do not like the 
manners of the Jezebel Club, they should be 
careful to inculcate other manners, by exaniple 
and precept, to their children and domestics. 

The present increasing freedom of manners 
among all ranks, gives the most flattering pros- 
pect of numerous applications for aditiission ; and 
as the club are resolved to be scrnpuldus, when 
so many candidates are ofTering, one white ball 
will positively exclude. 

A proposal for a subscription for the encou- 
ragement of circulating libraries, will be r^ad 
from the chair, ae from long experience, they 
have been found the most successful promoters 
of the interest of thi§ Society. It wilt be recom^ 
mended to all parents to give their children an 
unrestricted licence to draw knowledge from 
these pure fountains of information. 

Schemed for defeating the absurd plan of a 
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new Bridewell, so; shocking to female ddicacy, 
will be thankfully received. Many of the club 
havii^ been in intimate habits with ^iqembers 
of the august houses of Parliament, it is to be 
hoped they will use their influence to strengthen 
oppositioa upon this occasion. 

A vote of thanks will be proposed to the ma^ 
gistrates, ministers, and captains of the guard 
of this city, for their great lenity and indulgence 
to the Society, and their healths will be given io 
a bumper. 

It is proposed that one side of the upper boxes 
at the theatre should be taken by the year^ for 
the «se of the society^, by way of show'-box ^ and, 
for this purpose, a subscription will be opened. 
— Ab the manager has hitherto been very oblig- 
ing, his health will also be given in^ a bumper. 

The evening walk .recommended by the club 
is from the Luckenbooths to the further end of 
the New North Bridge, and along Prince's 
Stieet. The day-light members may also use 
this walk, if their drapery is tolerable. The 
mendicant members are requested to keep the 
low grounds, as the Cowgate, Grass-market, 
Blackfriars Wynd, &c. &c. several respectable 
inhabitants having complained loudly, that they 
cannot visit with their wives and daughters of 



aA evening, without being blasted With gth and 
dbiicenity. 

Several discarded footmen have applied to the 
cittb for its patronage in their new profi^sMon <tf 
dancing-masters. Thalthis elegant accompliah* 
ment may not interfere With the vulgar hoars of 
business, these schools will not be opened till 
nine o'clock at night. I'he present fttshionable 
suppers will thus permit servants to have an 
hoar's practising before they are V^aoted at hotn^. 
Apprentices of every kind will be taAight in a 
few lessons to get rid of v\ilgar prejudices) and, 
instead of sheepish modesty, to assuttie the air 
JUgagi ^0 becoming, or the fiet^ce stare and im^ 
pudent strut so manly I 

Hair-dressers will be taught hoiv to ehter a 
house with address, and also hot^ to lead a con- 
versation with a lady or gentleman according to 
character and circumstances. 

As these dahcing- schools for servants and w^ 
prentices of both sexes have been found very 
nseful nurseries for the club, it is hoped the pre*- 
sent petitioners will meet with coubteffififaoe and 
protection at the meeting. 

Aftier supper the fallowing duel will be t^ 
hearsed by Ned Hopeful and Bet Bouncer.*— 

By TWO BLACK BTE8 Diy heart was won, ' 

Sure never wretch was more ondone, 



To Cblia with ray suit I came; 
But she, regardless of her prize, 
Thoaght proper to reward my flarae 
With two black eyes / 

Lydu Habkiuan 

in the Chair. 

N. S. The iiecrei committee witt meet on; 
Monday evening at ten o'clock^ at St CeciKa^'s 
Oyster Cellar*— Mrs Slamakin in the chair. 

E.C. 



[TfiB Sommer and Amumn of 17^ having been 
very unfavourable, there was a great scarcity 
of grain in Scotland, and parlicolarly in the 
north. Resolutions of a meeting held at Aber« 
deen were published at Edinburgh, JaiHiairy 
IS^ 178Sj by which it appears, that it was the 
opinion of the meeting, that the dogs shoiM 
be instantly killed, and that no person sfaoald 
drink home-brewed spirits, or malt Ivquor, kc. 
Two days afterwards the following waa pub* 
lished.] 

* However ludicrous this may appear, there is sack a hoim 
and 8101 in die Cowg^te, adjoiniDg to the Concert Hall. 
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MEETING OF CITIZENS. 

Sir, Edinburgh, Jan. 15, 1783. 

I AM desired, by a Meeting of respectable Ci* 
tizens, held here for taking into consideration 
proper plans of relief for this city, in the present 
alarming scarcity of grain, to express their high 
satisfaction with the judicious resolutions of the 
county of Aberdeen, published in your paper of 
' the 13th. 

The meeting unanimously approved of the fol- 
lowing resolutions of that county, viz. 

1st, That a frugal economy with regard to 
provisions should be observed y and that, with 
this view, all dogs, unless those of great use and 
value, should be instantly put ta death. 

Qdfy, That the food of maa should not be con- 
sumed by vile animals. 

Sdfy, That no man should be allowed to drmk 
more at a meal than was necessary, and that q[>i* 
rits should be absolutely prohibited. 

. Aihfy, That benevolence and sympathy should 
be recommended to all perscHis, that they may 
supply, according to their abilities, the wants of 
their fellow creatures, in the present distressing 
times. 

It was then moved, seconded, and voted, that 
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similar measures, suited to the pres^it ntuatiou 
and circumstances of this city, should be adopt* 
ed; and, in imitation of the foregoing resolutions^ 
the meeting were unanimously of opinion, 

Isl, That all beggars, thieves, wh — s, discard** 
ed footmen, idle ragabonds, blackguards, and 
ballad-singers, who infest this city, should be in« 
stantly put to death, as they consume a great 
deal of good provision, and are not only useless 
but noxious animals. . 
N. B. A debate arose upon this article, whe- 
ther Players^Tumblers, Rope-dancers, Fire^ 
eaters^ fcc. should; not be iaclnded? ilnd. 
some even went the length of proposing, 
that the courts of law should be cleansed. — 
One gentleman observed, that the fire-eaters 
might be allowed a chance for their lives, 
by permitting them to sit at kitchea-fires 
and ovens, provided they promised to eat 
nothing but the dropping embers and red 
cinders.— ^Quack Doctors, he was clearly of 
opinion, should be buried alive. 
2dfyj That application should be made to the 
magistrates, that they might issue their orders 
to have theLochaber-axes'broughtto akeen edge 
for the occasion ;. apdthat^ instead, of the reward 
usaally advertised, in the case odvaddogs, to be 
paid at the conuciUcbamber, on.prodijicing the 



> 
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MipotaAed tnl of the animal, that ootbiag bat 
. real human heads would be paid Ibr.^—It wq9 
prop<»ed, that a party of the town-guard should 
attend with 3eoared vrasfcete, to shoot the i^ 
firaictofy« 

Th^ the bosiaess wkight begM anjr night* at 

twelve o'clock^ at the haunts of Tioe» idlanessi 

and debapchcry. — ^Three batchers, oae surgeon, 

and the hangman of tba city to be a oommittee 

of directors to witness the . ^xecuttoa ; but the 

haogman 10 fa»M no vole, lest he should prefer 

hemp to the Loobaber^ axe or the musket 

N. B. As many of the bodies would be de* 

privedofthat curioas organ the brain, the 

meeting thought they might be sold as great 

bargains to the students of phyaic, aod the 

mmiey properly applied to support people 

wortli preaenring adkiva 

94ly, That all gamblers, the (die and worthless 

of both «exe6, a considerable proportion of hair- 

dre$3M*s, perfumers, fbolmien,' ^shairmen, &c« 

and, in short, those of every class who com$ 

under the 'dkeseription of 



/rtig^, canmmere nati, 



ought, in tfae'presefH; scarcity of'Corn, %o be rede* 
^ned nle and wciless animals, and uot perantMed 
to c(ms«ntoe the feod of man. But, rather than 



l^foduGt miiy diitotibaaM m the tiUjr» Mme of 
AcBi migiit be indulged in keepiag iwtiire jaliye^ 
1^ better tupeB, by ioe«i9^ of the eMitii^s car* 
Mge of dogs ia Aberdeenshire^ These animals 
aright be pieUed and sent .here, instead of the 
aftooai ekportatioa.of.pork, wbiph mAjr be kept 
at home for the preservation of mare yjsluable 
JiTee. * 

Upon thie head they recommend the importa- 
tion of 

Mastiffs for Justices, Provc^tSp snd Aldermen ; 

BuU Dpjpi for Lawyers, Attorney!, ]F4a^rs, 

Terriers for Agents befoije the Inferior Conrts ; 
Greyfooundp for Meeiieogers» Ctidies, Qfaaiir- 

mettt Running-Footmen, Ace. 
Collins or Sbephesda' Dogs for Clergy and 

Sehoolmastett ( . 
IS^pianifils for Bonojig|bi Potiticiaas ; 
Ung Chnrjtesis kind-r^Hack in themonth^or 

the stAuneh friends of the Hpwie of Stoarti 
Tnai^ts f<9r Vintners, and keepers of Oyster 

CeUar4; 
SbodM for Hysteriieel Lndies ; 
Unuk Pugs for MerahnnM j-Hind 
Water Dogs for Shipmastem and Seilovs, 

^ Abodeen simiiaUy esqpoits a great quantity of pickled pork« 
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N. B^ ThU ougbt) sfter all» to be conmkrail 
as a; very great itidalgbticey «b Ibis food is 
reckoned high linniry in , tamay . naiioib ; 
and the fMandkrins of China^ those potiah.«- 
ed gentlemen, extol die deli^sacy of a Bow- 
• wow^^ove all things. If lap-dogs are to be 
included in the proscription, a few barrels 
of bread and batter fed Pompeys, fidele^ 
and G^toBy might be sent for the delicate 
stomachs of tea-table slanderers and demi- 
reps^'of fashion. 
Athly, That all private persons and clubs, who 
drink more than is necessary, should be watched 
with a sharp eye, and assessed in particular sums, 
according to their opulence or iWe of liquor ^ 
and therefore,' that a strict attention should be 
paid to several clubs in this city, such as, ^he 
Capillaire, the Borachio, the Apioian, the Hum- 
drum, the Poker, the Cap0, the Blast and Qdaff, 
Doctors of the Faculty, the Jeroboami the Ocean, 
the Pi{)6^ and, though last not least> the viMuous, 
the y^rierable, and dignified Wig, wbo^ so much 
to their honour and kind attention, always inform 
the public of their meetings. Also (thai an'' of- 
ficer should be appointed to take dbtice of all 
dram-drinkers^ lovers of a frbstyinail in the morn- 
ing, of cauld cocks, Athole brose, old man's milk, 
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half aod half, bitters, chearers, doctors, torrie 
TOfri€^^c. &c. Ice* 

Sihfy^ That as sympathy and beneTolence are 
so properly recommended to all denominations, 
-die preses mored, that a subscription should be 
opened for the relief of the industrious poor, and 
that those* who did not subscribe should have the 
poor billeted upon them, in proportion to their 
circumstaoces, till next harvest; and for this 
•purpose he proposed, that a list of the subscrib- 
ers should be published. 

By order of the meeting, 

Timothy Cobncraik, Clerk. 



Edinburgh, Sept. 15. 1783. 
The following simple narrative speaks much 
instruction, and may be of use to parents and 

youth. 

Thbophbastus. 

A geatlemaa in the medical line was some 
time ago asked to visit a patient, and was con- 
dueled by an ddeily woman up three pair of 
stairs, to a gloomy, shabby, skylighted apart- 



I 

nmt. Wb^a lie mtered« he pMrdeimd tvo 
young females sitting on th^ sidf^ nf » Sixty b^d 
jfvithout ciurtaiMt On f^pfwching^ t># feiind 
Q»a of tb#m wi^rly in Un$ figoniM of deatb, sop** 
ported by the oMier, who M^as ptrMftdiog lier to 
f^ifee> bii 4>f brMd dippcM} in wifUu Tbftpife 
^mm^tfii figum i^iiaed, wyiqg» in a feeble 
Jimguid roioot That it would but tostribute to 
|»A9l<3tBg b#r n»iMry, wbich she hoped vrae near 
an teyQd*f^l/>Qki9g ai tbe Doctor with eariiait- 
ness, she said. You have oone too laiie, &t ; I 
want not your ^wstance :**^ 



** O couid'st thou minister to a mind diseu'd ; 
Or stop th' access and passage to remorse." 

Here she fetched a deep sigh, and dropped upon 
the bed— Every mean of relief was afforded, but 
in yaki ; f^^r, in }ess thaiO w bour, she expired* 
. In a small box by the side of tbe b&A "were 
found some papers, by which it app^red, tbut 
the unhappy young woman had had more tbw 
an oi^filinary eduqation; that she had changed her 
name, and concealed that of her parents, whom 

«he siekoerely. piiM^ fend whose gMMeat ^vlt 
Jbad bMii tee oi»ebt j^diilgfipcf^ mnI a mspbeed 
coiiifideiee in the pnndenfle igf their favoorile 
4mf^t»^ Witb son^ idUectpom respecting lier 
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fonera], the foUcMiraig puilwtiNe tinm #ere feimd» 
and some liMSe notiej in flie corner of the box 
'was assigned to have them engraved on her tomb-^ 
stone: 

VjERSES FOR MY TOMB-STONE, 

If ever I shall have one, 

■ ■ 

BY A rJtOS?|TyTJ£ AVP K JP^IT^WT^ 

^ H^re rtst the reliqnes of a nyiii|A uadoiie^ 
Who dyiat, ^lidM her diyii 4iad «i^^ %QgM^» 



The wretoksd victis of % qnickdacay^ 
Reliev'A fima life, on this coid hsd t£ dsj, 
(The bst and on)^ rcAige fioraqr vfos%) 
A lost, lov»«aiii'id ftmale I npose. 

Fsopi li» ssd hoar I lidtanU te> Us rhamH| 
TieUn^, hali^ieU, in the desefar^ 
To that, whose aii&d ml bales eveiy &q|t» 
Shdt'riag say aaisri^p IP this woliOBwi ¥aialt# 
When pampered, ftaiVdi sbandoii!d, «r in drinks 
Sfy <|innghti iwst nwik'd ip steivm^ not to thiaki 
Nor codU 2«)eoted coBBcieBoe. gain the pow^ 
Of cakn iwAeation Car 4tat ferieus boor ; 
I doTst not jaok to nimt I «vbs bsfoce, 
My soalshffssifc faatk, and mrAtA tp he no accfc " 
One step taineeatafem s wlhoi it asntas^ 
TIDf step fay step, perdition wreck'd the sool. 

Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure 
Old c^er of age, wore out when scarce mature; 
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Dfoly debafl^dy to stifle my ctiflgiut 
Of life, which sunk me with the lowe8l;4art| 
Covered with guilt, infection, debt, and want. 
My home a brothel, and the street my haunt. 
Full seven long years of infamy IVe pin'd. 
And fondled, loath'd, and preyed upon mankind ; 
Till, the full course of sin and vice gone through. 
My shattered &bnc fitil'd at twenty-two $ 
Then death, with every horrcMr in his train, 
Clos'd the sad scene of riot, guilt, and pain. 
O I could it shut the future from my view. 
Nor dread eternity I my life renew i 
Renew to anguish, and the deepest woe. 
While eiuUes ages never cease to flow 1 

Te fUr associates of my opening bloom I 
O I come and weep, and profit at my tomb ;— - 
To me sweet peaee and virtue once were known,. . 
« And Peafce, O Vir<oe4 F^ace is aD tky own.'' 
Let my short youthi-HDy blighted .beanty .prove . 
The fatal poison of unlawful love ; 
<' Let jealous fears your every step attend^ 
Mark well the flatt*r^,.fTom the real fnend/' 
Chaste keep the inind; preserve themanners pure; 
If pea^ at home, or love you would secure* 
O I think how quick my feul career I ran. 
The dupe of passion, vanity, and man ; * 
Then shun the path where soft tempifeatiotiB ahine«»r 
Yours be tiie le86on«««sad ezperienoe iauafi. 
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LETTERS TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Babt. 

LBTTBB FIBST. 
Tempora' miitantiir, et not mnlmmr in illia» 

Sib, 

I HAVB often thought, that it might not only 
be entertaining, but useful, to remark, from time 
to time, the vicissitudes in civilized society, and 
the progress of its manners ; and, by comparing 
the present with the past, to examine, whether, 
as individuals^ or as people, we were improving 
or declining. 

It is frequency difficult to assign a reason for 
the revolntioM which take place in the circumr 
stances and manners of a country, or to trace the 
causes that have occasioned a change ; hot it is 
evident, that the first step towards investigating 
the cause is to state the facts. A plan of this 
kind, frequently repeated, might be. of great 
utility, by leading to cultivation and improve^ 
ment in some things, and to correction or prohi- 
bition in others ; while it would, at the same 
time, afford a valuable fund of facts for the anna« 
list, the philosopher, and the historian. 

Every person, whose recollection extends but 
Xo a few years past, must be sensible of a very 
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striking difference in the external appearance of 
Edinburgh, and alaro in the mode of livings tr&de^ 
and manners of the people. 

Let us state a comparison, for instance, no far* 
ther back than between the year I76S and the 
year 1783, and from thence to 1793, and many 
features of the present time will probably appear 
promhaent and striking, which, ia the gradual 
pDOgress of society, have passed altogether qih 
noticed, or have been but fiuDtly perocsved. So 
remarkable a change is not perhaps to fan 
equalled, in n short a period, in any diky df 
Eumpe ; nor in the same city for two centuries 
taking all the alterations together.-^Wben the 
plaiu al present in contettiplalion are comfrfeted, 
Edioburgh will be the most beaalifWi aad pie» 
tuf eaqoe city in the world. 

In )763-*-£dinburgh was almost emirely con*> 
fined within the city-widls. The suburbs were 
of small extent. Nicholson's Street and Square^ 
Chisel Street, the greater part of Brislo Street, 
CrichMii Street, George's Square,* Teviot Row, 
Bttcdeuch Street, St Patrick's Square, &c. fcc« 
to the south, were fields and orchards. To the 
Borth, there was no bndge ; and (till of laie) the 

* What is now Geoi|^*s Square was in 1763 Ross Park. 
It was purchased for L.1200; and the ground-rents now 
yield above L. 1000 sterling /»r immcin to the proprietor. 

5 



Vkm Towoi iii^ith idl ite ^egaM and lai^ificem 
bttilding^ 6qtta#«d) nm^ cMrrt9» fto. extending^ 
upwards of a mite in length, and Mfar half a 
mile in breadth^ did not esin. * It nay whh 
truth be iai^, that there is not now in Europe » 
more betettfal terrace than Prince's Streeti nor 
a more elegant street than George Street. The 
tiews from Qaeen Street, to the north, exhibil a 
scene of grandeur and beauty unparalleled ift 
any city. 

It is a tnoderate calculation to say, that three 
miRions Sterling have been expended on buiUU 
ing, and public impnoTements, in and about the 
city of Edinburgh since 1 763 ; the environs of 
which cannot be surpassed- in views of the sab* 
fime, the ptcturesque, and the beautiful. > 

In I76S — ^People of quality and fashion lived 
in houses, which, in 1789, were inhabited by 
tradesmen, or by people in humble and ordinary 
life. The Lord JFustice-Clerk Tinwald's houae* 
was possessed by a French teacher — Lord Pre- 
sident Craigie's house^ by a rouping-wife or 

* The North Briilge was nearly completed in 1769$ when 
one arch, aod the abutments to the south, fell suddenly on the 
Sth of August of that year, aikd buried nine people in the 
nuns. Three or four scattered houses were then built in tho 
New Town. It was several years after the bridge was rebuild 
before people took courage to erect houses in the New Town. 
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saleswomra of old famiture— and Lord Orttm* 
more'a house was left .by a chairman for wa&t 
of acoommodation ^. 

In 17S&— A bridge to the southi over the 
Cowgate-street, was built, and the areas for 
building shops and houses on the east and west 
side of it, sold higher than perhaps ever was 
known in any city, (even in Rome, during the 
most flourishing times of the republic or the em- 
pire), to wit, at the rate of no less than L.969OOO 
per statute acre ; and some areas at the rate of 
L. 109)000 per acre :— and in 1790, the area at 
the east end of Milne's Square, sold for. above 
L, 15 1,000 /)«r acre! 

In March 1 792-**The ground for nine houses 
on the north of Charlotte's Square, sold for 
L. 2480 or L. 9 per foot in front, besides L. 6 
yearly, for every 42 feet ia front. 

The foundation-stone of the South Bridge, 
over the street of the Cowgate, was laid on the 

• 

* The house of the Duke of Douglas at the Union, is now 
possessed by a wheel-wright. Oliver Cromwell once lived in 
the late gloomy chambers of the Sheriff-clerk. The great 
Marquis of Argyle's house, in the Castlehin, was possessed by 
a hosier, at L. 12 per annuini. The house of the late President 
Dundas, who died in Dec. 17879 is now possessed by an iron- 
monger, as his dwelling-house and ware-room*.-— >A house late- 
ly inhabited by one of the present Lords of Session, is now 
possessed by a tailor. 



in of Angmt 1715 *• Th^ bridge, cpo^ialiBg 

of 2d arches, was bailt— the old bQ^ses wep^ r9- 
moyed— elegant oew honwB on bp^h $i4eis Yere 
finished— T4he shops occupled-^^iujl (he ^p^ 
opened for carriages in March ITjBS^^^n opoFf^ 
lion of aitonishiog celerity !*r*-r*By this chaogn, 
Niddry's, Merlin's^ and Pebbles' lyynds (or l^p^^) 
were annihilated ; antd the oldest jstone bnilcjiiig 
in Edinburgh was pnliied dowp, where Qiiispii 
Mary lodged the night fi^er thp b^tfl^ pf C«m 
bery hill f* It was th«p the house of $ir ^juipa 
Preston of CraigraiUer, I/ird Provost of ^in- 
bargh, 1667. 

In 1783 — ^A communication (towards the Cas* 
tle^) between the old and the new city, was be- 
gun by means of an immense mound of earthy 
above 800 feet in length, across a deep morass, 
and fliade passable for carriages in three yei^vs. 
Whikt the mound was formiog, it sunk at diflbr- 
ent periods, above 80 feet on the west side, and 
was again filled up. Eighteen-hundred cart- 
loads of earth, from the foundations of thi^ hpuses 
then digging in the New Town, were (upon aa 
average,) laid upon this mound every day . This 

* On diggmg die foiiojatmit wUch was no kss tlisa 02 feet 
4eq^ mmay coiDft of £d var4 JL Ih and III. were foiiod. 

t See aa acoaaat and plfite of this housa iatbe QeDtleinaa» 
Magasiae, about three dr four yean ago. 

^ 
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18 a work unriyalled by any bat Alexander the 
Great's at Tyre ♦. 

The extent of Edinburgh at present is as fol- 
lows : — ^From the west end of Fountwn-bridge to 
the east end of Abbey Hill is above two English 
miles. From Broughton on the north to the 
Crrange toll-bar on the south, is aboot two Eng- 
lish miles. — ^The circumference, by the report 
of a gentleman who walked round it with a view 
to ascertain this point, is, as nearly as he could 
estimate, seven English miles. 

In 1786 — ^Tbe valued rents of houses in Edin- 
burgh, which pay cess or land-tax, were more 



* The height of this mound, from the surface of the ground, 
vrhich was formerly a lake, is at the south end 92 feet, and 
at the north end 5S feet. The quantity of earth that appears 
at present aboTe the sur&ce, measures 290«l67 cubical yards ; 
and, it is moderate to say, that half «• much is below the sur- 
face. This makes the mound, as it stands at present, 435,350 
cubical yards of travelled or earned eartlu Then, allowing 
three cart-loads to each cubical yard of earth, there must be 
1,305,750 caruloads in this mound ! It began by the magis- 
trates accommodating the builders in the New Town with a 
place to lay the -rubbish ; and this noUe and useful communi- 
cation cost the city only the expence of spreading the earth. 
Had the city paid for digging and driving the earthy it would 
have cost them L. 32,643, 15s. Slerling->.-sttpp08tag the digging, 
carting, and driving, as low as 6d. par cart-kMid« It is not yet 
nearly completed to its fnU bresdth. 
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than double what they were in 1763; and in 
1791 they were more than triple *. 

In 17i53-7-The revenue of the Post-Office of 
E£nbargh was L. 1 1,943 pet awMm^. 

In 178d'~The same revenue was upwards of 
L.40y000, and is since moch increased t» 

In 1763 — ^There were two stage*coaches, with 
thiee horses, a coachman, and postilion to each 
coach, which went to the port of Leith (a mile 
and a half distant) every hour from eight in the 

• In lS35-^TIie tente witiifn the city nfere L. 19^21 1 10 O 
In \%^^f^^^^^^^^u.^^^^^^ a4;953 6 8 
in 1751^^— —»—4»— —•——>»»——■*« ww Mo »» 31)4^97 

In VJ^ — ^The valued rents were above 65,000 

m .1 y yZf— — % %m •■» — ••• — — W»— — — — — ♦ w «•• ^^i%7ifw «^ ^ 

In iTpli ^ith Leith and Canongate,44..#^ 10S»982 
In 179Syi^.«...M-*«^««. doi M^.^.-^.*^.*.^ 106yG02 O 

N.B^-'One'fifth i$ deducted from the real rent in stating 
thfe c ess. iLeith and Canongate are not included in the above> 
(except in the two last articles,) though now one city with 
Edmbmgh. The valuation is confined to the royalty only. 
Amot thinks die real rent is half more than the valned rent. 
See his Hist. p. 339. 

f In ifpS, Sb Robert Sinclair of Stevenson had a giant 
from King William of the whok revenue of the PostOffice of 
Soodand, with a pension of L. 300 per aafiKm, to keep up the 
post Sir Robert, after deliberation, gave up the grant, as 
ddnioiig it dtsadvaatageous. 

A curious fiKt may also be h^e inserted. In l£34^ Charles 
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morning till eight at night, and conraaMd a full 
hour upon the rood. Ttere were no otber ^ge* 
coaches in Scotland, except one, which set out 
once a month for London, and it was ftimi twelve 
to sixteen days upon the journey. 

In 17B3-**-There were five or six stage^xiacli- 
es to Leith every half^honr, which ran it in fif- 
teen minetes. Donn, who opened the magtti- 
Acent hotels in the New Town, was the fiist per- 
son who attempted a stage^^xNioh td Dalkeitii^ a 
village six miles distant. — ^There are now stage- 
coaches^ dies, and diligences, to every consider- 
able town in Scoilaad, and to many of them two, 
thVee, ibnt, and five : To London there were no 
less thkn sixty Stage-coaehed mombty, 6t fifteen 
every week, and they reached the capital in four 
day s C'-^Aod^ in 17^ two of these sts^ge^oaches, 
(ii«4iidl sH out daily )^.retohed London in sixty 
ttonts, by t!he Mane road that r&quired twelve or 
sixteen days for the established coach in 1763*. 

L^ve a .gnmt to M«asn Dalmaboy and Davidsoo, for the 
exclusive sale of tobacco in the kingdom of Scotkad» far the 
ipace of seT^D yean, apoa their paying into the Exchequer 
L. 100 per 4mNJm.<*-Frora 1790 to 179^9 the leveuue ansing 
from tobacco (Customs and Excise) was L.£2y21J^ &. 

* A pefsoa may now set out on Sunday aflevao^n, afior di- 
vine service^ from Edinbuigh to I^ondon ; m^y stiy a wWe day 
in LondQfiy<and bei^gaia ia Ediabui^ft't ^ SatuPfii^ ataixin the 



In lyfid'^ThehackneyMsoacbei iqE4tqburgh 
were few in number* apd perbaps th« worst of 
the kind in Britain, 

In 1783^F^The number of hackney-coacbei 
waa more than tripled,, and they were the hand^^ 
somest carriages, and had the best horses for the 
purpose, of any, without exception, in Europe. 
In 179Q» many elegapt backney^chanots were 
added. There are no other of the kind in Bri* 
tain that ply the itreets *. 

In 1783-*-Triple the number of merohanto, 
physicians, surgeons, &c* kept their own ear* 
riages that e?er did in any former period ; and 
the number is since increased. 

In 178S-«^yeral presbyteriaa ministers in 
Edinburgh, and professors in the university, kept 
their own carriages; a cai^eumstaoce which, in a 
circnmscribed walk of life a^ to income, doee 
honour to the literary abilities of many of them» 
and is unequalled in any former period of the 
history of the church, or of the university. 

In 1763 — Literary property, or authors ac- 
quiring money by their writings, was hardly 

monung ! The distsoce from Edinburgh to London is 400 miles. 
— ^Fortj years ago, it was common for people to make their 
wHt before setting out on a London journey. 

^ One hackney-coach lately cost a hundred guineas, and 
the two horses ei^^ guineas. 
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known in Scotland : David Hame and Dr Ro- 
bertson bad indeed, a very few years before^ 
sold some of their works ; the one, a part of the 
History of Britain, for L.SOO; the other, the 
History of Scotland, for •L'600i— €ach 2 vols, 
in quarto. 

In 1783 — ^The value of literary property was 
carried higher by the Scots than ever was 
known among any people. David Hume re- 
ceived L. 5000 for the remainder of his History 
of Britain ; and Dr Robertson, for his second 
work, received L. 4500. In sermon- writing the 
Scots have also excelled ; and although, in 
1763, they were reckoned remarkably deficient 
in this species of composition, yet, in 1783, a 
minister of Edinburgh wrote the most admired 
sermons that ever were published^ and obtain- 
ed the highest price that ever was given for any 
work of the kind. 

N. B. The merit of these sermons obtained 
for Dr Blair a pension of L. 200 per an^ 
num. 

Previous to 1763, the Scots had made no very 
distinguished figure in literature as writers, par- 
ticularly in the departments of History and 
Belles Lettres. Lord Kaimes had, in the year 
before, (in 1762), published his Elements of 
Criticism ^ Hume and Robertson had made 
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tbeir firtt essays in the line of history, a short 
time before, as mentioned above. 

In 17^3 — ^The Scots had distingaished them- 
sdves in a remarkable manner in many depart- 
ments of literature ; and, within the short period 
of twenty years, Hume, Robertson, Kames, 
Orme, Dalrymples (Sir David and Sir John), 
Henry, Ty tiers (father and son)« Watson, Reid, 
Beaitie, Oswald, Ferguson, Smith, Monboddo 
(Bamet), Gregories, (father and son), CuIIen, 
Homes, (poet and physician), Monros (father and 
son). Black, Duncan, Hunter, Stewart (father and 
son), Stqart (Dr Gilbert), Blair, Mackenzie, 
Campbell, Gerard, Miller, Macpherson, Bry- 
done, Moore, Smellie, Mickle, Gillies, Adam, 
Sinclair, and many other eminent writers, too 
numerous to mention, have appeared. 

In 1764 — ^A riding school was built by sab* 
scription, 124 feet long by 42 broad. This in- 
stitution afterwards rebeived a royal charter, 
with a salary of IL 300 per annum to the master. 

In 1664 — ^The first academy in the kingdom, 
for teaching language and science to the deaf 
and dumb, was begun. 

In 1764 — ^The Speculative Society was instt- 
toted by six students then at the University, for 
improvement in composition and public speak* 
ang. This society afterwards built a hall within 
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the University » and fdriiidhed a librarj for the 
use of the membera. The institution has been 
highlj useAil. It can now ' boait of eminent 
members in the senate, in the pnlpit, in profes« 
iors* chairs in the Universities^ at the bar, in 
medicine, and in various departments of life. 

In 1788— The Society of AntiqaHries was 
donetituted by royal charter ; and in iTdS, pub- 
liihed the first volume of their transacUons. 

Ill 178d— The Royal Society of Edinbargh 
was colKBtitnted by royal charter, and publiriied 
the jfirsl volume of their Transactions in M^rch 
1788,4ind a second in 1790. 

ffVom 1780 to 1786~Edinbnrgh produced 
two periodical papers, the Mirror, and the 
Ijolinger, which have met with much public ap* 
probation. No other periodical paper of note 
bte^ appelu'ed in Britain since the World and 
thtt OoDDoisseur, in 17^3 and 17^4. 

In 1786-«A Chamber of Commefce was con- 
stitttted by royal charter, for protecting and en* 
omiraging the commercial and manufocturiog 
lateresta of the country. This institution ha$ 
led the public attention to many useful objectoi 
and has obtained many salutary regulations and 
laws respecting the general commerce of the 



There was no law in Scotland making the 
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wilful sjnktoig of ships a capital crime» till ob* 
tained by means of this chamber. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Cham- 
ber are printed every year, and distributed to 
the medabers on the third Wednesday of Janu- 
ary. 

In )7go-^A society for the improvement of 

wool was instituted by Sir John Sinclair. This 
institution has had the effect of rousing attention 
to this valuable article of naanufiictnre ; and has 
excited much emulalion among the farmers and 
gentlemen. Much labour and expence has 
been bestowed in collecting the best breeds of 
shcepi foreign and domestic^ and spreading them 
over the country. 

In 1791-*- A society was instituted by a few 
lay sons of clergymen, for the benefit of the 
children of the clergy of the established church 
of Scotland ; and in 179S> the subscribers to (his 
laudable purpose were so considerable^ that they 
obtained a royal charter of incorporation. 

The stipends of the clergy, it must be allows 
ed, have not kept pace with the increasiiig pro^ 
gress and ammerce of the country. It is of 
great importance to society that some means 
slioirid be devised to make the situation of their 
families as comfortable as possible. 

In 176S-— Tbe stock of the society for pro- 
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pagating Christian knowledge amoanted to 
L. 30,000. 

* la 1702i the same Mock amoanted to about 
100,000. This fund, it is believed, is most faith- 
fully applied to the object of Ihe institution. 
An hundred and sixty thousand children have 
been 'educated by this society, and there are ten 
thousand in their schools this year, 1793* 

The ftind established in 1 744 for the ministers' 
widows had been calculated on such just princi- 
ples, that iu 1792 the stock was above L. 90,000. 
This stock is lent out at present on heritable se« 
cnrity, at 4t per cent. 

. In 1789 — ^The foundation of a magnificent 
new college was laid on the l6th of November ; 
the <dd college haying become ruinous, and the 
class rooms being unfit to contaiii the number of 
students who resorted to this celebrated school 
of science and literature* So popular was this 
measure, that in five months the voluntary sub* 
scriptions amounted to L. 16,869» and they are 
now L. 31,600. The estimate for completing 
th^ whole is about L. 63)000. — ^Tbe six columns 
in the front of this elegant new building, are not 
to be equalled in Britain^ The shaft of each is 
93 feet high, and tbr^e feet diameter, of one en* 
tire stone. 
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In 1763 — ^The number of students at the coU 
lege of Edinburgh was about ^00. 

In 1791 — ^The number of students entered in 
the college books was 1355 .-^And in 1793 the 
number was ISO6. 

In 1777 — ^A new, elegant, and commodious 
edifice for a grammar-school was built by yo- 
luntarj subscription.— -This school-house cost 
Li. 4000. It consists of one great hall, five 
teaching rooms, and a library, with smaller 
apartments. 

In 1763 — ^The number of boys at the gram* 
mar-school was not more than 200. 

In 1 783 — ^The number of boys at the gram# 
mar-school was 500. — It is believed the most 
numerous school in Britain. 

In 1788 — A magnificent pile of building was 
finished, for keeping the public records and pa^ 
pers of Scotland, called the Register Office. It 
had been about eighteen years in its progress 
from the time of laying the foundation stone. It 
has cost L. 36,000. 

In 1 788 — A large and expensive building was 
erected by subscription, called the Circus, for 
the purpose of exhibiting feats of horsemanship, 
and pantomime entertainments. The money 
received the first four months of this exhibition 
was L. 3000. 
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In 179SI— The circus was converted into a 
play-house^ and Edinburgh ha$ now two regular 
theatres. 

In 176s*— There were two newspapers; print* 
ed in very small folio, and the advertisements in 
each were from ten to twenty. 

In 178S-^The half of an Edinburgh newspa- 
per, which was bought, in 17iO» for L. 36, was 
sold for L. ISOO. 

In 1790*— There were four established news* 
papers. And in 179^ six newspapers** The 
siae of the paper is as large as any of the kind 
in Britain, and the advertisements m some of 
thoa are from 60 to 100, sometimes more, not- 
withstanding a heavy and increased doty both 
on the paper and advertisements. 

In I780--A regiment (the 80th) of 1000 men 
was raised by the voinotary contributions of the 
dtizeos, tn two months. 

In 1763 — ^There were 396 four-wheeled ear* 
rtages entered to pay doty, and 462 two-wheeled 
carriages. 

In 1790 — ^TfaeK were 1427 four-wbeded car* 



a Hie newspapers piinted in Edinbuighy Decenber 1792* 
8ft lUj the Counuit;«-fl^ Ihe Mevcuiy ;•— 3(1, the Aiver^ 
tiser ;«**4eik, the Herald ;^— 5/A, the Caledeoian Chronicle ; — 
6thf the Gazetteer. 
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riages entertd to pay duty, and 445S two*i?heel» 
ed: And of waint and carts 6450. Till of litte^ 
the wains and carts could not be ascertained. 

la l76d-*^Fe^ coaches or cfaaites were made 
in Edinburgh. The nobility and gentry, in ge> 
neral, brought their carriages from London ; and 
Paris was reckoned the place in Europe where 
the most elegant carriages were constructed. 

In l7S3^^'Coachds and chaises were con- 
strocied as elegantly in Edinburgh as aoywfaMe 
ia Enrope ; and, it may be added, stronger and 
cheaper. Many were yearly exported ta Peiem- 
barghj and the cities on the Baltic ; and there 
was in 1783 an order fvMi Paris, to a coaeh- 
snaker in Edinburgh, for one thousand crane- 
necked carriages, to be executed in three years. 
This trade baa since gready increased^ ' 

Ift 1 TOS^-^Thene wee no snch profeesioa Jnwwn 
as a Haberdasher. 

Itt 178S«--The pi^stton of a iiaheidasfaer 
(which includes many trades, the mercer, tbe 
miUitter, the linen-draper, the* hatter, tbe hosier*' 
the glorer, and many others), was nearly the 
most common in town i and they have since asol- 
tiplied greatly. 

In 1763 — ^There was no sack profession known 
as • perfumer : barbers and wigmakere were nu- 
merous, and were in the torder of decent fairges- 
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ses 1 hairdressers were few, and hardly permitted 
to dress hair on Sondajrs ; and inaoy of them ^o* 
luntarily declined it. 

In 178S«^Perfiimers had splendid shops in 
-every principal street : Some, of them advertised 
the keeping of bears, to kill occasionally, for 
greasing ladies and gentlemen's hair, as superior 
to any other animal fat« Hairdressers were more 
than tripled in number } and their busiest day 
was Sunday. There was a professor who adver- 
tised A Hair* dressing Academy ^ and gave lee* 
tores on that noble and useful art. 

In 1763 — ^There were no iron fdunderies near 
Edinburgh j^-— The Garron Company's wori^ was 
the only one of the kind in Scotland^ and it had 
been established but a few years. 

In 179s — ^There were many extensive iron 
founderies in Scotland, and several in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. — Cast iron, which was 
formerly itnported, is now exported in great 
jquantities. 

In 1793-^There are several button manufac* 
lories lately established in the netghbourhood of 
Edinburgh, which were unknown in any former 
period. 

In 1792 — 'Manufactories of shawls and cassi- 
meres have been lately established and brought 
to wonderful perfection. 
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It is estimated that the consampt of coals in 
Edinborgh (od an average) amoants to 500 tons 
per day. 

In 1763«— The starch maimfactare was IHtle 
known or practised; and only about 37)000 
pounds weight were mannfactured. 

In 1790 — ^There were several starch manufac^ 
tories. The quantity entered was about 7^0,000 
pounds weight.*-— The increase, 7139OOO Kb. 
N. B. A very great proportion of this is used 
for hair-powder ; but the quantity cannot be 
ascertained, as the whole is entered under 
the denomination Starch.— One starch ma- 
nufacturer has paid at the rate of L. 700 
of duty, every six weeks. 
In 1763 — The revenue arising from the dis* 
tillery, in Scotland, amounted to L. 4739) ISs. 
lOd. 

In 1783 — ^The revenue arisiog from the distill 
lery amounted to L. 19^,000; consequently 
600,000 gallons of spirits must at least have been 
distilled *. Since July 1786, the duty has been 
levied by liceifce on the contents of the stills. 

• In 170S-^e year of the Union, tlie quantity of q>iri^ 
distilled from malted corn was 50,844| gallons. 
In 1760—145,46 gallons. 
In 1784—968,503 gallons. 
In 1791~1>696;000 ! asabove^ 
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The quaatity that might reasonably be expect- 
ed from the namber of stills entered should be 
thus: 

In the Lowlands, 1,000»000 

In the Highlands 696,000 



«i^"i»^-»^ 



Total 1,696,000 gallons of spirits. 

N. B« The legislature would surely act wise*> 
]y, by lowering the duty 00 malt liquor, and in- 
creasing it on spirits.^'Ardent spirits, so easily 
obtained, are hurtful to the health, industry, and 
morals of the people. 

In 1763 — ^The gross revenue of the excise was 
about L. 130,900. 

In 1790 — ^Tbe gross revenue of the excise was 
about L. 600,000. 

At the time of the Union there were no stamp 
duties in Scodand. 

In 1 790— The revenue on stamps was above 
L. M,000 per anmrni^ 

\m n%A — ^Tbere was one glass-house at Leith^ 
imt the nanufectiure of green botdes. 

In 1783 — ^There were three glass*houses ; — 
in 1790 there' were six; and as fine crystal and 
window glass is made at Leith as anywhere in 
Europe. 

In 1763— The quantity of glas^ manufactured 
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in Scotland amoiinted to 1,769)718 pounds 
weight. 

In 1790 — ^The quantity of glass manufactured, 
amounted to 99059>904 pounds weights-Increase 
7,290,199. 

In 176s — ^There were three paper mills in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

In 1790 — There were twelve paper mills in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; and a vast 
quantity of printing paper was sent to Lon* 
don, from whence it used formerly to be brought. 
Some of these paper mills are upon a more ex^ 
tensive scale than any in Britain. 

In 1763 — ^The quantity of paper mabufactur- 
ed was 6400 reams. 

In 1791— The quantity of paper manufacture 
ed was upwards of 100,000 reams. — Increase 
93s600 reams. 

N. B. Notwithstanding the astonishing in- 
crease of stamp-duty, and of paper manu- 
factured, yet Scotland must bring all her 
stamped paper from liondon.. The very 
carriage of the stamped paper to Edin- 
burgh, it is believed, costs Government 
L. 700 per annumt when it could be stamp* 
ed at Edinburgh for a trifle, and the manu- 
facture of papm* thereby greatly encouraged. 
The present mode appears to. be neither 
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just HOT polhic^*— Bjr the articles of the 
union Scotland is entitled to have a board 
^ of stamps. 

In 1763*— There were sis: prtaiiog-hooses in 
Edinburgh. 

In 1790 — ^There were sixteen printtng-hous^s 
in Edinburgh. 

In I76S-— The printed cottons manufactured 
amounted to 150,000 yards. 

It 179<^^Tbe printed cottons manufactured 
amounted to 4,500^000 jrards. Increase 4,Sd5|000 
yards. 

In I76S— The Royal Bank Stock sold at the 
rale<tf L. l§OjEier ceni.^In 179U Boyd Bank 
new Stock sold at L. 240 per cent. 
N. B. It would be too tedious to eater iiAo a 
d^ail of the history and progress of tliis 
bank.—- The capital at present is abo¥e 
L. 600^000 ; and the liberal support it ' has 
gi¥ea to the landed, oonimerciaK and ma* 
nufaptnring lutciresls of Scotland, has added 
greatly to the pnospertty of the country. * 
The original shares of this Bank of Scotlandj 
or Old Bank, of L. 83, 6a. 8d, sold, in 1763, at 
L. 119; and, in 1791,^ L. ISO. 
N. B, This hank has latdy obtained an act of 
'Parliaaoent for<dtiiUiog its ciipiFtid» or to 
raise it from L. 300^000 to^ L. ^0,000. 
The British linen Company's Stock, in 17^3^ 
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and for many yeans later^ sold at L. 40 per cent. 
below par. 

In 179t^L. S36 of the stock of this company 
sold for L;^4^, that is L. lOS, 4s, lid. per cent. 

In the year 1769 — ^The Douglas and Company 
Baak was instituted, and the slock subscribed 
amouoled to L. 150,000.*— In a few years after, 
this bank by mismanagement failed; and if is 
9aid| this &iliure opcasioned land to be brought 
into the market, to tl^e value pf L. 750,000. 

Although this loss was hurtful to many indivi- 
duals, ibe country was highly bene6ted ; for the 
money having been bestowed principally on the 
improvement of the soil, the gain was lasting, and 
geaeral. 

In 1769 — Heriot's Hospital^ which holds a 
great deal of landnn the vicinity of Edinburgh^ 
gave feqs * of theii' ground at the rate of from 
S to 4 bolls of barley per acre per annum. 

In 1790 — Heriot's Hospital feued their land 
A the rate of from 3 to 10 boUs j9^*acre yearly. 

N. B. George Heriot, who founded* this hos- 
pital for the education of boys, was jeweller 
to James VI. of Scotland, and L of England. 
He furni9bed jewels to Prince Chaiies, after- 

^ A feti means a*perpetu«lf ranti on payment of a certain 
IRUB, or adumwledgcmeiit y cariy, as asy be agreed upon. 
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wards King Charles L when he wentto the 

court of Spain, 1623. 

These jewels were never paid for by James; 

butj when Charles I. came to ihk thr6ne, 

the debt to Heriot was allowed to "his tras- 

tees; in part of their purchase of the barotiy 

of Broughto n , then crownJands i n the neigh- 

bourhood of Edinburgh. These lands are 

now a part of the foundation of thiis Hospital, 

the revenue of which is at present between 

L. 3000 and L. 4000 per annum. 

The sum that now produces this revenue was, 

in 1627, L.29.S25, 10s. lid; which w^ lent 

out for many years at interest. The building of 

the Hospital, (from a plan by Inigo Jones,) cost 

L. 27,000. — Interest of money then was 10 per 

cent. ^There are 125 boys in the Hospital, 

who are maintained and educated from 7 to l4 
years. 

The Trinity Hospital is a charitable founda- 
tion for decayed burgesses, or their widows aiM 
daughters, not under 50 years of age. The re- 
venue in land, houses, and interest of moneys is 
about L. 1 100 per annum. — ^There arc 54 old 
men and women in the Hospital, — ^viz. l4 men 
and 40 women. 

The Merchatnt Maiden Hospital is a charitable 
foundation for the education and maintenance of 
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daoghlers of merchaiit burgesses of Edinburgh, 
from 8 years of age to 16. The revenue is about 
L. liOO per annum. There are 80 girls in this 
Hospital at present. 

The Trades' Maiden Hospital is a charitable 
foundation for the daughters of decayed trades^ 
men, members of the fourteen incorporations. 
They are educated from 8 years of age to 15. — 
The revenue is Bbout L. 660 per annum. — ^There 
are 60 girls in the Hospital 

Watson's Hospital is a charitable foundation 
for the education of boys, the sons or grandsons 
of decayed merchants, members of the Merchant 
Compaay. . The sum mortified for this purpose 
by George Watson, a merchant in 1 7^7} was 
Lb 12,000*— *Tlie revenue of this Hospital is now 
nearly L. 9000 per annum. The boys are main^ 
tained and educated from eight to fifteen years 
of age. When put out apprentices, an appren- 
tice-'fee of L. S5 is allowed ; and, if they have 
behaved well during their apprenticeship, they 
are allowed L. 50 to begin the world. There are 
70 boys in this Hospital. 

The Orphan Hospital is a charitable founda^ 

lion for maintaining and educating orphans (boys 

and girls) from any quarter of the kingdom. 

•They are received at 7» and remain till IS or 14 

years of age. They are taught various trades. 
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Tbey make all their own dotbes, shoea^ bmd 
their own books, fcc. There are 160 boys and 
girls in this Hospital. 

The stodk of the Itoyal Infirmary, which in 
17^0 was L. 5000, in 1790 was L. 96,000.~This 
infirmary admits above 2000 patients annually ; 
and, on an average, one only in 95 dies. This, 
on comparison with other hospitals, is not to be 
equalled in Europe. An account of the most 
celebrated hospitals in Europe has been pub- 
lished; and, in somC) 1 in II dies; in others^ 
1 in 13, and 1 in 16. It is daily attended by 
three physicians ; and the members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons attend monthly in their 
tums.'^During the sitting of the college (from 
October to May), two of the professors of medi- 
cine give clinical lectures, on the cases of a se* 
. lected number ef patients. 

In 1763, one hundred students attended the 
infirmary. 

In 1791, three hundred and twenty^three stu^ 
dents attended the infirmary. 

In 1776, a public dispensary was built by 
subscription, and supported by voluntary contri- 
butions.-^This charity is for patients afflicted 
with ohrokitc diseases, or such as render admis« 
sion to an hospital improper or unnecessary. 



Thej^ receive advice tad medicine gi«ti»; uni^ 
tiLtkeyev 17&1» no Icm than ISfAHQ palients had 
been relieved. 



The first wfting water brought to siqkply £diii- 
bnrgh was in 168 K A leaden pipe of three 
inches bore was then hud froei Coamton, abont 
three miles and a half south-west of the city, by 
one Bruschi, a German engiueerj and there was 
»o other pipe completed till about the year 1772, 
whmi one four inches and a half was laid. 
These in time were found insufficient for sup* 
plying the inhabitants; and, in 1787» an iron* 
pipe of five inches diameter was added — ^A se» 
Qond iron pipe of seven inches diameter was 
laid in 1790; and additioaai springs, three 
miles farther south than the former, were taken 
in* — ^Tfaese pipes have cost the city of £din» 
bnrgh an immense sum of money, the last one 
having cost above L. 80^000. The reservoir on 
the Castle Hill contains about 300 tons, and the 
new one at Heriot*s hospital contains nearly the 
same quantity. Edinburgh is amply supplied 
with as fine spring water as any in Europe, and 
Leith now partakes of the same advantage. On the 
10th o( May 1792} after three weeks of drought, 
these springs, at the fountain-head, yielded I060 
Scots pints (or 4240 English) per minute, or 
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9000 tons in t4 hoar8.*-^After supplying all tfae 
inhabitants, a large stream of limpid water raas 
down the streets for many hours day and night. 
The like is not to be equalled, it is believed in 
Europe, except at Bern' in Switaerland.* 

* The incfotae of inhabituiU may, in tome measure, be 
judged of from the above circumstance. Before the above 
period they must have been supplied with water from pit wells, 
of which great numbers were on the south of the Cowgate 
Street, The increase of inhabitants also appears from a list 
of lnmHies taken amo 1687, in the six parishes of which the 
old town of Ediobutgh then consisted. The nomber was as 
follows : 

In the North.west parish, or Tolbooth-kirk«M...Families 513 
Nerth parish, or High.kirk.««M..*.M...«*.**«**»«****«* 389 

North parish, or College-kirk m******* 470 

South-west parish, or Old Grejr&iats.— .m.**^.**' 672 

South parish, or 01d*kirk.....«*M«M*««*M*»— »••••« 6d6 

« . South-east parish, or Tron-kidc .-.••• ••»•....*•••-• 664 

Total Families 5^839 
At an average of six to each family, the number of iofaflr 
bitants would have been at that time 19,998, within the walls 
of the city. Like London, the suburbs are now more exten- 
sive than the city. 

In 1775— The nimiber of families in Edinburgh, Leith, and 
the suburbs, as far as could be ascertained, by a survey for 
road-money (many industriously avoiding the tw^ey), amount- 
ed to 13,806; this, at the same rate of six to a feuBiily (which 
is held to be a proper ground of calculation in Edinburgh), 
makes the number of inhabitants 82,836. Besides, this num- 
ber is exclusive of the Castle, all the hospitals, poor-houses, 
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In 17^3— The shore^dues at Leilh (a small 
tax paid to the city of Edinburgh on landing 
goods at the quays^) amounted to L. 580. 

In 1783 — ^The ahore-dues at Leith were up- 
wards of L. 4000. 

N. B. There was a considerable importation 
of grain to the port of Leith in 1783, not 
less than L. 800,000 sterling having gone 
out of Scotland for this year's deficiency of 
grain. But the shore-dues are often above 
L. 3^00 per annvnh independent df any 
extraordinary importation. From Novem- 
ber 1788 to November ' 1789, they were 
L.3455, 14s. 4d. — ^Tbis revenue, from its 
nature, must be fluctuating. , 

In 1763, and lor some years after, — ^There 
was one ^ip that made an annual voyage to 
Petersburgh ; and never brought tallow, if any 

infirmaiy, dispensary, &c.— Arnot, upon the same data, says 
a0,836; but this is a typographical error. — Since 1775, the 
city and suburjn have been much extended ; and the inha- 
iNtants must also have greatly increased. 

N« B. It is a striking fact, that either the former popuktibn 
ci Edinburgh has been very erroneously represented, or 
Ihs luxury of the present inhabitants has increased in a 
very uncommon degree y because, without much appa- 
rent increase of population, the valued rent of the city 
and suburbs, according to the cess-books, has been more 
than doubled. 
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Other cargo o0ered. Three tons of uXkrf were 
imported into Leith ia 17639 which came fcom 
Newcaslle. 

In 178d-r-The ships firom Leith and the firth 
of Forth to tlie Baltic amounted to soeo^e faiia- 
dredfi. They make two voyages in the year, 
and fiOtnetimes three. In 1786, above 8500 tons 
of lallow were imported directly from the Baltic 
into Leitb. The importation of Baltic goods 
into Leith is surpassed by only one, or at most 
two ports in Britain. 

In 1763-**£very diip from London or Peier»> 
burgh to Leith brought part of her cargo in 
soap. 

In 1783 — ^Every ship that went from Leith to 
London carried away pari of her cargo in soap. 

In 1763~-The quantity of soap mftoufectioed 
was half a million of pounds weight. 

In 1790 — ^Tbe quantity of soap manufactured 
was six millions of pounds. Increase five mil* 
lions and a half. 

In 1763 — ^The quantity of candles that were 
entered amounted to 1,400,000 lbs. 

In 1780^The quantity was 3,a00,00a 

In 1791— The quantity was 3,000,000 lbs. 
Thie increase of this article shews the progress 
of manufactures, for it is believed few candles 
are either imported or exported. 
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In 178S-*The increase of tonnage in ship- 
ph^ belonging to the port of Lehh, since 17G3 
was 42»2d4 tons ; and, since that period, has so 
greatly increased, that magnificent plans have 
been formed for enlarging the present harbonr, 
wkich is found too small for the number of ships 
resorting to it.-*--In 1791, the registered tonnage 
at Leith was 130,000 tons. 

In 1768*-*-There was no such thing known, or 
used, as an umbrella ; but an eminent surgeon, 
who had occasion to walk a great deal in the 
course of his business, used one aboot the year 
17S0 ; and in 1783, umbrellas were much used, 
and continue to be so, and many umbrella ware- 
houses are opened, and a considerable trade 
carried on in this article.— -The fashion is spread 
through Scotland. 

In 1763 — ^The wages to maid- servants were 
generally firom L. 3 to L. 4 a*year. They 
dressed decently in blue or red cloaks, or in 
plaids, suitable. to their stations. 

In 1783 — ^The wages are nearly the same; 
bat their dt-ess and appearance are greatly al- 
tered, the maid-servants dressing almost as fine 
as their mistresses did in 1763. 

In 1763 — Few families had men-servants. 
The wages were from L. 6 to L. 10 per annum. 
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In 1785 and 1791— Almost every genteel fa- 
mily had a man^senrant ; and the wages were 
from L. 10 to L. 80 a*y ear- 
In 17G3 — ^A stranger coming to Edinburgh 
was obliged to put up at a dirty uncomfortable 
inn, or to remove to private lodgings. There 
was no such place as an hotel ; the word, indeed, 
was not known, or was only intdligible to par- 
sons acquainted with the French. 

In 178S — ^A stranger might have been aocom- 
modaled, not only comfortably, but most ele- 
gantly, at many public hoteb ; and the person 
who, in 176s, was obliged to put up with ac- 
commodation little better than that of a waggoner 
or carrier, may now be lodged like a prince, 
and command every luxury of life. His guinea^ 
it must be acknowledged, will not go quite so 
far as it did in I76S. 

The quantity of wheat made into flour at the 
Water of Leith Mills, belonging to the inoorpo- 
ration of bakers, was as follows: 

MID-LOVHIAN BOLLS.* 

In 1750 .... 84,762 
1760 .... S8,M7 

• Two bolls are Nearly equal to an English qixarter,*or ,Vt 
parts less; or equal to about half a peck. 
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In 1770 .... 42,»»5 
1791 .... 48,«57 
This gives the proportional increase at these 
mills only ; for besides these, there ^re Bell's 
Mills, Silver Mills, Canon Mills^ Leith MillS) 
fcc. that grind flour for the city, all of which 
have increased their qnantities in proportion. 
The bakers of Dalkeith, Musselburgh, and Las- 
wade, also send flour and bread to the Edinburgh 
market. There must now be above 150,000 
bolls of wheat annually con8ttmi3ld in this metro- 
polis. 

The quantity of butcher-meat can only be 
ascertained by the* number of hides; and, for 
that reason, no account can be obtained of the 
qtiantity brought to the Edibburgh market by 
the country butchers, who bring a great deal 
thrice every week throughout the year. 

The number killed in Edinburgh is as follows: 

In 1775—8,354 oxen,— 6,79« calves,— 39,370 
sheep, — 47,360 lambs. 

In 1776, Edinburgh and Leith included^ — 
10,091 oxen,— 8,305 calves,— ^49)812 she^p,— 
78,076 lambs. 

In 1790, Edinburgh only,— 11,792 oxen,— 
4^500 calves, — 37,390 sheep,— ^ and 49,200 
lambs. 
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N. B. The fHhimber of hogs aDd pigs cannot 
be ascertained. 

In 177S»-~Tbere were 8,400 barrels of oysters 
exported from the city's fishmg-^roands. This 
trade was incjreasing so mnch, as to threaten the 
total destruotioa of the oysteri>eds. ,The ma- 
gistrates have, therefore, prohibited the exporta- 
tion, and even the fishing of oysters nnder a 
certain siae. 



There are ieamense quantities of 
sold in the Edinburgh market, during the short 
period that they continue. They are sold, upon 
aa average, at fid. the Soots pint, eq«al to four 
English pints, and without any stem or husk, as 
in other places. It is estimated that 100^000 
Scots, or 400,000 finglish pints, are ^annually 
isoM in favourable seasons, in the city and su- 
burbs, value L. 9500. — It is impossible to ertimate 
the quantity consaflned at tbe pleasure-gardens 
and places of entertainment in the nei;ghbour- 
hood of the city. — ^It is known that an acre of 
strawberries lias produced above L. SO. 

It is estimeiod that L. 1000 a-ymr is paid m 
Edinburgh during the months ot June, July, 
Aagiist, and September, 'for butter milk, or sour 
milk, as it is caHed.; it is sold at one penny the 
Scotch pint, or four English pints. 
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In 17fiS — Edinburgh was chiefly supplied 
tegetables and garden stuff from Musselburgh 
and the neighbourhood, which w«re called 
through the streets by women with ereels or 
baskets on their backs : Any sudden increase of 
people would have raised all the markets. A 
small camp at Musselburgh, a few- years before, 
had this effect. 

In 1783— The markets of Edinburgh were m 
amply supplied with vegetables, and every »e» 
cessary of life, as any in Europe. In 1781, 
Admiral Parker's fleet, and a Jamaica fleet, con- 
sisting together of 15 safl of the line, nine fri- 
gates, and about 600 merchantmen, lay near two 
months in Leith Roads, were fully supplied with 
«very kind of provisioos, and the markets were 
not raised one farthing, although there could not 
be less than an addition of flO/MO men for seven 
weoKS* 

The crews of the Jamaica fleet, who were 
dreadfuHy afflicted with scurvy, were soon M- 
stored to health by the plentiful supplies of straws 
berries, and fresh vegetables and fHwrtskms, 
which they received. Some merchants in Lon- 
don, wlio, either from motives of humanity, or 
esteeming it a profitable adventure, had sent four 
transports with fresh provisions to the fleet, had 
them returned without breaking bulk. It is be- 
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lieved that there is scarcely a port in Great 
Britain, London alone excepted, where such a 
body of people unexpectedly arriving, could 
have been so plentifully supplied, without in* 
creasing the price of provisions considerably to 
the inhabitants. 

I shall now conclude this long letter. The 
subject of which it treats is curious, but, from the 
mutable nature of human society, it must be con- 
tinually varying. 

It may however be entertaining, and perhaps 
useful, to have marked a train of facts 'respecting 
our own short period of observation ; although a 
few years hence, a contrast equally astonishing 
and interesting may be afforded. No history of 
the time could have given such a detail. — ^The 
rise and fall of nations, and the progress of human 
society, as connected with these changes, are 
subjects highly interesting to every contempla- 
tive mind. In my next, I shall give you some 
observations on manners, during the same period^ 
•<«-I am,— -with much esteem, 

SIR, 

Your most obedienti 

Humble servant, 

William Cbexch. 
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LETTER SECOND. 



•b 



Amtm parentuny pcjor avisy tutit 
Kotneqiikire^ mot ditnrat 
PkogenieiB Titioskirem* 



Qoid 

8i non mppttdo calpa leciditar ? 
leKMimemoribai 
Vaott profieiontP Hoi* 



I 8 HALL now transmit to you a few facts rc^ 
specting Edinburgh, during the periods mentions 
ed in oijr former lettei', which hare a more im« 
mediate connection with manners. 

A great city in modern Europe has been de* 
scribed to be *' A huge, dissipated, gluttonous^ 
odleeled mass of folly and wickedness/' Per« 
haps this description is applicable, more or less^ 
to erery city^ as wealth and luxury iucreAse*^' 
For il seems to be a fact established by the his^ 
lory of mankind, that, as opulence increaseSg 
Tirtue subsides. Yet, one should not imagine^ 
• ^rtoff, thai this would always be the case.—* 
But it strongly confirms the judicfious obsertra^ 
lion of Horace : 

Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique finesy 
Qm altrs, cttnque nequil eousistsle lectttm. 
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All nations are at first poor, and their manners 
simple. As tbey advance to indusfry and com- 
merce, to a certain degree, .they become im^ 
proved, and enlightened ; but opulence intro- 
duces indolence, sensuality, vice, and corraptioo^ 
and they then hasten to decay. In all matters 
of public or private life, the proper modus in 
rebuSf is the distinguishing test of good sense. 

The prosperity and happiness of every indi- 
vidual must, in general, depend on his virtue, 
as must that of the nation, which is composed of 
these individuals. A corrupted empire mast 
therefore tend fast to ruin ; witness the example* 
of France, where all religion' had long been a 
farce, and morals of consequence depraved. 
. Hence arises the necessity of watching over 
the manners, as well as the morals of the people, 
and particularly of the higher ranks, whose ex- 
ample is often pernicious. 

But let us see, in a society comparatively 
small to many others, the effect of the increase 
pf wealth upon manners, whether as tending to 
improve(rien.t, or otherwise. Many chaages, 
however, may be totally unconnected wtdi iki» 
cause. 



In 1763 — ^People of fashion dined at two q*-> 
clock, or a little after it ^--business was atVeoded 
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to in the afternoon. It was a common practice ' 
to lock the shops at one o'clock^ and to open 
them after dinner at two. 

In 1783«— People of fajshion^ and of the middle 
rank, dined at four or five o'clock : No business 
was done in the afternoon^ dinner of itself hait* 
ing become a very serious business. 

In 1763 — ^Wine was seldom seen, or, in a 
small quantity, at the tables of the middle rank 
of people. 

In I79I— ^Bvery tradesman in decent circum- 
stances presents wine after dinner ; and many in 
plenty and variety *. 

In 1763 — It was the fashion for gentlemen to 
attend the drawing rooms of the ladies in the af- 
ternoons, to drink tea, and to mix in the society 
and conversation of the women. 

In 1783 — ^The drawing rooms were totally 
deflated ; invitations to tea in the afternoon were 
given up ; and the only opportunity gentlemen 
had of being in ladies* company, was when they 

* In 17O8 — The year of the Union, 2SS,356 barrels of two* 
pcoDj ale paid duty. 

In 179Q-*520,47S| barrek paid duty. 

In 1784--97,577i barrels paid dot^. 

This is a striking proof of the decrease of malt liquor, and 
of the consequent increase of the use of wine, and spiiiftaous 
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happened to metf together at diimer or siipper ^ 
9mA eroD thein an impatience wai Bometimes 
shewn till the ladies retired. Card parties^ after 
a long dinneir^^^'-aiid also thtr a late supper^ 
were frequent; 

In 17^S-^It was lashionahle to go to cfanrcht 
and people were inti^rested about religion^ Sun^ 
day was strictly observed by all ranks is a Aty 
of devotion ; and it was disgraceful to be seen 
on the streets during the time of public worsbip. 
Families attended churchy with their children 
and servants ; and ftunily worship was frequent. 
The collections at the church doors, for the 
poor, amoanted yearly to L. 1600, and. up wards. 

In 17SS-^ Attendance on church was grei^y 
neglected, and particularly by the men. Sunday 
was by many made a day of relaxation; and 
young people were allowed to stroll about at all 
hours. Families thought it ungenteel to tidce 
timr domestics to church with them : The 
streets were far from being void of people in the 
time of public worship ; and, in the evenings, 
were frequently loose and riotous ; particularly 
owing to bands of apprentice boys and young 
lads. Family wonsbip was almost disused* - The 
eoU^tions at the cburcb doors for the poor heid 
Mien to Ju 1000. 
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In 1791— The collections irt the church doors 
had risen to L. 1200 *. 
N. B. The coUections above-mentioned re- 
spect the established churches of the city 
only. — There* are many chapels and meet* 
ings of different persuasions not included. 
In no respect were the manners of 17^3 and 
1789 more remarkable than in tha decency, dig* 
oily, and delica(:y of the one period, compared 
with the looseness, dissipation, and licentiousness 
of ihe other. Many people ceased to blush at 

* U m^ be mentioned here, ay a curious fact, that, for 
more than half of this century, one of the smallest churches in 
Edinburgh * has collected more money for the poor, at the 
lime of dispensing the sacrament, than eight other churches 
did upon the same occasion in 17S8« 

With tl^e he^t iotentipn, a Sunday evening^ sermon« (by the 
mifustefs of Edinburgh in rotation) was instituted for the iu- 
structjon of servants, who might have been detained from pub- 
lic worship during the day ; but this, it is said, has been per- 
verted by many to bad purposes, and made an excuse for idl»> 
Mts and nice. 

There is another evening sermon, for the common people, 
supported by private subscriptions, which, it is said, has been 
attended with beneficial effects, owing to the care and atten- 
tion of the managers* 

There are two other Sunday evening lectures,-— one in the 
Chapel of Ease,— and one in the Gaelic Chapel ;— 4n this laat 
the serfice is in the Erse langusge, for IJighlandecs. 

* Tke Tolbeeth CInfch. 
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ivbat would formerly have been reckoned a 
crime. 

In 1763 — ^Masters took charge of tiieir ap- 
prentices, and kept them under their eye in their 
own houses. * 

In 1789 — Few masters would receive appren- 
tices to stay in their houses, and yet from thtem 
an important part of succeeding society is to be 
formed. If they attended their hours of busi* 
ness, masters took no fttrther charge. The rest 
of their time might be parsed (as too frequently 
happens) in vice and debauchery ; hence they 
become idle, insolent, and dishonest. In 1791f 
the practice had become still more prevalent. 
Reformation pf manners must begin in families 
to be general or effectual. 

In 1791 — ^The wages to journeymen in every 
profession were greatly raised ^since 1763> and 
disturbances frequently happened for a still fur- 
ther increase. Yet many of them riot on Sun* 
day, are idle all Monday, and can afford to do 
this on five days labour. 

In 1763 — ^The clergy visited, catechised, and 
instructed the families within their respective 
parishes, in the principles of morality, Christ- 
ianity, and the relative duties of life. 

In 1783 — ^Visiting and catechising were dis- 
used (except by very few), and since continue 
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10 be 80 : Nor, perhaps^ would the clergy now 
be receiYed with welcome on snch an occastcMi; 
If people do net ehoose to go to ehorehy they 
flMy remain as ignorant as Hottentots^ and the 
Ten Commandments be as little known as obso- 
lete acts of parliament. Religion is the only tie 
that can restrain^ in any d^ree, the licentions- 
ness eiUier of the rich, or of the lower ranks; 
when that is lost* ferocity of manners, and every 
breach of morality may be expected. 



Hoc fonte derivata, clades 

In patriam populumque fluxiu ' 

. In 1763 — The breach of the seventh com* 
mandment was punished by fine and chorclK 
censure. Any instance of conjugal infidelity 
in a woman would have banished her irretriev- 
ably from society^ and her pompany would have 
been rejected even by men who paid any regard 
to their character. 

In 1783 — ^Although the law punishing adul- 
tery with death was unrepealed, yet church- 
censure was disused, and separations and divor* 
ces were become frequent, and have since in- 
creased *. Women, who had been rendered in- 
famous by public divorce, had been, by some 
people of fashion, again received into society, 

^ Recoids of the Commiflsaiy Court. 
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aatwrithfUmding tb? imdewromv of oar wMtkyr 
QM69n to <^h0cl( sttch » ?iolatioo of moialitj^ 
4€ia«qQy, tb^ law« of th« oouotry t and the rights 
of tlw virtu^Wf Thifi» bowever, has not bMa 
repently attemp^d. 

la 1763-i-The ^ms oolkcted by the kirkr 
tr«Murer for bastard children amounted 10 
I^ 1^4 ; aodf upon an average of ten socoeeding 
y«ars» they were L* 190. 

In 1783~The fines for bastard chiMsea 
amounted to L. 600^ and have since greatly in* 
creased. 

In 1748 — ^The first correction house for dis*- 
orderly females was built, and it cost L. 19^9 
Os. 4fd. 

N. B. This is the only one Edinburgh yet 
has. 

In 1791 — ^Manners had been for some years 
so loose, and crimes so frequent, that the foun* 
dation of a large new house of correction, or 
Bridewell, was laid on the 30th of November, 
which, on the lowest calculation, will cost 
I^ 12,000; and this plan is on a reduced scale 
of what was at first thought absolutely necessary; 

In 17^*!— That is, from June 1763 to June 
1764, the expence of the correction- house 
amounted to L.S7x 168. lid. 

}n 1791, and ^ome years previons to it— The 
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«ip6iife of the oorpeetion house had riien to 
near L. 300» ten timet what it had been in the 
brmcT period ; and there is not room for con- 
taioiog the half of those that ought to be oonfin- 
ed to bard labour. 

Ja 17^-^There were five or. six brothels, or 
houseff of bad fame, and a vory few of the kmest 
and most ignorant order of females soulked sdiMmt 
the streets at night. A person might hare gone 
from the Castle to Holyroodhouse, (the then 
Iragth of the oi^), at any hoor in the night, 
without being aoooeted by a single street-walker 
Street^robbery, and pocketi^pioking were un- 
Inown. 

In 1783<r^The number of brothels had in» 
creased twenty- fold, and the women of the town 
more than a hundred-fold. Every quarter of 
the city and suburbs was infested with multi- 
tudes of females abandoned to vice, and a great 
many at a very early period of life, before pasr 
sion could mislead, or reason teach them rigbt 
from wrong. Street^rabbers, pick- pockets, and 
thieres, had much increased.* 

In 1763 — House-breaking and robbery were 

a A late caloakitpreitiiii^tes 40,000 prostitutei In LiMiden*-^' 
dist isy 40,000 <«ral)eb<id human beings in one dfy, not only 
lost to thMMiNw luid to society^ but tbe tause of extending 
destruction to othen. Is it not worthy of inquiry, bow thfs 
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'CKtremely rare. Many pei^le thought it niiiiiB- 
loesnry to* lock their doors at night 

In 178S, 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1787— Houses 
Weaking, theft, and robbery, were astonishingly 
frequent ; and many of these crimes were oosa- 
mitted by boys, whose age presented them (torn 
being objects of ci^ital pvntsbment. The cnl» 
prits were uniformly apprehended in houses of 
bad fiune, in which they were protected and 
encouraged in their d^redations on the publie. 
During the winter, 1787> many daring robberies 
and shop«-breakings were coaanitled, by means 
before unthought of; but the gang were di^ 
covered, by one of them becoming evidenee 
against the rest, and the odiers suffered capital 
punishment * 

astOBkliiog ckaoge of manqera should bftve ukea, aad die 
probable coosequences of its ii^crease to the state? Vice soon 
spreads its influence from individuals to families— from faiqi- 
lies to Cities — from cities to the empire,— 4nd an empire cor- 
rupted is an empire lost. 

In high life, the change of manners is equally astonishing 
and alarming to the state;— 'witneai iha akoost dally tiiak for 
pM* con* 

It is believed that one great source of the evil pointed out 
will be found in the licentiousness of the press in the present 
day ; and aaothisr in the peglect of religious edocationt A tax 
on novels would hfi a salutary measuis in gDVSiaineBt. 
' P S^ Biodie's TrisL 
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In no respect was the sobriety and deooram of 
the lower raoks in 1769 more remarkaUe, dian 
by contrasting them with the riot and licentious* 
ness of 178S, particularly on Sundays and holi- 
days. The king's birth-day, and the last night 
of die year, were, in 1789, deroted to drunken* 
ness, MIy, and riot, which in 1769 were attend* 
ed with peace, and harmony. * 

In 1769, and many years preceding and fol- 
lowing, the execution of criminals was rare: 
Three annually were reckoned the average fdr 
the whole kingdom of Scotland. There were 
three succeeding years, (1774, 177^, 1776), 
in which there was not an eKecution in Edtn* 
burgh. 

In 1789 — ^There were six criminals under 
sentence of death in Edinburgh jail, in one 
week ; and, upon the autumn circuit, no less 
than thirty-seven capital indictments were is- 
sued. 

During the winter 1791-93)-~there was not a 
robbery, house-breaking, shop*breaking, nor a 
theft publicly known, to the amount of forty 
shillings, within the city of Edinburgh ;— not a 
person accused of a capital crime; and, in the 

• From 17M to 1793» tiiii folly bad mncii absted, by tb^ 
attentioii of tbe Magittr^fet |o ttrifct pdioe. 
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jgil, only twenty for petty offimces, and mnettea 
oeiiiined for small debts. * 

In 1789 — A spciety w^ iostituted for promoU 
iog religious knowledge amoi^ the poor« or the 
ignorant and indigent members of the c^mmuai* 
ty. No society is more likely to be of benef^tt 
They priiit books of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, which are diffused amoqg the lower raiika* 
This was a favourite scheme of the lat^ X^^rd 
Kaoies» but it was never carried iptQ exeqiiU99 
in his time^ A worthy lady left, in 17QS, U 700 
to promote the object of this instituttoo. 

In . 1 76S-^There was np such diversion as 
public copk-'iightiiqg in Edinburgh. 

In 1783-— Xbere were many public cock^ 
^gbUng matoh^p, or mains, as thfy f^re techni- 
cally tertnedi an^ a regular cockpit was built for 
Iho a€COiniiH)datio& of this school of gamblipg 
and cruelty, where eyery dist,inction of rank and 
character is levelled. 

. lu 1790'^The eockpit continued to be fre- 
qqent^d* 

# To C9Dtrsit tbi9 vit)i Londpn, theve were, April SOth, 
)79^t ip Newgate, 406 pijsoners, of whom 185 were debtors, 
15 under sentence of death, 19 respited during his Majesty's 
pleasure, 80 transports, 80 under orders of imprisonment for 
certain determinate periods, and ftf for trial,«-v*This is the 
account of one prisoii only io London. 
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Before 1790^^There never was soch a thing 
known as professed bruisers. Bnt in the coinrse 
of that year a person from ^gland opened a 
public school for teaching boxing, or pugrKsniy 
as it IB termed ; and he had sereral pnbtio 
tthibitions at his school, bnt few pupils* • This 
branch of education does not correspond with the 
mild genius of Christianity, which we profess ; 
wad h can be looked on only with pity, evhn 
when practised among savages and barbarians* 

In 1792«*^This folly, which had been borrow^* 
ed from the south, was totally given up» 

In I76S— -A young man was termed a j6m 
fMaWf whO) to a well«informed and an accom« 
plished mind, rdded elegance of manners, and a 
conduct guided by principle; one who woiedd 
iMit have injured the rights of the meanest indi* 
vidoi^l ; who contracted no debts that he could 
not pay ; and thought every breach of morality 
unbecoming the character of a gentleman ;— ^who 
studied to be useful to society, so far as his op« 
portnnity or abilities enabled him. 

In 1789-^Tbe term Jine fellow was applied 
to one who could drink three bottles ; who dis-* 
charged alt debts of honour, (or game debts and 
tavern bills), and evaded payment of every other j 
who swore immoderately, and before kdies, and 
talked of his word of honour) who ridiculed 
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fdigion and morality as folly and hypocrity, 
(but without argoment) ; who was very jolly alf 
the table of his friend, and wonld lose no oppof*' 
tunity of seducing his wife, or of debauching hi9 
daughter, if she was handsome ; but, on the men- 
tion of such a tiling being attempted to his owa 
oonBeckions, would have cut the throat, or blowtf 
out the brains of his dearest companion, offering 
such an insult ;-~who was forward in all the 
fiuhionable f<dlies of the time ; who disregarded 
tlie int^ests of society, or the good of mankind, 
if they interfered with his own vicious selfisb 
puiBuits and pleasures. 

In 1790-^Among the lower orders swearing^ 
had increased gready. And on* trials in the 
Qourts of law, perjury had also increased. 

In 1791— Immoderate drinking, or pushing 
the bottle, as it is called, was rather out of 
bshion among genteel people. Every one waa 
allowed to do as he pleased, in filling or drink- 
ing his glass. The means of hospitality, and the 
frequency of shewing it, had increased ;— and 
excess on such occasions had decreased. 

In 1 763— In the best families }n town, the 
education of daughters was fitted, not only td 
embellish and improve their minds, but to nc* 
complish them in the useful and necessary arta 
of domestic economy. The sewing-schod, tiie 
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pastry-MhooK were then essential branches of 
female education ; nor was a yoang lady of ther 
best family ashamed to go to market with her 
mother. 

I& 1783 — ^The daughters of many tradesmen 
consumed the mornings at the toilet, or in strol- 
Ung from shop to shop. Ice. Many of them 
vfouid ha?e blushed to have been seen in a 
market. The cares of the family were devolved 
upon a housekeeper; and the young lady em- 
ployed those heavy hours when she was disen- 
gaged frqm puUic or private amusements, in 
improving her mind from the precious stoi'es of a 
Circulating library ;*--and all, whether they had 
^ste for it or not, were taught music at a great 
expence. 

In l79l_There is little alteration* Every 
tank is eager to copy the manners and fashitm 
of their superiors ; and this has in all ages betii 
the case. Of what importance, then, is correct 
and exemplary manners in the higher ranks to 
the good order of society 1 

In 1763 — ^Young ladies (even by themselves) 
n«ight have walked through the streets of the 
Qity in perfect security at auy hour. No per» 
son would have interrupted, or sp<rf»Q.to them. 
. In 1783— The mistresses of bosidiiif^^hools 
found It necesMury to advertise, that th^ir y^ug 
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kdiM were not permittad to go abroad without 
proper alteo<kiit8« 

In 1791--^Bo78, from bad example at hoMe, 
and worse abroad^ had become forward and in^ 
soieM. They early frequented tarerns, and 
were soon initiated in folly and rice, without 
any religious principle to restrain them. It has 
been an error of twenty years^ to precipitttift 
the edteataon of boys, and make them too soM 



Id 1769-^The weekly oomswt of milsicr be>- 
gan at six €»^(dock. ^ 

In 17S»-*The condert began M sertn o^elddl; 
but it was flK^t in general so ciMch attendidd atr 
Sttok an degant eiltertttinment should hiaive betti, 
and which was given at the sole expeuce of dt^ 
subscriberB. 

In 1791-Sk^The fashion changed^ and tli« 
concert became the most crowcM place of 
amusemenl). 

The barbarous euetom of iavrng" the ladies^ 
(as it was called), after 8t Cecilia's concerti by 
genlkmen drmkhig immoderately to mm a 
favourite lady, as his toast, has been for sotnH 
years given up; Indeed they got no thanks for 
their absurdity. 

In l7ff8<-^The question respecting the morali* 
ity of stage^plays was muth agitated. A cler- 
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gjTman, a few y elurs before, had b^eo brought 
before the General. Assembly of the church, 
and suspended from bis office, for haviag writ- 
ten a tragedy, unquestionably one of the most 
chaste and interesting in the ElngUsh langi^iage *. 
By those who attended the Theatre, even with* 
out scruple, Saturday night was thought thfe 
mo^ improper in the week for going to the 
play. Any clergyman, who had beeo, known 
to have gone to the playhouse, would have in- 
curred church censure. 

In 1783 — The morality of stage^plays, or 
their effects on society^ were not. thought of. 
The most crowded booses were always on S^ 
tnrday night. The boxes for. the Saturday 
night's play were generally taken for the sea* 
son, so that strangers often on that night could 
not get a place. The custom of taking a boK 
for the Saturday night through the season, Was 
mach practised by boarding mistresses, so that 
there could be no choice of the play, but the 
young ladies could only take what was set be- 
fore them by the manager. Impudent buffoons 
took liberties with authors, and with. the au- 
dience, in their acting, that wvuld not hlive 
been suffered fortnerly. 

* The tragedy of Douglas, by Mr Home, thea a dixgyman. 

H 
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The galleries never &il6d to appkuA whtt 
they formerly would have hissed) as improper ia 
tentioient^ or decorum. 

In I76d*«-There was one dancing assetnbly- 
room ; the profits of which went to the support 
of the charity*workhouse. Minuets were danced 
by each det, previous to the country^iances. 
Strict regularity with respect to dress and de- 
'corutii, and great dignity of mannerS) ^ere^ ob- 
-served. , 

In 1786 — ^The old assembly-room was used 
for the adconolmodation of the city-guard.< There 
.were three new elegant assembly-rooms at Edin- 
-borgh, besides one at Leith; but the diaitity 
workhouse Wai unprovided for to the exteM Of 
its n6CeS8kies«-~Minuets were given up, smmI 
' tountry-^nces only used, which had often b 
^nearer resemblance to a game of romps, timn ix> 
elegant and graceful dancing. Dres^ particu- 
larly by the men, was much neglected; and 
many o( ihem reeled from the taverui flustered 
with wine, to an assembly of as elegant and 
beautiAil women as any in Europe* 
• In 176d-^The company at the public asueai- 
Uies met at^ve o'clock in the afternoon^ and 
the dancing began at siK, and ended at eleven, 
by public orders of the manager, which were 
never trangressed. 
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In ITBS^-The public assemblies met at eight 
and nine o'clock; and the Lady Directress, 
sometimes, did not make her appearance till 
ten *. The young masters and misses, who 
woold hare been mortified not to have seen ont 
the ball, thns returned home at tjiree or four in 
the morning, and yawned and gaped, and com- 
plained of headachs all the next day. 

In 1790 and 1791 — ^The public assemblies 
were little frequented. Private balls were much 
in fashion, with elegant suppers after them, and 
the companies seldom parted till three, four, or 
five in the morning. 

In 1789 — ^The funds of the charity workhouse 
were insufficient to maintain the poor of the 
community entitled by law to public charity* 
The courts of law, however, and all who call 
themselves members of those cburts, pay np 
poor's money, nor lamp or guard money ; al* 
though the most opulent part of the commu* 
nity ; whilst they send, at the same time, a very 
great proportion of managers to dispose of funds 
to which they do not ' contribute, and crowd 
the house with their poor, to whose support 
they do not pay. This privilege is pleaded on 

• A new insticiitimi, that of a matter of cereiioii«i Ibr tbt 
city asiemblies, took pUce ia 1787* 
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old acts of Parliament, at a period when the 
courts were ambulatory. But now that they 
have been stationary for near two centuries, it 
is fall time it were given up. There is no such 
privilege existing anywhere else in Britain. 
The courts of jaw in London claim no such ex- 
emption ; nor w ould it be allowed if they did* 
The regulations and custbms of Henry VIII. 
would ill accord with the present state of Eog-* 
land. 



Many of the facts, with which I have now 
furnished you, are curious. 

They point out the gradual progress of com- 
merce and luxury, and the corresponding effect 
upon manners ; and shew by what imperceptible 
degrees society may advance to refineoient, aad 
in some points to corruption, whilst matters of 
real utility may be neglected- 

Observations similar to the preceding may 
perhaps be made in every capital town or city 
in Great Britain ^ and, if the example I have 
npw given is followed, much useful information 
may be gained respecting trade, manners, and 
police. This is the more to be wished for, as 
the prosperity and happiness of every nation 
must depend upon its virtue, and on the wisdom 
and due execution of its laws. 



5 
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The inforinatio,n I have given is only an out- 
line. It would have required a volume to have 
gone minutely into particulars. 

Your zeal and public 'spirit have stimulated a 
research which never was equalled in any coun- 
try, and it may prove highly beneficial to man- 
kind in general. Every good citizen of the state 
is b6und to wish well to the undertaking, and, 
according to his opportunities, to promote its 
success. My best exertions, on every occasion 
of such a nature, yoii may always depend on«— ^ 
I remain, — with much esteem. 

Sib, 
. Ypur most obedient, 

Humble S(?rv^nt, 

William Cb:bbch. 

E^Onburgh, Dec. 1792. 



; ■ 



LETTER THIRD. 

Sib, 
I SHALL now, according to my promise, give 
you an accotint of the physical phenomena that 
I have noted for some years. The knowledge of 
facts is the only foundation of true philosophy, 
and without this knowledge, theories and systems 
are vague and unsatisfactory. 
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It is obvious that this globe which we inhabit 



has undergone gfeat and astonishing changes. 
It is certain that most of the land we now occupy 
has once been covered by the sea, for many of 
the highest mountains are repkte with marine 
productions. ' 

That many of the rocks and mountains which 
we see, must have been occasioned by sabter* 
raneous iire, no person can doubt. For instance, 
the basaltic columns of the Giants' causeway, Uie 
island of Scaffa^ the rocks at the harbour of 
Dunbar, the hills of Arthur's Seat and Graig- 
lockhart *, and many others too tedious to men- 
tion. These are only named as being more im- 
mediately under observation. 

Nothing can account for the tegular form 
which the parts of these rodcs have taken, but 
their being produced by fire, and this is support- 
ed by experiment. It has lately been found, 
that when similar substance are brought into 
fusion, and allowed to cool gradually, they as* 
sume the same regular shape as these columns 
of rock. Some time ago, a furnace of flint glass 
having been by accident allowed to cool, the 
matter was found to have taken the form of ba- 
Mltic columns. 

f These bills are in the immediate vicinity of Ediol^urgii* 



W^ bave but ver j litde knowl?dg^ of the great 
pco€#si9» of Qattire» or the ,tr6«ieiidoi}» cbanges 
that have taken place in this globe, owing to the 
ronofa antiquity of the events, and the abort 
period and imperfection of onr records. 

Vdloanosi have been obseryed na far to the 
North and South Poles ag land has been diso 
covered ; and throngh all the intervening latir 
tades^ It would benqe appear, that there is a 
great body of active fire5irithin the bowels of the 
earth j and we know tbe eflSscts of it often appear 
at inimeose distances, and that it adts in a man** 
ner which cannot, or has not yet been accounted 
for. Volcanos, we also know, have disappeared 
in one place, and have burst out in another ; and 
that every part of the globe is subject to such 
convulsions of natun^. 

Xhe northern part of this island of Britain has 
not, wilhin the record of history, been subject to 
any remari^able physical changie,* although it ia 
evident that such ehaog^s ihave happened in it 
The following necest facts, however, may not 
perhaps be thought unworthy of remark \ and a 
lew facts are of more value than a thousand hy- 
potheses. 

In 1782, at the time of the dreadful earth- 
quakes in Calabria, the mercury in the barome- 
ter in Sootlaod sunk within the. tenth of an lacb 



\ 
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of the bottom of the scale ; the waters in many 
of the lochs or lakes in the Highlands were much 
agitated. 

In 1783 — ^There was an immense volcanic 
eruption in the island of Iceland, * whieh began 
on the tenth of Jnne, Md continued till the 
middle of August A new island was thrown up 
in the neighbouring sea, and again disappeared. 

Several mohtbs previous to this eruption, a 
heavy dark bluish sulphureous fog'had been ob* 
served to rest over the island when not dissipated 
by the wind ) this fog, at. times, was spread all 
over Europe. The year before this eruption, 
and a few months before the earthquakes^in Car 
labrba, a contagious disease, oalled the Inftuenzay 
spread through Europe. 

This volcanic eruption in Iceland is perhaps 
the ' most remarkable yet recorded in history. 
'One stream of burning lava extended *4rO'nili)es 
in length,' and 16 in breadth, and was io some 
places between 4 and 500 feet deep 1 ^ 

Upon the 18th of August 1783 — ^A remark- 
abtetneteor, or ball of fire, was seen to pais from 
north to south, about half past eight in the even- 

^ Iceland lies between the 6^^ and 67th degree of north la« 
titude. 

t The account of this eruption is, ftince the aboV^ was writ- 
tea> recorded in the Philosophical TransactionB of Edinboigb. 
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ing. Ttib meteor was seen all over Britain, and 
in many places upon the continent of Europe* 
This phenomenon happened mnch about the 
time of the termination of the volcanic eruption 
in Iceland) and it is remarkable, that this meteor 
vas first seen to the north-west of the Shetland 
and Orkney islands, in the quarter of Iceland* 

Upon the 19th of September 1784— *A very 
extraordinary phenomenon was observed at Loch 
Tay. Tlie air was perfectly calm, not a breath 
of wind stirring. AboQt nine o'clock in the 
morning, the water at the east end of the loch 
ebbed about 500 feet, and left the channel dry. 
It gradoally 'Accumulated and rolled on about 
300 feet fttrlher to the westward, when it met a 
similar wave rolling in a contrary direction. 
When these waves met, they rose to a perpendi- 
cular height of five or six feet, producing a while 
foam upon the top. The water then took a 
lateral direction southward, rushing to the shore, 
and rising upon it four feet beyond the highest 
water mark. It then returned, and continued to 
ebb and fiow every seven minutes for two hours, 
the waves gradually diminishing every time they 
reached the shore, until the whole was quiescent. 
During the whole of that week, at a later hour 
in the morning, there was the same appearance* 
but not with such violence. 
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Upon the lUhof March 1785-^The Tiviot, 
a lar^e river id the south of Scotlaod# mddeuly 
disappeared, and left the chaan^l dcy for twd 
hoursi and then flowed with its usual fubiess. * 

Upon the I6th of June 1786^«A smart shook 
cf an earthquake wi^ feU at Whitehii^?en in Cum^ 
berland, which extended to tlie I$le i^ Man and 
Dublin, and was also felt in. the squth-west parts 
of Scotland. 

Upon the 1 1th of August 178&-*A very alarm- 
ing shock of an earthquake was felt about two 
o'clock in the morning, in the north of England, 
Ti2S. Northumberland, Cumberland* wd in Scot- 
land^ across the island ; and as fiu^oorlh as Argyl- 
shire ; and in all these places at the same iu!- 
stant of time. TIms shock extended abc^v^ 14(0 
miles from south to nor^h» and 100 miles from 
east to. west. 

What an immense power must it have been 
to hav€ produced such an effect ! 

Upon the S6th of January 17St7-^A smart 
shock of an earthquake was felt in the parishes 
of Campsie and Strathblane, ten miles north from 
Glasgow, about ten o'clock in the morning. A 
rushing noise was heard to precede (he shock 

* Accprdiog to the newspaper of the day« See Edinburgh 
Evening Courant. 
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from the south-east. The night precedhig this 
earthquake^ a piece of ground near Alloa, ou 
which a mill was built, suddenly sunk a foot and 
a half. 

Upon the S6th of January, the river Qyde» 
above I^iaaark, became almost dry for two hour^ 
and the mills were stopped ; and afterwards the 
tiver again flmved as usual. 

On the S5th of January 1787--*>The river 
Tiviot again became suddenly dry, and continu* 
ed so for four hours, and then flowed with its 
usual fulness* 

In 1787*-*The m<Hiths of January and Feb- 
ruary were ni^commonly mild ; the thermomeier 
fA Edinburgh being in general 90 degrees higher 
than usual at that season. 

On the 12th of February 1787'— The meip^mry 
in the barometer at Edinburgh was nearly as low 
as at the time of the earthquakes in Calabria. 

On the 8th of July 1786-^The sea at Dunbv 
suddenly reoeded eighteen inches. 

On the 8th of July 1788 — ^An earthquake was 
felt in the Isle of Man. 

In September 1789— There was a violent 
earthquake in Iceland \ 

* See Letter from Copenbagen, Oct« 6, 1789, publisIieJ ki 
the newspapers about the end of October. 
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On Thursday the? 5th of November 1789, be- 
tween five and si^ in the evening, a smart shock 
of an earthquake was felt at Crieff, ,at Comrie, 
and for many miles round that district, which is 
about fifty-five miles from Edinburgh. — At Mr 
Robertson's house of Lawers, a rumbling noise, 
like distant thunder, had been heard at intervals 
for two months ; and at the time of the shock, a 
noise like the discharge of distant artillery was 
distinctly heard. Mr Dundas and Mr Bruce of 
Edinburgh were standing before the fire in the' 
drawing-room, and they described the shock, as 
if a great mallet had suddenly struck the foun- 
dation of the house with violence. — At the viU 
lage of Comrie, the inhabitants left their houses, 
and ran to the open fields. 

On the 1 1th of November, in the forenoon, in 
the same place, another shock was felt, which 
was more violent than that of the 5th. It was 
accompanied with a hollow rumbling noise. The 
ice on a piece of water near the house of Lawers 
was shivered to atoms *• 

SXTHACT OF A LETTBE PBOM FLORENGB, 

October 3, 1789. 
'* We have received the melancholy intelli- 
gence, that, on the 30th of Sepitember, at three 

* See the Edinburgh papers of the above date. 
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quarters after eleven o'clock in the moroiog, a 
violent shock of an earthquake was felt in the 
town of Borgo San Sepolcro, which lasted two 
minutes. The cathedral was partly desXfoyedf 
and some churches^ with maoy houses aiad pa^ 
laces^ entirely so. In a village five miles .from 
Borgo San Sepolcro, the earth opeued audswal* 
lov^ed up above thirty houses, with all the inha* 
bitants ; and the remainder of that village* cou^ 
sisting of above IdO houses, was totally destroy* 
ed : The earth there opeued in many different 
places, and a great quantity of cattle have perishr 
ed, besides above 1000 persons */' 

It is very extraordinary that on the same day, 
viz. the 30th of September, near three o'clock 
in the afternoon, two or three distinct shocks of 
an earthquake were felt at the house of Parsons 
Green, within a mile of Edinburgh. The house 
IS situated on the north side of the hill called 
Arthur's Seat, which is composed of an immense 
mass of blue granite. — ^Several visitors were in 
the house to dine with the family, and the whole 
company ran down stairs from the drawing-room, 
and they met the servants from the kitchen, in 
the lobby, equally alarmed at what had happen- 
ed. They described the sensation as if the house 

* London Cbnmkle, Oct 17. 1787* 
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had receit«d two or three violent blows in the 
foundation, so that all the furniture shook. 

On Friday the 4th of December 1789, the 
ship Brothers, Capt. Stewart, arrived at Leith 
from Archangel, who reported that, on the coast 
of Lapland and Norway, he sailed many leagues 
through immense quantities of dead haddocks 
floating on the sea. He spoke several English 
ships who reported the same fact. — It is certain 
that haddock, which was the fish in the greatest 
abundance in the Edinburgh market, has scarce- 
ly been seen there these three years *. 

On the roth of November 179«, three repeat- 
ed smart shocks of an earthquake, accompanied 
with a hollow rumbling noise like that of distant 
thunder, was felt at Loch Rannoch in Perth- 
shire. 



EXTRACT OP A LETTER FROM THE SAME 

NBIGHBOURHOOO. 

Comrie f Perthshire J Nov. 30, 1792. 
" We have of late been greatly alarmed witK 
several very severe shocks of an earthquake. 
They were more sensible and alarming than any 

^ In February 1790, three haddocks were brought to mar- 
ket; which, from their icardty, fold for 7s« M* 



felt fomeily^ and tbe notM Mtendttig them wa3 
unconnnonly loud and treiiiiilOTis. It appeared, 
probably, mott 80^ from the stillness of the atmos* 
phere, and the reverberation -of the sarrounding 
inoantaiii^. The houses were greatly shaken, 
and the fnrniture tossed from its place. The 
weMber Had beea uncommonly variable, and 
changed from high gusts of wind to a deep' calm, 
a few days before the severest shocks of the. 
earthquake. The 91 r was inoist and hazy, and 
the clouds seemed charged with electricity. It 
is not improbable, that these earthquakes arise 
from tlMTge caverns below this place, into Which 
the exterior waters penetrate, and are converted 
into vapour, or steam, capable of the highest de« 
gree of expansion, and must press forcibly upon 
every thing which opposes their dilMation. By 
this thedry, the? famous Demdieu accounted for 
the earthquakes of Calabria in 1783, which was 
received by the learned world, as more satisfac- 
tot*y ttmn any proposed by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and other philosophers. Whatever be the 
eause, the efflsct is certain ; and it must be no 
small force that can shake a country to the ex- 
tent of between twenty and thirty miles." 

I do not mean at present to draw any hypo- 
thesis or theory from what I have stated aMnre, 
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but ffierely to .bring facts into ooe gQMtat Tiew, 
aod to induce others to make obsenrattoos of the 
^ame kind. I am, with mnch esteem. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient^ 
Humble Servant, 

WiUiUM CBaacB. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 179«. 



[Soon after the Publication^of the foregcnqg Let- 
ters, the following appeared.J 

Sib, Edin. Jm. 36, 1784. 

It was with very great pleasure I read the 
three letters signed THBoPHRASTua..* That geo- 
tleman deserves the thanks of every person who 
is interested in the cause of religion and virtue. 
The number of facts which he has collected, 
illustrative of the manners and modes of living 
in our metropolis, from the year 1763 to the 

* The three preceding letters originally appeared under the 
signature of TaBoPHtASTus^— were afterwanis published in 
a small volume^ in l/Pif-^and were subsequently brought 
down Co 1792, addrestf^ to Sir John Sinclair, i6id published 
intheStaliilical Acsoountof ScotUuMi,with tbe authors name. 
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je&r 1789^ must strike every penon of observation 
wMi amazement; and trails alood for the exertion 
of every virtuous citizen, to lend his aid to stem 
the tide of profligacy that is ponringin amongst 
ns. The following strictures are meant as sop* 
lementary to Theophrastus's letters, upon a sub* 
ject which he has briefly touched, and which 
seems to take the lead of the present reigning 
vices of the age; 

Of all the writers of antiquity, whether philo« 
sophers or poets, 1 know none jvho conveys the 
snMime precepts of morality with such force 
and energy as Horace^ Of his moral odes, there 
is none, in my opinion, that, in elevation of sen« 
timent, poetical imagery, and force of expres* 
sion, exceeds the sixth of the third book. In this 
o<k, Horace tells his oountrymen, that their con- 
tempt of religion, profligacy^ and corruption of 
manners, were the sole causes which had nearly 
overturned the state, and had brought misfortune 
and misery into every family ! '* If you are mas- 
ters of the world, says be, it is because you have 
acknowledged the heaveniy powers to be your 
masters : This is the foundation of all your gran- 
deur: Upon it depends the success of all your 
enterprizes; It is owing to irreligion that Italy 
has felt her late disgraces and mournful disas- 
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ten/' * From these truths, the poet pcooeeds to 
point out the source of those particular ncea 
which had overspread all ranks of the people. 
'< The present ^e, says Horace, so fruitful in 
vice, has rent asunder the sacred bond <tf mar* 
riage, and introduced corruption of blood into 
fiunilies and private houses : From aduhery, as 
from a fountain, are derived the whole disasters 
both in public and private lifet/'— «I will not 
shock my countrywomen with an interpretatioa 
of the last of the stanzas quoted below, which^ 
however applicable to the ladies of Rome in that 
age, and, perhaps, to those of our sister metro- 
polis in the present, yet, I am willing to think, 
is not yet so to the sex in this northern latituder— 
Heaven forbid that it ever dumld ! 

^ Diis te minorem quod geris, imperas: 
ifiac omne princiiNaiiii hnc refer e3dtuai«r 

JDii muhs neglecti dedenmt, 

Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 
t Fecunda culfMe secula, nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos* 

Hoc fonte derivata dades, 

In patriam populumqiia flinil! 
MotUB doceri gaudet looicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus. 

Jam nunc, et incestos amorea 

De tenero meditatur ungui, 
Mox juniores qo»rit adolteros 
Inter mariti vina ■ • 
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As in Rome before its fall, so in Britain in the 
pteaent age, amongst other yicions pursnits, that 
of etiminal gallantrj appears to take the lead. 
In vioe, as in other things, there is a fietthion, 
which, like a contagion, soon spreads itself over 
all ranks. Although its progression is gradual, 
yet, that we in Scotland are advancing, and not 
by slow steps, the annals of a certain Court *. 
speak aloud! From them it will i^pear, that, 
within these forty years, for one process of adul* 
tery then recorded in that court, there are now 
twenty in the same space of time : The reason 
is apparent. Forty years ago, there was some 
leligion amongst us : Adultery was believed to be 
» crime, both with respect to Heaven and the 
moral ties of society ; nay, with regard to the 
last, it was held to be a capital crime, and, by 
the laws of the land, was punished as such : But 
these will be called rude times and Gothic laws. 
Will it be believed, that almost within the me* 
mory of living people, two persons of respect* 
able rank were publicly brought to trial, con- 
victed, and put to death, upon the statutory act 
of King William, for adultery, f It would be » 

e Tbe Cmninissaiy Court 

t See^ in the records d the Coort of Justtciaiy 1694, the. 
trial of Duiiel NicoboD, writer in Edinburgh, and Mn Ma- 
rion Maxwell, widow of Mr David Pringle, surgeon, indicted 
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mMt alarming affair to a number of fashionable 
people of the present timee, were liie ai>ove laws 
to be put in execution ; and yet, were a pmate 
party injured, to bring a criminal proseeutioo 
for adultery, agunst the persons who had injur* 
ed him, I can conceive no defence that woidd . 
avail against the competency of such trial, or 
the consequent punishamst on their conviction. 
In the days of our fathers, the crime of adul- 
tery, we see, was capital; the guiky persons 
were declared infamous, and punished with 
death ! Let us turn to the present time : We 
now in this, as in other feshionable vices, fol> 
low, with swift pace, our neighbours beyond the 
Tweedt and on the Continent. There, with im* 
punity, two criminals publish their guilt, and, 
adding to their infamy the crime of peijury, by 
a breach of that vow which they had solemnly 
sworn at the altar to preserve inviolate till death ; 
and, by another horrid piece of mookeiy in the 
face of Heaven, they rush together in marriiige, 
bidding defiance to shame, religion, honour, and 
reputation l-^^Pud^ hac oppfobria 4ici.'^ will 
not say that in this oooniry we are yet arrived 

at the instance of the Crawn, for adollory and ciimiiMd jcoha- 
hitatioQ. UpoQ tba verdict of an same, fiadins the Kbel 
proven, the Lords adjiidg^ Pa^ NiodiCtt t» be hSQged, aod 
Mri Prtngla to be beheaded. 
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at th^ MMBM pitoh of vice ; but, as we are dailjr 
takifig large strides io followiog the fashions and 
mamiers of our neighbours, how soon we may- 
peach the same degree in the scale, is a thought 
that every person of rirtne must shudder to think 
ofl 

Maftners and fashions take their rise among 
tbe grtati and from them descend to the people. 
We see^ in the last century, how far the example 
of tbe Sovereign affected the manners of the peo- 
ple with respect to gallantry ; yet, loose and dis- 
sipated as the court of Charles II. then was, it 
may be deemed chaste in comparison with the 
manneis of the present age : With this aggrava^ 
tion, that, were the example of tbe prince to be 
Mlowed, we see in our present Sovereign and 
his Queen, two as eminent patterns of religion 
and virtue as ever adorned a throne ! 

I shall resome this subject in a future letter. 

I am, &c. 

£• CL HoaaTius. 



LETTER SECOND. 



It must strike every thinking person with 
amazement, to be told, that in England there is 



1 
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BO punishment for the crime of adultery ; ibax 
it is there considered only as a prhrate injury, 
which entitles the person injured to an action 
for damages. Nay, a divorce is not consequent 
to the conviction of this crime ; it only operates 
a separation from bed and board. It requires a 
particular act of parliament, on full proof of the 
adultery ; and, even in that case, an alimony is 
awarded to the adulteress! Shall we then won- 
der at the frequency of this crime in England, 
when, in place of punishment, it is avowedly 
committed as' an expedient for two g^ty per- 
sons to get free of one marriage, that they may 
enjoy their criminality under the mock sanction 
of a new marriage ? Let it be remembered, to 
the honour of the present Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow, that, in a late case before the House 
of Lords, where it i4>peared that the criminal 
intercourse had been carried on in the most open 
manner, with the view of obtaining a divorce, 
that the two criminal persons might be at liberty 
to marry; in this case, although the adultery 
was proved, yet divorce was refused to the adul- 
terers. — Such a check will no doubt have the ef- 
fect to make criminals more cautious in their 
design at least, though I doubt of its having the 
effect, in these loose times, to operate a rrfor- 
mation. 
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Let not, however, offenders in this country 
Matter themselves, that adulteiy is not pnnish- 
able by the law of Scotland. It is declared ca- 
pital by the statutory law of King William, and 
we know of no subsequent law that has repealed 
tiiese statutes. If it shall be alleged, that the 
laws are in desuetude which declare this crime 
d^ital, let it be remembered that there are other 
penal laws in fresh observance which ought to 
strike these offenders with terror. By the law 
of Scotland, after divorce, a subsequent marriage 
between the two guilty persons is declared void 
and null, and the issue incapable to succeed lo 
their parents (l600| James VI.) Sdiy, The of* 
fenders are cut . off from every benefit of their 
former marriage ; the man forfeits the wife's mar- 
riage portion, and the adulteress her marriage 
provision, jointure, &c. and is turned out to beg<* 
gary and infamy. Thus, at present, stands the 
law of Scotland with respect to adultery. How 
far the ministers of law are called upon, by 
<^ce, to put them in execution) they and the 
puUic will judge ; but if ever the circumstances 
of time called for such exertion to sa^ve a nation, 
the present does ! I wave mentioning a certain 
old law, called the seventh commandment, which 
ia enforced by the Divine Author of our religion, 
as I am afraid these authorities, with people of 
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taMoBt are now Allien into deMietnde. I dull 
therefore Jeave them to the lower rank of peo^e^ 
and such as may still think it their daty to go to 
ohnrchy where> if they do not hear them iead» 
and enforced from the pnlpit, they may conMilt 
the ten commandments^ as written at large on 
the church walls, the only passages of scripinre 
which perhi4)B they do read* I shall conclude 
with a short address to both sexes, to endeavour 
to open their eyes to the certain misery and iliia 
that attends this crime. 

Thou man of mode and gallantry ! thou plom<> 
est thyself upon thy nice honour, virtue, bumar* 
inty l'«^words always in thy mouth : How oppo* 
site to these principles is thy practice ! Wouldst 
Ibou hesitate to rob a friend, or b^gar his fami* 
]y ! Let me thunder it in your ear»*^you do so 
in fact I By a thousand vile arts, yon insinuate 
yourself into his family and confidence ; yout 
like a thief under trust, basely steal from him 
what he holds most dear, the affections of the wife 
of his bosom ! You deprive, till then an honest 
woman, of her morals, her virtue, her religion 1 
and consign her to infamy. You deprive a race 
of helpless infants of a tender parent, and reduce 
a whole family to ruin ! The loss of money may 
be repaired ; but to rob a husband of his wife^ 
to have the fountain polluted from whence every 



stream of domegtic happinen is derived, is of all 
miseries the most bitter and complicated. De« 
prived of the happiness which be enjoyed at 
home, the reward of his toil and virtuous labour, 
his industry flags, and gives way to carelessness 
and dissipation ; despair not unfrequently takes 
place, and murder completes the cataatrophe I 

And then, infatuated woman ! once the re* 
q^ected wife of a virtuous husband ! the sharer 
of his fortune, the delight of his heart, the mo* 
tlier of his infants ! how art thou fallen !^*-4ledu* 
ced from the path of virtue, what misery attends 
your steps ! — ^Your short career of folly is run !-^ 
Tom from your helpless babes, on whose inno* 
cent heads your infamy descends ; thrown oat 
by your husband from the house where once you 
was mistress 1 the hospitable door now shut 
mgmmi you 1 despised by your friends, deserted 
by your vile seducer, and at last abandoned to 
want, mbery, and remorse ! 

Snob, thou man of gallantry, are the triumphs 
of thy vile arts 1 If the worm within thy breast 
does not awake thee to remorse, walk on in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the light d thine own 
eyes ! a few years puts a period to thy vicious 
cottrse ; with the decay of thy passions thy pu« 
Bislnnent commences ; 
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When the hey-day of the blood is fult, 
Thou MVtt into the tear and yellow leaf. 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
Thou must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, both loud and deep I 

These are the atteadants of thy old age ! a just 
preparative, in this life, for the miseries that await 
thee in the next 1 I am, &c. 

HOBATIUS. 



[The foUowing letter was aho occasioned by the 
comparative view of Edinburgh in the years 
I76S and 1783, and introduced in the fcdlow* 
fng manner: — *^ Were the example of this 
correspondent to be followed throughout *Bri- 
tain, a most curious and valuable collection 
of facts might be made, illustrative of theprO" 
gress of society, and of manners. It might 
serve as an hour's amusemeht to the , minisier 
of the parish, the schoolmaster, or any judi- 
cious observer, to collect a short view of such 
facts as have hi^pened within their respec* 
tive parishes. With respect to giving a view 
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of the increase of the popnlation of the coun« 
trj, the namber of scholars at the parish 
schools might be mentioned at the different 
periods ; for, in general, even the lowest pea- 
santry in Scotland are tanght to read, and are 
instructed in the principles of morality and 
ridigion. — We shall gladly receive the com* 
nmnications,] 

Sir, 
I live in a country parish, forty miles north* 
east of Edinburgh. The length of the parish is 
two miles, the breadth one mile, and about 180 
fiunilies live in it. I am a constant reader of 
your useful paper; and seeing Theophrastus's 
curions and excellent observations upon the me* 
tropolis, I was induced to make the fdlowii^ 
remarks upon the parish in which I have lived 
for twenty*six years. If you think them worth 
the inserting in your paper, they are much at 
your service* I am, &c. P. C. 

In 1763 — Land was rented at six shillings, 
on an average, per acre : Only two small fiurms 
were inclosed. 

In 1 783 — ^Land is rented at eighteen shillings 
per acre : All inclosed with thorn hedges and 
stone dikes. 
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In I76S — ^No wheat was sown in the parish^ 
except hftlf an acre by the minister : No grass 
nor tarnip sown, no cabbages or potatoes planted 
in <^en fields. 

In 1783— -Above one handred acres are sown 
with wheat : About three-fifths of the ground 
an under grass, turnips, cabbages, and potatoes. 

In 1763 — Land was ploughed with oxen; a 
few horses only were kept to draw the harrows 
in seed*time, and to bring in the corns in har- 
vest. Seven pounds was thought a great price 
for a horse. 

In 1783 — ^Oxen are not employed in agricul* 
ture: Farmers have their saddle-horses, value 
Ihun fifteen to twenty pounds, work4iorses from 
ten to fifteen pounds each. 

In 1763 — The wages of servants that followed 
the plough were three pounds per ye^ ; maid* 
servants one pound ten shillings. 

In 1783^-^-Men-senfants' wages are seven or 
eight pounds, some ten pounds ; maid-servants 
three pounds per year. 

In 1763 — Day labourers were at sixpence 
per day, and tailors at threepence per day. 

In 1783 — Both are doubled in their wages. 

In 1763«-No English doth was worn but by 
the minister, and a quaker. 
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In 17ft3*^There are few who do not wear 
English cloth, and several the best superfine. 

In I76S — Mens stockings, in general, were 
made of what was called plaidtng hose, made of 
white woollen cloth ; the women wore coarse 
plaids } not a cloak nor bonnet wore by the 
women in the whole parish. 

In 178d*T-^Cotton and thread stockings are 
common, and some have silk ; the women who 
wear plaids have them fine, and faced with silk ; 
sttk cloaks and bonnets are very numerous. 

In 176ft-«There were only two hats worn in 
the parish ; the men wore cloth bonnets. 

In 1783 — Few bonnets are worn ; the borniet* 
Hiaking trade, in the next parish, is given up. 

In 1763 — ^There was one eight* day clock in 
the parish, six watched, and two tea-kettles. 

In 1789 — ^There are twenty *one clocks, above 
one hundred watches, and above eighty tea** 
kettles. 

In 1769— The people in the parish never vi« 
sited each other but at Christmas, the entertain* 
ment was broth and beef, the visitors sent to ai| 
alehouse for five or six pints of ale, were merry 
over it without any ceremony. 

In 1783 — People visit each other often ; a fe^ 
neighbours are invited to one house to dinner ; 
six or seven dishes set on the table, elegantly 
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dressed ; after dinner, a large bowl of ram punch 
18 drnnk^ then tea, and again another bowl ; after 
that sapper, and what is called the grace drink. 

In 1763*— All persons in the parish attended 
divine worship on Snndajr. There were only 
four seceders in the parish. Sunday was nga^ 
larly and religiously observed. 

In 178S«— There is such a disregard of pubKc 
worship and ordinances, that few attend divine 
worship with that attention which was formerly 
given. Ignorance prevails, although privileged 
with excellent instructions in public sermons, in 
examination, and in visiting from house to house 
by our pastor. When the form of religion is 
disregarded, surely the power of it is near disso* 
lution. 

In 1763 — Few in this parish were guilty of 
the breach of the third commandment. The 
name of God' was reverenced and held sacred. 

In 1783— The third commandment seems to 
be almost forgotten, and swearing abounds. I 
may say the same of all the rest of the ten, as to 
public practice. 

The decay of religion and growth of vice, in 
this parish, is very remarkable within these twen- 
ty years. 
E.C. 
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[Soon after die foregoing comparinns of the years 
1763 and 1783, the following i^ipeared.] 

September 10, 1785. 
In* a late paper was briefly mentioned, in ge* 
neral terms, the i^te of the British nation, in 
1763 and 1783, at the condusion of the two 
wars. Witlnn that short period, we have seen: 
the most astonishing events and revolutions* in 
Biirope, Asia, and America, that the history of 
mankind- can produce in so limited a space of 
time. We have also seen evidence of the dis* 
covery of new countries, new people, new pla- 
nets ; and the discoveries in science and phikK 
sophy are such as the human mind had hitherto 
DO conception of. In short, the history of poli- 
tics, commerce, religion, literature, and maa« 
ners, during this short period, opens a rich field 
for the genius of the historian and philosopher; 
The brief chronicles of the day are only suited 
to record striking facts. I mean, at present, but 
shortly to give a few particulars respecting the 
political state of Britain at the conclusion of the 
wars 1763 and 1783. To some this view, per- 
haps, will be displeasing, because it is not flat* 
tering ; but, if it is true, it calls for reflection 
and exertion. 
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In I76S — Britain was in her meridian glory ; 
she was crowned with victory, ricli with con* 
quests mistress of the seas, and held the balance 
of power in Europe. 

In 1783 — ^The son of Britain's glory (to use 
Lord Chatham's woirds) is set. She is returned 
from an unsuccessful war loaded with debt, but 
after the noblest struggle against the most unge- 
nerous combination of powerful foes which the 
world e?er saw: * In this struggle her own 
children bore a principal part against her ; while 
faction and divided coiincils at home contributed 
to her want of success. Her command of the 
sea is disputed, and the balance of power is 
wrested from her hands. 

In 1703 — ^The British dominions in America 
extended from the North Pole, or, to narrow the 
view, from the northern parts of Hudson's Bay 
to Cape Floridar-^a stretch of continent of SMOO 
miles, extending from the frozen to the torrid 
Bone. 

In 1789— «Tbe British dominions in America 
are confined to the northern provinces of Ca» 
nada and part of Nova Scotia, with the lesser 

* Britaiiii unaasisted, sustained this war against France^ 
Spain, Holland, America, and the East Indian tribes, so that 
lOyOOOjOOO may be said to have fought against 60,000,000 of 
people, the most opulent and powerful in the world f 
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division of three great lakes ; the proud British^ 
Dation having been stripped of all the rest by 
the machinations of an American Printer, but a 
Philosopher ! 

In 1763 — The British conquests in Asia were 
also rapid, rich, and extensive. She soon pos- 
sessed more territory in Asia than the kingdoans 
of France and Britain put together ; . and Orien- 
tal Monarchs owned her dominion. 
. In 1783 — ^The British have been unsuccessful, 
and were on the point of being stripped of all 
their rich possessions in the East* 

In 1763 — ^The shares of the East India Com« 
pany stock sold from L. 26o to L. Si^lS per cent. 
so flourishing were the British affairs in the 
East. 

In 1783 — The East India Company , were 
termed bankrupts in the British Parliament; 
and the stock, which was L. 37^> fell to L. 1 18 
per cent. 

In 1763— The national debt of Britain amount- 
ed to L. 140,000,000. 

• In 1 785 — ^The naticMial debt is reckoned above 
L.. 272»000,000, a sum which the human mind 
can hardly form an idea of. To give some as- 
sistance to conceive it : Were it to be laid down 
in guineas in a line, it would extend upwards of 
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ASOO miles Id length t werd it to be paid in riiiU 
lings, it would extend three times and a haif 
round the globe; and, if paid in solid silver, 
would require 60,400 horses to draw it, at the 
rate of fifteen hundred weight to each horse. 

In 176s — ^The annual national interest was 
L. 4,688,177, Us. 

In 1783 — ^The annual national interest and 
expenditure is above L. 15,000,000, or L. 41,000 
daily ; for which every article of life and com- 
merce is heavily tiixed, and Britain alone bears 
the burden. This daily interest would require 
a person a day to count it out, at the rate of 60 
guineas every minute incessantly, which no one 
could do. 

In 1769 — The 3 percent, consols were. sold 
from L. 93 to L. 95 per cent. 

In 1783 — ^Tbe same GovernmeDt ftiod waB as 
low as h^SSper ceni. 

In 1763 — ^The British empire was grealt 
powerful, and extensive, and harmony reigned 
through all its branches. 

In 178S-*-The empire is dismembered ; Ame- 
rica, by successful rebellion, is independent^ and 
separated from Britain ; Ireland, in the liouf of 
distress, took the opportunity of laying the same 

claim to independence ; Scotland has remained 

3 
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kfal and attached, has supplied the armies aad 
navies, and silentlj bears her share of debt and 
miflforume. 

« 

When the reader has made this survey, he will 
probably think that virtue and industry will be 
necessary to retrieve the affairs of Britain, and 
to render her happy and respectable, if not 
pfond and triumphiit^ Let him then cast an 
eye to the motives that influence political con- 
duct, to the characters of the great, to the man- 
ners of the capital, and of the people in general, 
and let him say if he discovers public and pri- 
vate virtue flourishbig ; if he perceives humility^ 
enmoroy, moderation ; or if bi discovers selfish- 
ness, liucury, supiaeness, and vicious indulgence 
of every kind. Does he see the amor pairi^ 
glow with purity and ardour in the breasts of 
British Senators ? .la faction and party lost in 
nniled exertions for the good of the whole ? Off 
are wealth and power the sole objects of ambi* 
lion ? Are our young men in general trained lo 
nanly thinkings and mimly virtues^ with a con-^ 
tempi for low pleasures and vice ? Or, are in* 
temperanoe, aensuality, and dissipation, from an 
early period, the objects of pursuit ?*— >Look ta 
their oonveraatkm, and their conduct, and say if 
ever a nation of abandoned voluptuaries rose ta 
hBppinesa and greatness ? Is this the time wheqf 
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It may be said of Britain, that <* ail her sons are 
brav^, and all her daughters virtuons ?'' 

ThBOPHRA5T0S. 



[The following paper is taken from the Edift^ 
burgh Evening Courant.] 

TO THB PBINTBR« 

Sift, Augu^, SO. 1783. 

While the Russians and the Turks are cutting 
each others throats, in order to fill each otbecs 
pockejks ; while the Americans are contending 
who shall govern, and who shall obey j while tbe 
French are using tbe English, as we are told the 
English have been wont to use the French } 
while ministers are fixing themselves firmly in 
the saddle of their pditical hobby*horse ; white 
the Irish, by their militia, tod the Scotch, by 
their want of a militia, excite commotions, . and 
revolutions, and liberty^ and all that ; while great 
men are ambitious to prove themselves little 
men ; while every man who can write thiid^s it 
ought to be in the service of the stale ; wfaUe 
every man who can eat thinks he has « right to 
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4o itatthe public eaqpence; while all these things 
are in the minds and attentions of the world, and 
since the sun shines alike on me and on them ; 
while our eyes and ears, and noses and under- 
standings, are made of the same materials and 
essences as theirs ; since time, and chance, and 
fortune, are the same to us as to them; since 
death will come on all alike, and seize them like 
a thief in the night, which, in the case of some, 
will be setting a thief to catch a thief ; since hap« 
piness, and every good thing, is as open to us as 
to them ; since the hopes of felicity are not con- 
fined to the cabmet, nor to the houses of parlia* 
ment, nor to the public offices, aoy more than 
to the public feasts ; and since a man may be 
completely happy, who neither sells stock nor 
his GOBscienee ; since, I say, all these things are 

Let us, aince life can little more supply, 
Thfin just to look about us and to die, 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man, 
A nighty mase, but not without a plan* 

Yes, let us pursue the innocent delights which 
the book and the pen afford, and, by persevering 
in the rigid guaidianship of our integrity, enable 
onrselve^ to view the fall of states and of mini- 
A&^ ^' ip the calm . light of mild philosophy." 
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I shall, therefore, by the permismNi of all gfei* 
men, and, I hope, the approbation of aH good 
ones, try to fiod some entertainmeal from par- 
suits and lucabrations on whioh we may look 
back with satisfaction. 

Men are, in every respect, like books : Books 
live and die, are old and yonng, are good and 
bad, are neither good nor bad, just like men } 
and he who reads bad books will be as bad a man 
as he who keeps bad company. 

According to the best writers on the si3d>ject 
of politeness (among whom I reckon Fielding, 
Swift, and Lord Chesterfield), ^ he is the most 
polite man who makes his company easy and 
happy in his presence." To apply this to books, 
that book is the best which tends to mnke men 
happy and easy. And this, I trust, will indnde 
a very great collection of the best authors in oor 
language, particularly the writers on morality 
and piety, which therefore ought to be read with 
more attention, and oftener than any others. In 
the company of polite lAen, it is impossible not 
to imbibe a portion of their spirit ; in reading 
good books, it is equally impossiUe to escape 
good and salutary impressions. No man e^er 
was rude and boorish, after spending the evening 
with Chesterfield, and, 1 will venture to say, no 
man ever went from the Whole Duty of Man to 
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• lB?eni» from the Bibl^ to » bagnioii or from thd 
SpwUitor to tbo aedu<:tioii of ^ wife or i^ daugh* 
tor. NonuA ever »wore f«lse witness against 
his oeighboor* after readiog a Connneatary on 
the Commandments, nor felt an ambition to raise 
himielf to worldly honours by dishonest means» 
after perusing a Treatise on Death* 

Biit all men are not polite, nqr are all books 
.good ; infinite is the variety of merit both in 
men and books. I must take notice hot of a 
very few diversilies* which I the less regret, be* 
oanse the subject is open to every man's expe- 
ricoce* 

. Some hooka contain a great portion of instruc* 
Uon, conveyed in very f4w words, and the oft« 
ener we read them the more we learn ; some men 
also there af e who fay IM^tle, but what they say 
is the sesult ol deep judgment and knowledge of 
the subject Henoe I would rather read Solo- 
mon's Proverbs tban Seneca's Morals, and listen 
to Charles Fox in preference to Edmund Burke* 
Hence one page of Hume's Essays (where he 
does not betray his infidelity) contains more 
pbilosopby than is to be found in all Rousseau's 
wiitings % and hence a short speech from Lord 
Mansfidd. is in general worth all the speeches 
of the pleaders who speak before him on a trial. 

Some men say a great deal about nothing at 
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alU and when they have exhausted their strength 
in speaking to you for a whole evening, you can- 
not recollect that they have ever said any thing 
which is worth remeflaberingy or aflSN^ts the judg- 
ment. Some books, too, talk a great deal about 
it, and about it, and when you come to the^/Snts, 
you wonder what the d — ^1 the author would be 
at* Such is the case with the greater part of 
Sterne's celebrated work, where the author, un- 
der an air of pretended mystery, endeavours to 
conceal nothing at all; and when you have finish- 
ed, you remember that yoii have been now and 
then tickled, but you cannot help thinking that 
there is more real wit and just satire in a very 
few pages in Swift or Fielding than in the whole 
book. 

In the company of some men it is impossible 
to avoid getting drunk; they take a pecuUar 
pleasure in seeing their guests reeling out of 
their houses, and committing riots, or going to 
bad houses afterwards. There are also some 
books in which the passions are so perverted and 
inflamed, that their readers generally seek for 
indulgence in the haunts of infamy. Hence ^e 
major part of novels are dangerous company. 
The subject of their pages is love, which ten to 
one bu^ they change into lust before the work is 
For my own part, had I a daoghter. 
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sister, or other female, whose edacattoo was en-^ 
trasted to me, I wduld as soon place her in the 
company of any of those infamous wretches, who, 
by their prostitution, have raised themselves 
from carts to coaches, as pat modern novels in- 
to her hands. For if, by the reading of such 
books, the designs of a seducer are speedily fa- 
cilitated, what is it to me that her ruin was com- 
pleted by a book, and not by a bagnio ? — Of 
such books, therefore, we ought to be as cautious 
as of men who make us drunk, and take plear 
sure in the follies consequent on insensibility. 

The world has been little obliged to those writ- 
ers who have bestowed their time and talents to 
inflame the passions, to relax the principles of 
morality, and to prove that a man of no princi- 
ple may be what the world calls a fine fellow. 
Such, however, are the heroes of many modern 
novels and comedies. 

Some men are fond of telling stories ; their^ 
conversation from beginning to end is a string 
of jests, in one hundred of which there is not, 
perhaps, one \hat will bear repetition. Some 
books also there are, such as Joe Miller, and 
. Ben Johnson's Jests, which contain a series of 
low jests and buffooneries. Such men and such 
books rarely do much good, and ^ety soon be- 
come disgusting: And I have generally remark- 
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ed, that a mere storjr<*leUing man it a mao of 
few ideasi and soch a man is as disgusting as • 
book of blank leaves. 

Some men are full of information of the best 
kind. It is impossible to be in their company 
without having our judgment enlarged, aod our 
stock of experience increased. . Some booksy too, 
there are, which contain information in every 
page, and we have recourse to them again and 
again in all cases of necessity. Other mea there 
are who borrow all their knowledge from the 
whim of the day, and who retail prejudices and 
lies, as " proofs of holy writ ;" and other books 
there are, which contain nothing, but what wtry 
one knows, and generally a great deal teore than 
is consistent with truth, justice, or honesty.~- 
Hence, I would rather study the constitution of 
England from Hume, Smollet^ and De Lolme, 
than from the newspapers ; and hence I would 
examine the actions of a statesman, rather by 
what he has done than what he has said ; hence 
I would rather keep company with Mr Gibbon 
than a horse-jockey, and should expect better 
inlbrmation from the conversation of a Robert- 
son, Watson, or a Ferguson, than from the clerks 
pf a counting-house, or the toad-eaters of a states- 
man ; hence I should expect to know more of 
the science of government^ and the revdutions 
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ef ftilfli and kiiigdoaui, fron hisUNrians than from 
flpfM^^^**^^ as the latter generally bear to the histo^ 
fians the same proportion that paragraphs do t» 
kistory. 

LBStly» I miiat slate a saperiority which the 
BBader has over him who keeps company. It 
consists in the patience and meekness with which 
books bear whatever you may advance against 
their ai^aments« I have condemned parts of 
Swift with great indignation, but he never reviled 
me ; and I have thrawn SmoUet on the table in 
disgns^ and he never said, Why do yoo so ? Such 
things cannot be done in company. Besides, 
yioa may light your pipe with whatever o&nds 
yon in Horace, and he seeks no revenge. Yon 
may kick Fielding to the end pf the room, and 
there he lies as mnle as a fish. Yon may paper 
band-boxes with the obnoxious parts of Voltaire, 
and he murmurs not. Political writers may be 
sent to the necessary, and there (quiet inoffensive 
men 1) they will behave with as much propriety 
as when alive. Poets may be put under tarts, 
and philosophers wrapped round pounds of 
butler, and yet neither the rhymes of the one, 
nor the resentment of the other, be kindled a- 
gainst you. If Congreve offends you, you may 
sell snuff in the obnoxious leaves ; and, if Ben 
Johnson's levity displeases, you may stick pins 
in his plays. 
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Woe unto literature in tbe^e days of degene- 
racy ! woe unto the Nine Muses and their soit» 
ors»l how many epics have stood between the 
candle and candlestick ? how many histories havi 
been employed in twist tobacco ? and how many 
philosophers have been made into thread papers, 
their arguments into paper kites, and their com 
elusions into three-penny crackers on a births 
day ? — ^and yet with what patience and long-sufi' 
fering they bear all these indignities. I tell the<^ 
reader^ and I tell thee truUi, that such forbear* 
ance and patience ought to dictate, to thee, that 
there is no.hardship in the contempt of the worths 
less, and that he who, in bis writings, has not 
said against his conscience, nor violated the laws 
of rectitude, may bid defiance to the whole army 
of pastry-cooks, trank-makers, millinery, and 
venders of snuflT^ tape, and tobacco. 

E. C. 



[A few days after the appearance of the fore* 
going letter, the following was published.] 

In no point has our boasted liberty made a 
more rapid progress towards licentiousness, than 
in the freedom of the press. A late correspond- 
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eat r6iiiark«d, ^f that a bad book ought as much 
to be guarded against as a bad companion/* 
There certatnlj is nothing more true, and yet 
the most dangerous books are daily published 
umeensured ; and a mean, ignorant, mercenary, 
or unprincipled publisher, may spread poison 
daily more detrimental than arsenic. Some 
books, like men, acquire great reputation by 
some brilliant peinti, while the general tendency, 
like the general character, is never investigated. 
' In no instance is this more remarkable. than 
in the writings of the celebrated Rousseau. The . 
annals .of literature neyer exhibited to the world 
a .more paradoxical, whimsical, ingenious^ elo^ 
ijuent, weak» and dangerpus author. 
« This author's works have , been much read^ 
while few. have examined the truth of his pictures, 
or analyzed the consistency or tendency of his 
doctrines. In the preface to his novel, he says, 
•'* Chaste girls never read romances ; - and the girl 
^who reads four pages of this is undone/' 
. Yet no books are more called for at Circulate 
ing Libraries than romances, and none more than 
his. With such sentiments be gives his book 
to the world, and then presumes to write an- 
other upon education. . 
' The following fn^;menl, which I latdy met 
with, said to be found among some old MSS. it 
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it belief ed, will oonvsegr^ in a strdng aod trae 
light, what is aud of his writiogB^ and majrf pei^ 
haps, iaad some peapfe to think when they read. 

lam, lie. 

Cato> 

* 

A PROPHECY 

VOUND IN AH OlrD MAKlTtOHirf • 

In those days a strange person shall appear in 
f^rance, coming froaa the borders of a lake, and 
he shaU cry to the people. Behold I am possessed 
by the demon of enthusiasm ; I have reoei?ed 
the gift of incoherenee { I am a philosopher, and 
a professor of paradoxes. 

And a multitade shall follow fahos and many 
shall beliere in hini. 

And he shall say to them, You are all knaves 
and feeds ; and jrour wives and daaghters are de*** 
bauched ; and I will oome and live among yon^ 
And he shall abuse the naturd gentleness of the 
people by his feul speeches. 

And he shall cry aloud, ^ All men are viita^ 
oas in the oonntry where I was bom ; bat I will 
not live in the country where I was bora." 

And he shsU maintain, that arts and sciences 
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iMoesMrily corrupt the manners ; ibnd he shall . 
trrite upon all arts and sciences. 

And he shall declare the theatre a source of 
prostitution and corruption, and he shall write 
operas and comedies. 

And he shall affirm savages only are Tirtaousi 
though he has never li?ed among savages^ bat he 
shall be worthy to live among them. 

And he riiali say to men, cast away your fine 
garments, and go naked, and he himself shall 
wear laced clothes when they are given him. 

And he shall say to the great, *^ they are 
more despicable than their fortunes;'* but he 
shall frequent their houses, and they shall be<* 
hold him as a curious animal brought from a 
strange land. 

And hboccupation shall be to copy French mu- 
»Cf and he shall say there is no French music. 

And he shall declare romances destructive to 
morality, and he shall write a romance, and^ in 
his romance, the words shall be virtuous, and 
the morals wicked i and his characters shall be 
outrageous lovers and philosophers. 

And he shall say to the universe^ ^' I am a ia* 
voorite of fortune ; I write and I receive love- 
letters :'* aad the universe shall see the letters he 
received were written by himself. 

And ia his romance he shall teach the art oC 
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suborning a maiden by philosophy; and she 
shall learn from her lover to forget shame» and 
become ridiculous, and write maxims. 

And she shall give her lover the first kiss 
upon his lips, and shall invite him to lie with 
her i and he shall lie with her, and she shall be- 
come big with metaphysics, and her billet-doux 
shall be homilies of philosophy. 

And he shall, teach her that parents have no 
fiutbori^y in the choice of a husband^ and he 
shall paint them barbarous and unnatural. 

And he shall refuse wages from the falher, 
becau3e of the delicacy natural to men, and 
receive money underhand from the daughter, 
which he shall prove to be exceedingly proper. 

And he shall get drunk with an English loid, 
who shall insult him ; and he shall propose to 
fight with the English lord; and his mistress, 
*wlio has lost the honour of her own sex, shall 
.decide upon that of men; and she^hall teach 
bim, who taught her every thing, that he ought 
not to fight. 

And he shall receive a pension from the lord, 

and shall go to Paris, where he shall not frequent 

.the society of well-bred and sensiUe people, but 

of .flirts and petit. maitres, and he shall believe 

he has seen Paris. 

And he shall write to his mistress, that the 

1 
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women are grenadiers, go naked, and reftiae 
nothing to any man thej chance to meet. 

And when the same women shall receive him 
al their country-honses, and amuse themselves 
with his vanity, he shall say they are prodigies 
of reason and virtue. 

And the petii-maiires shall bring him to a 
brothel, and he shall get drunk like a fool, and 
lie with strange Women, and write an accouut 
of all this to his mistress, and she shall thank 
him. 

And he shall receive his mistress's picture, 
and his imagination shall kindle at the sight; 
and his mistress shall give him obscene lessons 
on solitary chastity. 

And this mistress shall marry the first man that 
arrives from the world's end ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all her craft, she shall imi^ne no means to 
break off the match ; and she shall pass intre« 
pidly from her lover's to her husband's ftrms. 

And her husband shall know, before his mar- 
riage, that she is desperately in love with, and 
beloved by, another man ; and he shall volun- 
tarily make them miserable ; but he shall be a 
good man, and, moreover, an Atheist. 

And his wife shall immediately find herself 
exceedingly happy, and shall write to her lovei 
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thttkv were she still free, she would prefer ber 
husband to him. 

And the phtlosophte lover shall resolve to kill 
himself. 

Aad he shall write a long dissertatioti, to 
prove that a man ought to kill- himself when be 
has lost his mistress ; and his friend s^hali pfove 
the tbifi^ not worth the trouble ; and the pbilo«* 
sopher AiM not kill himself. 

And he shall make the tour of the glebe, to 
give his mistress's children time to grow, llMt 
he may return to be their preceptor, and teach 
them vinue, as he taught their mother. 

And the philosopher i^all see nothing in his 
tour round the globe. 

And he shall return to Europe. 

And the husband of his mislress, though ac- 
quainted with their whole intrigue, sball bring 
his good friend to his house. 

And the virtuous wife shaH leap upon Iii9 
neok at his entrance, and the husband shall be 
^arn^ed ; and tfiey shall all three embrace every 
day; and the husband shall be jocose upon 
their adventures, and shall believe they are be* 
come reasonable; and they shall continue to 
lo^'e with ^tasy, and shall delight to remember 
their voluptuousness ; and they shall walk hand 
in hand, and weep. 
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And die philoBophlei^ bring m a boat, wttk hi$ 
mistress alone, shall be inclined to Ifarow h»t 
overboard, asd jotaip aAet* bar. 

And tfaey sfadl call idl <his Tiitae and philo^ 
sophy." 

And wbik they iaik of virtaet and phiiosofihy^ 
mm one «hsdl be aUe to oomprehend what is 
either ?iftoe or philosophy. 

And they shall prove virtue no longar to oon^ 
Art in tbe fear of ttMptatioil^ but in the pleatare 
mi being ^ontilioaUy egcposed to it (and pfaiio** 
sophy shall be the art of making viob iniakht^ 

And th^ piiil<toopfaer*8 mifllrest shall ha^e a 
few trees and a small stream in her gardea^ end 
«fae shall call ber gardens Elytiufen, and ao one 
shall be able to comprehend her. 

Aadehe shatt feed' the wintoa spa-rvoiwi iu her 
l^ysium; and she shall watch her diMiiesticBi 
Anle And female, lest they should be as ateor- 
ow as herself. 

And she shall sUp wttk her • di^plaboaran, 
and hold them in greai respeet ( and shall beat 
hemp with them, with her philosopher at hir 
eide. 

And her philosopher will determine to beat 
hemp the next day, rtie day dlei^, and every day 
of his life. 

And the laboni^efs shall sing, and the ^iloso- 
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pher shall be enchanted bjr their melodies, al- 
though not Italian. 

And she shall educate her children with great 
care, and shall not let them speak before stran- 
gers, nor hear the name of God. 
. And she shall gormandize ; but she shall eat 
beans and pease seldom, and only in the temple 
of Apollo, and this shall be philosophic for- 
bearance. 

And she shall write to her good friend, that 
she continues as she began, that is, to love him 
passionately. 

. And the husband shall send the letter to the 
lover. 

And they shall not know what is become of 
the lover. 

And they shall not care what is become of 
the lover. 

< And the whole romance shall be useful, good» 
and moral; for it shall prove that daughters 
have a right to dispose of their hearts, hands, 
and favours, without consulting parents^ or re» 
garding the inequality of conditions. 

And it shall shew> that, while you talk of 
virtue^ it is useless to practise it. 

And that it is the duty of a young girl to go 
to bed to one man, and marry another. 

And that it is sufficient for those who deliver 
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themselves up to vice to feel a temporary remorse 
for virtue. 

And that a husband ought to open his doors 
and his arms to hb wife's lover. 

And that the wife ought to have him for ever 
in her arms, and take in good part the husband's 
jokes and the lover's whims. 

And she ought to prove^ or believe she has 
proved, that love between married people is use* 
less and impertinent 

And this book shall be written in an emphatic 
stile, which shall impose upon simple people. 

And the author shall abound in words, and 
shall suppose he abounds in arguments. 

And he shall heap one exaggeration upon 
another, and he shall have no exceptions. 

And he shall wish to be forcible ; and he shall 
be extravagant ; and he shall always industri*- 
ousljr draw general conclusions from particular 
cases. 

And he shall neither know simplicity, truth, 
or nature ; and he shall apply all his force to 
explain the easiest or most trifling things ; and 
sarcasm shall be thought reason, and his talents 
shall caricature virtue, and overthrow good 
sense ; and he shall gaze upon the phantoms of 
his brain, and his eyes shall never see reality. 

And, like empirics, who make wounds to shew 
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tiie power of their specifies, he sbali poiaon souk, 
that he may have the glory of curing them ; md 
the poisoa shall act violently on the jbitti and 
on the heart ; but the teilulcte sfa^ act oa the 
mind only, and the poison shall prevBil. 

And he sinaU vaunt thai he hta dug a ptt» and 
think himself free from re|>roach, by saying, 
** Woe be to the yonng girl^ tha^ fall into my 
pit ; I have wanted them of it in my preface.''-*- 
And young girls never read prebces. 

And wheo^ in his roBMnoei he sbaU baive mu- 
tually degraded philosophy by matmevs, wd 
manners by philosophy, he shall say, a eorrupt 
people muat have romances. 

And he shall also say, a confUpt people must 
have rpgaes. 

And he shall leave the world to Aaw the 6on- 
chuNim* 

And he shi^ add, to justify himself lor having 
written a book where vice predominates, that 
be Hved in an age when it waa hnffossibie to be 
good. 

And, Id exciite himself, he shall caliiiaoiate 
all flunkind. 

And shsitt threaten to despise all those whado 
not beiMTb in his book. 

And viftttotts people shall consider his folly 
with an eye of ptfy • 
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And he sbtll no longer be cailed a philoso- 
pher, but the most eloquent of all the sophists* 

And they shall wonder how a pure mind could 
conceive such an impure book. 

And those who believed in him shall believe 
in him no more. 

E.C. 



Thb two following letters lately fell into my 
bands» Tbey are interesting and aaturali and 
may be useful, as they speak the language of 
good sense, founded on e&perience, and strongly 
ezempliiyi that rectitude of conduct alone can 
insure happiness and peace of mind. They are 
bbaA to be Written by the famous Constantia Phi^ 
lipSy i^ her f(Nrtieth year, to the late Lord Cbe^ 
terfidd, in which she gives a picture of her own 
feelidgs^ amidst all the pleasure, gaiety, admira* 
tioQ, and spleadoiir, that attended her in the 
BBeridlw of life. 

In her retirement she was occupied in edu- 
eating a niece. Little, perhaps, might be ex- 
pected from a person of her character on stich a 
subject as female education, but her plan will 
be found well calculated to train a young wo- 
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man to avoid the rocks on which she herself had 
stmck. 

I anij &c. 

SciPio. 

LETTER FIRST. 

«* When I wait upon your Lordship with my 
usual sprightliness and gaiety, pleased with the 
chit*chat of an hour, my loss of beauty is for* 
gotten, and you go back five-and*twenty years, 
for my entertainment, and even condescend to 
suit your conversation to that gay time; ima- 
gining, no doubt, that I have too much of the 
woman in my composition to endure the thoughts 
of antiquated beauty. But, my Lord, believe 
me, I am so little out of humour with my loss 
that way, that I could, with in6nile pleasure and 
entertainment to myself, talk to your Lordship 
upon graver matters, without being under any 
apprehension that my sentiments would lessen 
me in your esteem. It is true, I was bom con- 
stitutionally with as great a share of vivacity and 
spirits as any woman in the world ; but I may 
say by fortune, as Milton said upon his own 
blindness : '* In my beginning I was presented 
with an universal blank ; and the oUigations I 
bad to nature were perverted by my accidental 
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poverty, which turned that beauty that was be* 
stowed oa me to so many snares by which I was 
ruined and undone ; and, in consequence, I have 
passed my life in sorrow and misery :" And 
however this declaration may shopk your Lord- 
ship's belief, it is most solemnly tree ; for, when 
in my youth, a time in which we are generally 
too much taken up with pleasures, to give our* 
selves leisure to reflect upon the rectitude of the 
means by which we obtain them ; even then, I 
say, when we cheat our understandings with the 
dazzling prospects of imaginary pleasures,*-* I 
was wretched 1 — ^because the pleasures and 
gaieties which I tasted, had not their foundation 
upon a just and honourable basis. — I was al- 
lured and flattered by gaudy appearances, be- 
cause I saw the eyes and adoration of the world 
followed those appearances ; but, my Lord, my 
nightly slumbers, and the moments we are wont 
to turn our eyes inward on ourselves, were dis- 
turbed, and the sweets of rest embittered by the 
stinging reflections that followed the means by 
which those appearances were supported ! Still, 
however, I went on, in hopes of better fate, until 
I found myself in the conditio^ of a young pro- 
digal, who, having brought his fortune to the last 
stake, hazards even that, hoping to retrieve; 
and, like him too, (but alas ! too late), I found 
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myself cheMed and undone : And Ulit I. soon 
found out ; but at the same [time perGeivefd Ihafk 
crael bar for ever shut against me, by which our 
unhappy sex, when once they offend against 
Virtue's sacred rule, are rigorously exdaded 
from any degree of fome, be our future conduct 
eiver so nice, or scrupuloudy regular. 

Such is the ftte unhappy women find, 
And such the cune entaird upon our kind. 
That Man, the lawless libertine, may rove 
Free and unquestion'd through the wilds of love ; 
While Woman, Sense and Nature's easy fool, 
If poor weak Woman swerve from Virtue's rule*- 
If, strongly charm'd, she leave the thorny way. 
And in the softer paths of Pleasure stray,-*- 
Ruin ensues, reproach, and enilless shame. 
And one false step for ever damns her fame. 
In vain, with tears, the loss she may deplore-— 
In vain look bock to what she was before— 
She aels^^^-like 9laistellal^-4o rise no morew 

<< I became careless of niy conduct ; because 
I found all efforts to retrieye my loss were in 
vaiB:*-^Were it otherwise, no woman, baviiig 
had but a tolerable edacation, could possibly, 
when reflectioDs returned, stibmit to IWe in any 
degree of infauny, let the temj^ions be e?er so 
great adui fkattering. For nsy own part, I moat 
solemnly aver, I would not^-~To hat^ been mia^ 
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treM wen to in eoperori I ahoulid have always 
looked upon as a state of ibfaniy* sus^ry, and 
dependenee, to which I woiild hare eifeemed 
the botpblesi coadition of mnocencil that cao be 
iottgioady infiAitt ly preferiabk. 

Sach, indeed, are the disiidvaiitageft we labour 
nnder from bdog bom women, that, for my owil 
fM% were beauty as lasting as our period of lifi^ 
to change my sex I would be contented to be as 
deformed and ugly as >£8op. 

** For example, who denies Mr T ■' G " ■■ ' 
to be a man of honour ? Yet this yery man first 
betrayed and mined the anl^py Miss PhiU 
lips; basely, nay villainously ruined her, and 
after that abandoned her to sorrow, mkery, and 
infomy, which was the source of all the ruin and 
unhappiness that has since befallen her, and for 
which she is despised and shunned by the mo«> 
dest and valuable part of her own sex, and 
treated with levity by yours. 

*^ In the first outsetting of a 3H)ung girl's life, 
if she makes a slip from hononr, how quick so- 
ever her return may be, though ber life and ceo- 
dttcft should ever after escape, yet she wiU be 
branded : to her last momenta with thai misde- 
meanovr and misfortnne -, and if she is besutjAsK 
every man thinks he has a right to demand the 



I 
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possession of her person, upon the same base 
terms with the first ! 

** My life has been one continued scene of 
error, mistake, and unhappiness. I was, by my 
ill fate, left mistress of mjrself, before the time I 
ought to have forsaken my nursery :— -A great 
lady indeed would have been my kind protec* 
tress ; but it pleased my father to remove me 
from her protection. Like your Lordship, I 
launched early into the world ; but you, with 
all the advantages of high birth and fortune ; I 
with nothing but my beauty, which indeed, 
while it lasted, amply supplied the deficiencies 
of my fortune. You travelled to do your coun- 
try honour ; I wandered in foreign countries too, 
because strangers paid me those honours I was 
denied in my own, till tired with seeing and 
being seen, I returned to my native home, which 
I always pined after, though the only one in 
which I have been ill treated. However, fit>m 
the strange vicissitudes of my fortune, I have at 
length gleaned this useful and necessary part of 
philosophy : I have lived in the world long 
enough to despise it ; I have soughtTor a friend 
till I am tired with the search ; and I find the 
only real coniforts we can enjoy are those we 
make to ourselves.'' 
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LETTER SECOND. 

My LoBDy 

I FRBODBNTLY roapi Up and down my little 
gardtoy and^ ** in my minds eye" behold your 
Lordship the same way employed, and it is then 
I look down upon the world. 

The ill treatment I have received from it has 
taught me wisdom^ but not hardness of heart. I 
am never so contented as when I can contribute 
to the happiness of those about me. 

In this little state of tranquillity I move ; but, 
as life would soon becotme tiresome had we no 
end to pursue, mine is bent on the preservation 
and happiness of an only sister and her little &» 
mily, of whom I am the sole support and depen- 
dence. Part of these is one daughter^ now about 
the age of fifteen ; and in the pains I have taken 
with her education, will best be described my 
sentiments of the true duty of a woman. 

My Lord, I have taught her to love and to 
fear God as the first principle, on which her 
every other happiness depends ; for the modish 
way of teaching young ladies this first of duties^ 
I look upon as one of the most shocking neglects 
in their education ; and, so little is this essential 
part regarded, that if you ask of what religion a 
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fine lady is, she is scarce able to give you a ra* 
tional answer : Iikleed, if you proceed farther^ 
and inquire respecting the rules and tenets of it, 
you find them, for the most part» totally igno- 
raat ! and I must coofest, in either m&^ where 
they have not real religion, by ivhioh^ way Lon^ 
I don't mean any particular mode of worship, 
but the true love and fear of God> there can be 
no ether moral virtue t For I can very soon 
bring myself to conceive, whan the man or wo* 
man's actions may be, who has no dependeaee 
upon future reward or punishment. 

My Lord, I have most oarefully examined 
what the word tfirlue means, to prevent thta 
child's running away with an idea, that the 
whole of virtue is comprized in chastity* I hold 
that to he no doubt a concomitant ; but that it is 
also necessary that a woman should have every 
other moral virtue to accomj^any it. In order 
to attain to this pitch of perfection^ I would 
have her general behaviour n|odest without con- 
straint, affable without boldness, reserved with^ 
out prudery, and gay without levity, and; by 
sAiewing her the advantages of temperance and 
patience, I hope to make them her choice* I 
shall endeavour, too, to teach her humility, bik 
without meanness ; for I would give her such a 
consciousness of her owti worth as may tend to 
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iier presenrallon. I iiviM idso endesvour to give 
her an i^ka of efaarily, aot as it is commonly 
wadentoed, but aceordling to tbe true genaiae 
sense and tneaRf ng of it ; and I look upon one 
essentiai of thai diarkjr, we are reeomnietMled to 
practise for one another, to have an utter defes^ 
tation for detraction. Truth, my Lofd, I re* 
commend as a fundamental never to be varied 
from, Mud the strictesi walch over her passions ; 
for, though no h uman creature is able U> altM« 
alotal govemmeni of them, yet» closely guarded^ 
Ihey may be kept in such subjection, as lo give 
tts the proper mastery of them, and, in that case, 
how many evils do we avoid i Pope says. 



Vice 11 ^ sionster of «o frigkiful mkiD, 
As, to he lasted, needs but to be aeen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar wj^ her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

By teminding her of the ndiculous figure she 
frequently observes talking women make, she 
wfll find the necessity of a competent share of 
teeitmrnity ; and that she may be sure to keep 
her own honest purposes, I have taught her to 
think it dishonest to betray the secrets of other 
people. 

I remember an observation of Montaigne, 
who was scrupulously careful of the education 
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of an only daughter — ^When his wife died, he 
took a goveraesB into the hoiue for her instrac* 
fion ; and being one day in hearing when the 
young lady was reading, she came to a phrase 
which might bear a double entendre. The go- 
verness stopped her with-— ^' Oh ! fie, Miss, yoa 
should have passed that over— -Never do so 
again/' 

Montaigne's reflection upon this circumstance 
was, that too scrupulous caution often raises a 
curiosity in young girls' minds, that would other* 
wise have been dormant, and was frequently 
fatal to thenu They may learn from such a 
plan, if not enforced by good sense and good 
principles, to mask and conceal their passions^ 
but not to conquer or subdue them ; and they 
may lie smothered, only as a fire pent up for 
want of air, which^if ever they give vent to^ 
spreads to their complete ruin and destruction. 
I therefore am very careful, my Lord, how I 
talk mysteriously before this girl; and when- 
ever I mention any thing to her that concerns 
her behaviour towards your sex, I never talk of 
them as scarecrows ; but endeavour to inculcate 
how far they may, conducted .by her own deli- 
cacy and prudence, be instrumental to her hap- 
piness, and, without that special care of herself, 
to her utter and certain misery. 
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She if a beautifiil giii; yel in my life I never 
told her thcit befiuty had^ or ojight to have, one 
single graiQ of merit esseotial to her i^elUbeing t 
On the contrary^ that there is no other way to 
make herself happy, but by endeavouring to 
cultivate those lasting acoomplisbments of which 
men never tire — ^A welUtaaght honest mind. 

She has great sharpness of wit and vivacity •«-« 
This, my Lord, I keep under the severest con- 
straint, by perpetually exposing to her view pio<- 
tares of ridicule, in the characters of witty 
wives, which, begging their pardons, I must 
confess I think one of the greatest curses an 
honest man can be tormented with« In short, I 
have an* utter abhorrence for wit at any rate« 
unless it is in a sensible good«natured man's 
keeping ; but in a wife, it is prodnctive of many 
ills* The first thing one of these conceited wit* 
ty ones generally finds out is, diat her husband 
is a fool ; and can there be a more dangerous 
situation in nature for a woman? They may 
flatter themselves with an opinion of the figure 
they make in that light ; but, my Lord^ I do 
insist upon it, the only one they ever can shine 
in i» that which borrows its litetre from their 
hiisbands«->-But to return to my niece. 

To prevent it ever creeping into her thoughts 
that any woman can be a goddess, I take great 

M 
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care that her reading ^all be suited to tiie lec- 
tures I give. I am not, nor in my life ever 
was, posseteed of a novel or a romance. She has 
Telemaque to read for the improvement of her 
French; the Bible and Dr Tillotson for het 
English, and both, I hope, for her moral in- 
struction; History I read with her, and La 
Bruyere I lay near her by way of looking* 
glass ; and now and then, instead of telling her 
what I mean, I set her to translate some of the 
usefal places. How my endeavours may suc- 
ceed. Heaven only knows; but these are the 
best methods I can suggest to train up a girl, 
by which she can ever learn what b truly the 
duty of a woman ; and if she lives Ur that es- 
tate, this ground- work, I hope, will produce 
condescension, affability, temperance, prudence, 
charity, chastity, wisdom, and religious con- 
duct; out of which materials, if she does not 
make the man happy who falls to her lot, I am 
afraid it will be his own fault. 
E.C. 



May 31, 1784. 
The letters to Lord Chesterfield contained a 
great deal of good sense, and well deserve the 
perusal of female readers. As supplementary 
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to one part of these letters, allow me to send 
you the following passage from Swift's account 
of Mrs Johnson (his celebrated Stella), written 
after her death. It may teach some of our sex 
how to check the offensive presumption of a 
puppy, or the vulgar impudence of a blockhead^ 
which it is too often our misfortune now-a-days 
to meet with. The dissoluteness of mens educa- 
tion allows many of them to make use of a low 
unbecoming species of wit, which yet they have 
delicacy enough to be shocked at when uttered 
before a sisteV, and would be disgusted at the 
woman who should seem to undei^tand them. 
It would be well for modern manners that many 
of our sex could exert the spirit of Stella. 

Yours, &c. 

Louisa; 

•* She never (says Dr Swift) interrupted any 
body who spoke ; she laughed at no mistakes 
they made, but helped them out with modesty ; 
and, if a good thing was spoken, but neglected, 
she would not let it fall, but set it in the best 
light to those who were priBsent. She listened 
to all that was said, and had never the least dis- 
traction, or absence of thought. 

It was not safe nor prudent, in her presence, 
to offend in the least word against modesty ; for 
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ehe then gave full emplojnnent to her wit, her 
contempt, and resentment, under which even 
stupidity and brutality were forced to sink into 
confusion ; and the guilty person, by her future 
avoidmg him like a bear or a satyr, was never 
in a way to transgress a second time. 

It happened, one single coxcomb, of the pert 
kind, was in her company, among several other 
ladies ; and, in his flippant way, began to de* 
liver some double meanings ; the rest flapped 
their fans, and used the other common expe- 
dients practised in such cases, of appearing not 
to mind or comprehend what was said. Her 
behaviour was very different, and perhaps may 
be censured. — She said thus to the man : *' Sir, 
All these ladies and I understand your mean- 
ing very well, having, in spite of our care, too 
often met with those of your sex who wanted 
manners and good sense. But, believe me, neither 
virtuous nor even vicious women love such kind 
of conversation. However, I will leave you, 
. and report your behaviour ; and, whatever visit 
I make, I shall iirst inquire at the door whether 
you are in the house, that I may be sure to 
avoid you.'* — I know not whether a majority of 
ladies would approve of such a proceeding ; but 
I believe the practice of it would soon put an 
end to that corrupt conversation, the worst effect 
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of dnlness, ignorance^ impudence, and vulgarity, 
and the highest affront to the modesty and an<- 
derstanding of the female sex/' 
E. C. 



Sir, August 28, 1784. 

Thb following paper I lately met with by ac- 
cident, and I send it you as a valuable commu- 
nication. It contains the genuine sentiments 
(for it is in his own hand-writing) of one who 
lately lived an honour to this country as a man 
of learning, a philosopher, a critic, and a friend 
to society. The reflections of such men in the 
calm hours of retirement are always to be re« 
garded as precious. It is from them that we 
may look for useful observations, truth, and 
good sense ; for the hurry bustle, dissipation, 
and luxury of the world, leave little room for 
reflection to the generality of mankind. Most 
men pass through life as through a fever, and at 
the close of it, may say with the celebrated 
Churchhill in his last words, What a fool have I 
been / The following lines are well worthy the 
attontion of every individual, and, if made a 
proper use of, will be a direct means of produf 
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cing that reformation of morals and nmnners at 
present so much wanted. 

Pascal. 

''The setting apart one day in seven, for 
public worship, is not a pious institution merely, 
but highly moral ; with regard to the latter, all 
men are equal in the presence of God ; and, 
when a congregation pray for mercy and pro- 
tection, one must be inflamed with good will 
and brotherly love to all. In the next place, 
the serious and devout tone of mind, inspired by 
public worship, suggests naturally se)f*examina- 
tion. Retired from the bustle of the world, on 
that day of rest, the errors we have been guilty 
of are recalled to memory : We are afflicted for 
those errors, and firmly resolve to be more on 
our guard in time coming. In short, Sunday is 
a day of rest from wordly concerns, in order to 
be more usefully employed upon those that are 
internal. Sunday, accordingly, is a day of ac- 
count ; and a candid account every seventh day 
is the best preparation for the great day of ac-^ 
count. A person who diligently follows out 
this preparatory discipline will seldom be at a 
loss to answer for his own conduct, called upon 
by God or man. This leads me naturally to 
condemn the practice of abandoning to diver- 
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skm or merriment what remains of Sunday after 
public worship; such as parties of pleasure, 
gaming, &c. or anything that trifles away the 
time without a serious thought^ as if the purpose 
were to cancel every virtuous impression made 
at public worship. 

*^ Unhappily this salutary institution can only 
be preserved in vigour during the days of piety 
and virtue. Power and opulence are the darling 
objects of every nation ; and yet, in every na* 
tion possessed of power and opulence^ virtue 
subsides, selfishness prevails, and sensuality be- 
Gomes the ruling passion. Then it is that the 
most sacred institutions first lose their hold, next 
are disregarded, and at last are made a subject 
of ridicule." 



[The i^ove letter occasioned the following.] 

Sia, 

I OBSBIVBD, in your paper, some serious and 
well intended reflections on the observation of 
Sunday. Permit me, with a design equally 
laudable^ to request your insertion of the follow- 
ing narrative. 

In riding last summer through that beautiful 
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pBXt of Westmoreland which is in the neigh* 
bourhodd of the lake of Windermere, I chanced 
to pass through a small village at the time when 
the bell was tolling for church, it being a Son- 
day morning. 

I was born and bred a Presbyterian ; but, hay- 
ing little of the sour leaven of fanaticism in my 
composition, which inclines some pious people 
to look with abhorrence on all who entertain 
ideas of religion different in any respect from 
their own, I felt a strong desire to join in the 
exercise of public worship, with the decent or- 
derly set of country-men and healthful smiling 
maidens who were crossing the stile before me 
to go to church. I gave my horse to my boy to 
lead to the village inn, and, entering the porch, 
was immediately perceived by a grey-headed old 
man, who acted as beadle, and who, with many 
bows and scrapes, conducted the stranger gentle- 
man into the parson's own pew. Here was 
seated his wife, a decent comely woman, with 
four of her children, the eldest not exceeding ten 
years of ^e. The clergyman himself, a portly 
middle-aged man, in whose countenance sat 
peace, plenty, and good-will to all mankind, 
performed the accustomed service of the liturgy, 
with every appearance of a real sense of >the na« 
^ure of that sacred office in which he was en* 
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gi^^. He then read forth a psalm of thanks- 
giving, which was sung in no inharmonious 
strain by this rustic congregatioo, he himself 
leading the choir, with a clear, melodious, and 
animating voice. 

That done, he gave a short sermon on these 
words of the Psalmist, ** The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord/' — In this plain discourse^ 
which had no pretensions either to genius in the 
composition, or elegance of stile, there was, 
however, a great deal of that pleasing, rational, 
and elevating system of religion, which I sin- 
cerely wish we 6ftener heard displayed from our 
pulpits, and warmly impressed upon our ipinds. 
This plain good man represented the Almighty 
as a being of boundless beneficence, who formed 
every living creature for the perception of hap- 
piness; who extended his favour peculiarly to 
man, by multiplying to him the sources of en^ 
joyment, and endowing him with the capacity 
of deriving either use or pleasure from all the 
objects of creation. He thence inferred, that 
the thankful enjoyment of these blessings wa$ 
the most acceptable service we could pay to our 
Creator; a contented' spirit, the highest tribute 
of praise. See, said he, the inferior animals, not 
blessed as we with reason — ^they approach, by 
instinct, the hand that feeds them— 4hey testify 
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their pleasure by gestures of delight : The horse 
bounds playfully over the fresh pastures* and 
submits his neck to the hand of his master : The 
dog fawns upoii him, and eagerly attempts to 
return his caresses. Shall man fall short of the 
inferior creation ? Does instinct inspire more sen- 
sibility than sense and reason ? Shall man, insen* 
sible of the kindness of his Creator, refuse those 
blessings which He has showered around him ? 
Shall he ungratefully spurn at those innocent de* 
lights which Nature yields, and which all crei^ 
tion furnishes ? Shame to those teachers of a se'- 
Tere and gloomy creed, who paiut the Supreme 
Being in the horrid colours of their own distem- 
pered minds or vitiated hearts. A tyrant may 
delight in the wanton exertions of power over 
the lives of his subjects ; — Some diabolical na- 
tures have spread a feast before the wretch whom 
they condemned to die with hunger. But how 
shocking the thought, that the Divinity should 
resemble what is monstrous in . humanity 1—- 
** The Christian," says the gloomy fanatic, *< is 
born to affliction-^few and evil are his days—- 
sorrows encompass him from his cradle— dangers 
surround him on every side — hell gapes under 
his feet.-^Tbe paths of life, indeed, are strewed 
with pleasures ; but these are the snares of the 
tempter, which God permits to be thrown in the 
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wmy of bis creatures, to try their resolution, to ex« 
ercise their Christiaif forbearance, and to parify 
them for himself/' — How false, my children, how 
distorted isthispicture of religion ! — Did Godthen 
create man to be miserable ?— Did he form him to 
be the victim of tyrannic caprice ? — Shocking im* 
piety ! — How then should the love of God be 
required of us as the first of our duties. Is it 
possible to love Him as the Divinity, who, if a hu* 
man being, would be an object of hatred ? Nay, 
Bay, my children, God is not such an one as 
these men represent him. Into his nature and 
attributes our weak eyes cannot penetrate ; nor 
*is it necessary we should at all attempt it We 
are concerned only to know what is his will; 
and this stands revealed, not only in his word, 
but in the hearts of his creatures. — Look there, 
my children, examine your own hearts; they 
will teach you that the great end of your exist- 
ence is to be happy yourselves, and to contribute 
to the happiness of your fellow-creatures.— -Vice 
and immorality are contrary to both these ends 
-^They poison the enjoyment of life, both in 
yourselves and in others ; they are therefore 
hateful in the sight of God, and must be attend«^ 
ed with his heavy displeasure. But be ye vir* 
tttous; be active in your several occupations^ 
be contented with your lot in life ; be not envi- 
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ous of those that are above you, for they have 
their cares, which are greater than yoors ; be af- 
fectionate and charitable one towards another; 
love God as the Father of mercies; and enjoy 
those innocent pleasures which are within your 
reach, for this is the tribute most acceptable to 
your Creator : — Be happy here, and trust in his 
infinite mercy for your eternal happiness here* 
after. 

Service being ended, I could not refrain from 
paying my compliments to the good man, with 
whose discourse I had been truly edified. In 
return, I was entreated to accept of a part of his 
family dinner, and followed him to the parson* 
age-house, a neat simple building, around which 
was about half an acre of ground laid out in a 
garden, in which, amidst a profusion of excel- 
lent pot-herbs, there was a beautiful variety of 
fruits, flowers, and shrubbery. Here, said he, 
is my dwelling— to me a paradise. This little 
garden yields me both health and amusement. 
I labour it with my own hands ; and if, at any 
time, I require a little aid, my honest friends of 
the village strive who shall be the first to assist 
me. 

We were called to dinner; and found, in a 
snug little parlour, adorned with maps and prints, 
the table spread, and a surloin of beef smoking 
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cm the board, with its attendant pudding, to- 
gether with a mess of excellent vegetables* Do 
not think me extravagant or a volaptuaryi said 
my landlord — ^this is not my daily fare— bat 
Sunday is always with me a festival — My wife, 
Sir, is an excellent housewife — better ale than 
she brews is not in Westmoreland^ Here a 
tankard was produced, which justified the good 
man's eulogium. Three charming boys and a 
lovdly girl, sat at table with us, and contributed, 
by their innocent prattle, to enhance the plea- 
sure of this domestic scene. ** Tom," said the 
father to the youngest of thein, <^ tell me, my 
brave boy, what trade wilt thou be, man ?*' — ^^ I 
will be a parson, father,'^ said the boy.— ^ A 
parson; and why, forsooth ?"—^^ Because I 
shall have beef and pudding a-Sundays; and 
every body will love me, as they do you,' father." 
— *^ Well said, my boy ; and a parson thou shalt 
be, for thou hast right orthodox notions/'— « 
** Molly, my dear, give the parson another slice 
of pudding.'' 

After an hour spent at table, my good host 
rose from his seat. You must excuse me for a 
short time, said he, while I go to pay my even- 
ing visits — ^The duties of hospitality must give 
way to the calls of the sick and needy. I fol* 
lowed him to the door, where I observed a ser- 
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vant with a basket, in which were the remains 
of the dinner, which were to be distribated in his 
visits. Addressing himself to me» ^' You have 
spent. Sir, said he, the best part of the day with 
me : I have a good bed at your service, which 
you will do me a favour by accepting/' J ex* 
cused myself in the best manner I could, assuring 
him it was with regret I must deny myself a con* 
tinuance of the real pleasure I had received from 
his company. He attended me to the inn ; and, 
as we passed through a small common, I observ- 
ed a circle of the young folks of the village, of 
both sexes, seemingly engaged with great glee 
and merriment in some country sports. The sight 
was new to a Scots Presbyterian; and I asked 
him, with some surprise, whether he allowed his 
parishioners those liberties upon the Lord's day. 
** I should certainly restrain them," said he, '* if 
it was my belief, that the Lord could be dipleas- 
ed with the sight of his creatures happy and in- 
nocent : These young men and maidens, Sir, are, 
to my knowledge, religiously and virtuously 
educated : They labour assiduously through the 
week : They are a comfort and support to their 
parents. Man requires relaxation and amuse- 
ment ; but the poor cannot afford to sacrifice to 
it any of those hours when labour is lawful. 
Sunday, therefore, is the only day in which they 
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dare^ indulge in this natural, this necessary re- 
freshment : These honest people look with plea- 
sure to the approach of the Sabbath : They say 
in their hearts, ^* This is the day which the Lord 
hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in it."— - 
The sport. Sir, in which they are occupied is^ I 
dare engage, perfectly innocent: There is not 
one in that circle whose disposition is not as well 
known to me as that of my own children." 

The respect and admiration which I felt for 
this worthy man increased with every word he 
uttered. How amiable, said I to myself, is reli* 
gion, in the principles and practice of this good 
pastor ! I took my leave of him as of one (ac 
whom I was disposed to feel the warmest, the 
most fraternal affection ; and I look upon this 
day, which has procured me the acquaintance of 
so yaluable a character, as one of the most fortu- 
nate of my life. 

In a second letter, I shall send you a contrast 
to this picture. 

I am, &c. 

E. C« EUSKBIUS. 
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LETTER SECOND. 

» 

Sib, 

In my !a^ letter, I sent you a few anecdotes 
of a day spent with a country clergyman in the 
west of England, in whose principles and prac- 
tice, religion, in my opinion, appeared in its 
most amiable garb. In fulfilment of a promise 
which accompanied that letter* I now send you 
a contrast to that picture, being genuine anec- 
dotes of one whom the French at this day boast 
of as an honour to their nation. 

Blaise Pascal, author of the Leitres FrotAncia^ 
ks^ Pensies Chretiennes, &c. was endowed by 
nature with a premature and most acute genius^ 
which displayed itself particularly in natural 
philosophy and the mathematics. While ahttoai 
an infant, he had, without the aid either of a 
master, or of books, made a great progress in 
geometry. While yet a boy, he had made dis- 
coveries in the mathematics, which were the ad- 
miration of the ablest philosophers in France. 
He saw the demonstration of the most intricate 
problems as it were intuitively, and without the 
necessity of using a progressive chain of reason- 
ing. The learned men of the age prognosticated 
the greatest discoveries for the improvement of 



sdrace, and tbe l^an^fit of B»fti^ip4« fi?Q8^ %k9 
MatilFed ibbiliUes of ihis $Qrprifting ^foutb^ A^ 
the 9g^ of twenty-fp U4F) i^M^ F094iag sooae )¥>q)^ 
of devotion, the mind of Ps^cal mdterweni^ « 
wooderful cerolution. Hia sister* M^da»e Fer- 
ries w^o has written his U^, inficwps ust tb^ 
from tba;i tivkUT) he cods^j?i4 every woildly: pu^t 
svit as uDWiMTthy of i^ CbristiaiKt ; an4 ktfdi d^wa 
a solema resolution to dkvota th^ re«B^ai«4e« of 
bis life tOi religion alone. 

Ttie iurat fruits of his extraprdinaiy piety pmp 
nifested themselves on oGcasiooi of a €^i>iiMil 
pjhikisophical lecturer, who, ia some theological 
disputations, had ventured to assnert that thera 
was a difierenoe in the corporal natnce oi om 
Saviour, frov the flesh and blood of ordiAary 
men. Pascal's conscience compelled him im* 
mediately to lodge an informatioa Against tiiis 
hisretio with the Archbishop of Ronen* The 
lecturer, to save himself from the vengeance of 
tbe Cburoh» publicly recanted his errors, which 
was a gveat triumph to all good Catholics. 

The ncsKt striking manifestation of the zeal of 
Pascal, was the convincing a young and beauti- 
ful sister, of the sinfulness of this world and its 
vaaitiM ; and makiag her believe there was the 
highest merit in skutting herself up in a monas- 
tery. She entered accordingly into one of tbe 
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most austere and rigid discipline, where her con- 
stitution warring with her piety, yielded, at 
length, to the severities which she practised; 
and she died at the age. of 36. 

Madame Perrier proceeds to inform us, that 
the young Pascal, from the moment of his con- 
ceiving these thoughts of the excellence of reli« 
gion, laid it down as a fixed principle to re- 
nounce every gratification in life: Although 
bred up with delicacy, and amidst opulence, he 
now refused the assistance of a servant in the 
performance of any thing which he could do for 
himself: He would not suffer his bed to be made, 
nor his dinner to be brought him : When the 
calls of hunger became too importunate, he went 
to the kitchen, and hastily satisfied them with 
any thing he could find : To have a choice in 
his food appeared to him the vilest sensuality. 
He spent his whole time in prayer, and in the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

The biographer of Pascal tells us, that his con- 
stitution was so utterly debilitated and worn out 
by the rigour of his life, and the privation of all 
the amusements customary to youth, that he be- 
came the martyr of disease before he was thirty 
years of age. His physicians endeavoured now 
to dissuade him from those austerities which he 

practised, by representing to him the danger 

s 
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which his health rniderwent, and the absolute 
necessity of making that (for some time at least) 
the chief object of his care* But his sister, the 
Nun, who was in a similar situation, returned 
the kind offices he had shown to her, by con- 
Tincing him that his spiritual health was ah ob- 
ject of infinitely higher importance : That he 
ought to proceed courageously in the course in 
which he was now engaged ; for that God cer- 
tainly destined him for a state of much greater 
perfection than what he had yet attained to. 
These good counsels strengthened his pious re- 
solutions ; and, from that time, all earthly objects 
appeared .to him utterly vain and frivolous, and 
he gave himself up, without reserve, to the care 
of his eternal welfare. 

At this time, the extraordinary sanctity of his 
character occasioned him frequent visits from 
many pious persons of great rank, who wished 
to be edified by his counsels and conversation. 
In these visits he had great satisfaction, from 
considering' the advantage that might thence ac- 
crue to the cause of religion ; but he began to 
fear, lest a motive of vanity, which he was con-^ 
scious had some share in this gratification, should 
be offensive in the sight of God. He soon found, 
says his sister, a remedy for that. — He put round 
his naked body an iron girdle, full of sharp points, 
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wd wbr»Q#ver» vain tknQghtcaoie Mr6if hit 
ipmtiw, b« struck th? girdk with bb elbow« w 
W t4 forci^ the poioto into bis flesbi m4 this 
qqivkly braqght him b»ck ta a proper etftinmliM 
of bimtelf. This practice be peraevereA w titt 
bis death. Aboat four years btfiNPe that peried 
his infirmitiefi and bodily complaints inerease^ 
Uf sucb a height, that he could neither follQw, 
w usuali bis religious studies^ nor assist otbess 
as be WW wont-^Thia situation, bowever9 wa^ 
very profitaUe to himself; for the patience with 
which he endured his sufferings made bins the 
mom acceptable to his Creator, and the maxim 
which be inviolably pursuedi of refusing avery 
thing that wea agreeable to his a»nse«w fiued him 
for that superior and extatic enJ4)iyment fef wbieh 
alone he panted. He continued in the mean- 
time, in a most angelic nianner» to mortify his 
natural appetites and the calls of bi^ senses. He 
made it a rule to swallow bin yictuefa without 
chewing them» lest tbey should afford any grati- 
fication to bis palate ; for the same feeeon^ when 
taking medicines, he alwt^si preferred those that 
were most nauseous. ** Mortification end af- 
fliction/' he would frequf nily sayt ** is the con* 
dition in wbvii a Christian ought to paw bis life. 
How biq^py is it then for me to be rednoed by 
necessity to that s^utary coqditioBi T XhlW h» 
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continued^ says his sisMr, adriuifiuig 4tily in per- 
fecdon imd s{>lrituai Health, as his bodily consti^ 
tuUon declini^i till at length, in a fit of ctmval«- 
eiba^ Whibh was miracnldusly snspended for a 
few kiiini]fte8| white he received the niaiieum and 
extreme unotioa, in the thirtyminth year of ^i 
age^ he died. 

On this piotnrei and the oonlrael which it 
forms to that contAined in my fohnet letter, it is 
not nteessliry to miks many refleotiteB. TW0 
very opposite characters are delineated in these 
letters $ y el both acting upon the saihe principle, 
a desire of regnlating their life according to 
what they believe to be the will of their Cf tetoK 
See the country clergjrmani a man of plain coil»> 
mon sense, without pretension to talents or tosi»- 
periority of intellect, instilling into his flbbk the 
love of the Supreme Being, as the Father of mer* 
cies, delighted with the happiness of his crea- 
tures. Behold him, with heartfelt delight, dis- 
charging the duties which he owes to society, as 
a husband, a father, and a friend. The inno» 
cent enjoyment of life he represents as a duty of 
religion. Happy in himsdf, he diffuses happi- 
ness on all around him.— -*View next the cele* 
brated Pascal. — ^Endowed by nature with agenius 
to enlighMn and improre mankind, to adrahce 
ttie glory of God, by contributkig to the good of 
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society— he conceives that mortification is ne- 
cessary for his soul's welfare. He believes it 
an act of piety to extinguish in the breast of a 
sister the voice of nature unking to the blissful 
duties of a wife and of a mother, and exults in 
the thought that the austerities which shortened 
her life were the price of her eternal salvation. — 
Pursuing for himself the same course, he solicits 
pain and affliction, becomes the voluntary victim 
of incurable disease, and dies, for the glory of 

God, a premature death. 

« 

Who can hesitate a moment to determine which 
of these men entertains the most worthy ideas of 
the Divine Being ? — ^Who will hesitate to ex- 
claim, '* If religion is amiable, what a hideous 
monster is fanaticism !'' 

£. C. EUSBBIUS. 



[This subject was continued in the two follow- 
ing Letters, in answer to Eusbbius.] 

LETTER FIRST. 

Sib, 
I PBBCBivB the communication I lately sent 
yoii has occasioned two very well written and 
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well inteodod letters from Eusebius. The sen- 
timents I gave you, under the accidental signa* 
ture of Pascal, on the moral tendency of the 
strict observance of Sunday, were, from the 
hand^writing of the late ingenious Lord Karnes. 
I thought they did great honour to his memory, 
and I wai^ happy to have the opportunity of 
making them known to the public, although I 
only mentioned him, by the way, as a philoso- 
pher, a critic, and a friend to society. No man 
will deny him the character; for the public 
spirit which animated all his researches, his va- 
rious erudition, and the persevering industry he 
exerted for the instruction of the age, amidst 
the duties of an important function, and the 
multiplied occupations of an active private life, 
entitle his memory to the most honourable ap- 
plause. I said, that the reflections of such men, 
in the calm hours pf retirement, are always to 
be regarded as previous ; for from them we may 
look for observation, truth, and good sense. 
But it has been reserved for Eusebius to term 
the serious sensible sentiments of Lord Kames 
fani^cal. Could his Lordship raise his head 
frcHn the grave, what would his astonishment be, 
and how would his contemporaries stare, at the 
quick transition of opinions in the world which 
they lately left 1 



Lord Rames says, " Svinday is a day of re^ 
from Woridty coficenis» in order to be more use- 
ftilly temployed upon those that at^ ifitemal."— * 
He coodemns diversion or merriment, or what- 
ever t^ds to dissipate or distract the thought 
on that day, which ought to be passed in moral 
improvement and self-e^aminalion. And wiH 
tot every person practising this, HuA thismselves 
better tnth and better Christians ? Yet Ihia tu- 
tioYMil hnd sdtdly sensible opinion is, by Bnse- 
bids, th6ttght to be fanaticism. Fit>m this one 
is naturally led to inquire what fanaticism 
tneaikis ? and, upon examination, it will be found 
to tesemUe Pope's description of the north. 

Ask Where's the north ?— At York, 'tia on the Tweed ;— 

In Scotland, at the Orcades ;— and there, 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

ETery person, according to his own system of 
indulgence, terms the person observing a purer 
systefn of conduct a fanatic. The gross voltip* 
tuary, indulging in lawless sensuality, terms the 
fnan of moderation and morality, Who scruples 
kt JBtcts of intem))erance, a fanatic. The person 
who observes the external forms of religion, to 
quiet a stupid conscience, although secrecy 
practising the grossest vices^ terms the man who 
openly endeavours at purity of heart and con«- 
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duct^ a fenatic. In shorty eyetj persiki wiio 
rises abbve anolher in moral rectiiadet is (now-a* 
digrs), by the iaferior, termed a fcnaliC; ami &^ 
aalictsai is applied^ from tlie lowest degree of 
bratal debasements to each superior class^ tk 
tliey rise towards moral paifebtioo. 

Easbbias conlrasts Lord Kaides's opiniioo of 
the tendency of the strict observaikce 6f Saad^y 
with a Silidliy he passed (as he rnys) in Wesl^ 
moreland.-^Eusebias tdls Us of a pare(m,llie irery 
pictare of fat contested igaoranoe smiling on the 
aarUi (who probably nerer existed bat in hib 4wn 
braia) > thi^ enjoyed a smoking sirloin on Sandaya, 
and drank good ale \ whose doctrine to his flook 
was, ** See the inferior animals^ not blessed witll 
reason ; they frisk and play, deroHr thbir pas^ 
I«13, and follow their instincts^ atid tare happy^^^ 
therefore^ why should atian^ who is of a supierior 
natare^ not enjoy what ia set before him ?''^^-4hak 
is^^^why shoikld not mail» endued With reaaoOy 
enlightened by revelation, accountable' for every 
thought, word, and aictioa^ and whose highest 
moral attainments fall sbort of his duty^ not be a 
baasl^ or indalge as much as they ? 

After the account of this edifying berarai^ 
taid the comfortable dinner, We are toM of the 
parson's walking out to distribiite the picked 
bones of the mrioia, and of his parishioiiers' 
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gamboling and dancing in merriment on the 
green. The parson, it is said, approved of the 
exerciset trusting they were innocently employed. 
To have completed the pious innocent day, his 
Reyerence should have joined the groupe in the 
country-dance, and then he would have exhibited 
the character of a perfect clergyman in the opi- 
nion of Eusebius. To sum up the whole pic- 
ture, it would then stand thus : On Sunday to 
teach his flock to follow nature, and carefully 
observe the beasts <^ the field as their example, 
and be thankful. After this instructing disco- 
very, to go to the parsonage-house, and eat 
smoking beef, quaff ale, and take a pipe. In 
the evening to see his parishioners dance ; and, 
no doubt, afterwards, with his family, to take a 
rubber at whist, or a pool at quadrille. The 
whole of the day's transactions would be sancti* 
fied by the jolly parson's saying, at the close, 
<< The Lord be praised-^The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord.'' 

May such clergyman, however, as Eusebius's 
parson, be long kept from being the spiritual 
guides of Scotland. When the clergy become, 
either by precept or example, the means of re- 
laxing the morals, or flattering the follies and 
vices. of the people, a speedy inlet must foUow 
to barbarism^ ignorance, and crimes. 
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The contrast in the second letter of Eusebins, 
of Blaise Pascal, who carried mortification to an 
extreme degree, has no connection with the ra- 
tional piety contained in the quotation from Lord 
Karnes, on the importance to the individual, and 
to society, of keeping Sunday religiously, there- 
fore cannot here be taken notice of. — It may, with 
truth, however, be affirmed, that no person can 
read the writings of Pascal without admiration 
and improvement— I shall, for once more, as- 
sume the signature. 

£• C. Pascal, 



LETTER SECOND. 

Sifi, 

SoMB papers which you lately inserted con- 
cerning the observation of Sunday, have led me 
to offer yon a few remarks upon that subject. 

In this age of extreme politeness, when fa^ 
shion denominates every thing serious fanatical, 
it is possible that some, with a fastidious glance 
and an interjection to this effect, may pass on 
to another part of the paper. But we are not all 

of this class s many of us love to have a little of 

-- ..it . 
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the Qseftll mixed with th« aiiniBingi and wttt not 
think a ooraer of a Satarday's paper 111 eiriploy* 
€d in recommending a decent rtsgard to the Sun* 
day4 

I, among others^ was exceedingly gratified 
by the fragment which yon la^y inserted 
from the papet^ of a late eminent philosopher 
and judge of thin country upbn that subject 
.Your correspondent, who favoured you with this 
communication, is entitled to the thanks of 
every friend to society; for the sentiaaents of 
Lord Kames, in favour of religious dilly^ will 
have weight with many, who either do not often 
hear, or pay but little regard to the admonitions 
of professional teachers. 

But I am not a little at a loss to conceive 
what good end yotit other correspbndent could 
propose to himself, first, by his tale of an En- 
glish parson (borrowed, I suppose, at letet in 
part, from Goldsmith^ts Vicar of Wttkefield), who 
vindicated his parishioners in devoting Sunday 
afternoons to pttblic sports ; and then^ by the 
dismal pictnre of fMaticism e^hibit^d in the ex- 
ample of the good but misguided Paieal. 

Pray, his this age any tendency td fanati cindi 
or do the Manners of the times indicate a dift<» 
position to observe the Sabbath with & Judaical 
rigour ?^ — ^If your correspondent hds ahy fealv 



upoii thia h^nd, l^t km wdy abaerve the strMtt 
of Uie metrqpolii, or oC alitoat lo^ other gveat 
t«ivo> «|Km Sfiiid«y ereninga* and he will aoon 
he c^red. Bot the spirited end juit enimedvept 
§1009 of Pe9cel» 9Wt me the traoUe of beatomag 
farther attention upon Eusebiua. 

Whet I wiah your readers to be persuaded of 
ia^ that the Sabh^ ia really of divine inatitmioa s 
and that* although it were not, its beneficial con<- 
Mqnofifiea to moiety are 90 obyioi^ and so great, 
ae to recommend its religious observance to 
every friend to virtue. 

That a certain portion of our time ia dne to 
the wQiahip of our Creator, and to preparation 
for that endless state <^ being to which the cor^r 
rent of time ia f&st carrying all of us, is a dictate 
of reaacui) it ia founded in man's conditicm and 
proapecta, and is indeed a self-^evident propoai* 
tion : but reaaon could not have certainly told 
what particular portion of time oi]|ght to be aet 
apart for these purposes i upon thia paint the opi- 
uiona of naankind would have been widely differ* 
ent) oppeaite and interfering practices would 
hi^ve been obaerved ; and, oonaeqoently, the obr 
aevvatian of a day of religioua rest prevented or 
d«feated.*^]Kev.elation, therefore, interpoaes, 4ml 
telle manhiad, that it is the will of the Suptame 
li^ialator, thai one day in seven be conaeoralad 
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to him ; it tells us, moreover, that this was aa 
original law given to man upon his creation. 
Vid. Gen. ii. S. — Of such a law, many tradition- 
ary evidences are preserved in heathen writers, 
as well as in the positive testimony of Scripture 
history. 

It is an egregious mistake, therefore, to date 
this institution from the promulgation of the Mo- 
saic economy. The fourth commandment con- 
tained nothing n)ore than a republication and 
enforcement of the original statute. This is evi- 
dent from the very enacting words of that law 
— " Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.'* 
— It is impossible for men to remember what 
they have not previously learned. 

When we come down to the Christian dispen- 
sation, we find that it interferes no farther, with 
respect to this institution, than to authoriBe a 
change upon the day of the week for its obser- 
vance. In grateful commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's resurrection, the first, in place of the 
seventh, became the Christian Sabbath ; and they 
who seriously reflect upon the importance of 
that event, will scarcely fail to acknowledge the 
propriety as well as obligation of the change. 
Still the spirit and object of the original laws are 
preserved by the gospel ; for a seventh part of 
our time is required to be set apart for the ser- 
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Tiee of our Creator, and the duties of religion : 
-—Biit^ controversy upon this particolmr point is 
unnecessary; for, if men will only allow that a 
seventh part of our time should be observed as a 
Sabbath, they will feel but little disposition to 
quarrel about the particular day of the week to 
be set apart for that end. 

If it is evident then that the Sabbati) is of di- 
vine institution, where is the clergyman, or any 
otiier man, who can produce a warrant for de» 
voting any part of that day to public sports and 
recreations ? In the law of God, I find six days 
allotted to man for the purposes of a present life, 
whether of health or business ; but the seventh, 
in terms most pointed and express, set apart for 
God. To devote any part of that day, therefore, 
to public diversions, can appear to a serious 
mind in no other light, than a designed insult 
upon the Majesty of Heaven. 

By some foreign nations, indeed, the Sabbath 
is differently computed from what is in this coun- 
try. Some reckon from mid-day to mid-day^ 
and some from evening to evening. If a seventh 
|iart of our time, whatever may be the hour of 
its commencement, is consecrated as a sacred 
rest, the object of the divine law is fulfilled. 

In Britain, we reckon from midnight till mid- 
night : This, therefore, is our Sabbath ; and thii^ 
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if we am to f<dlofir, not the dictiitei of out 
uicUnatioa or iMoy, Ibwt the Uw of ow Makor^ 
we wuat comeoratf^ to hU service, from whieh 
the pttrpoiM of charity wA mercy oaa oevet be 
esclnded, 

Thia dMtrhiie wUl, to sovie of year CMhiombW 
readers, appear harsh and severe j but it v^ the 
doctrine of the word of God, whi»k will not bend 
in aceqinmod^tioa to our ^^ngiiog opinioitt. 
If they are deteripuied,, therefore, to mike 90 
diflference betwixt Sundays and other days, e<» 
cept UDL dedicating the foimer to superior esca- 
pes of liixiiry and eojoyiBept, let .them boUly 
shake off aU the restraints of a religious pirof<» 
sion-mdeclare revelation to he a ficttoiv— a fu- 
ture rtate a chimer^i — ^and their own taste and 
iadination their only standards of profiriety i« 
conduct. 

I think it not impossible, however, iodepent 
dent of all religious coudiderations, to sb^w that 
the decently religious observance (d Sunday is 
neither so bad nor so unpleasant a thing as fa- 
shionable people are apt to imagine : That many 
most beneficial consequences result from it; TtW 
its neglect has given rise to most unhappy ef* 
fects upon society ; and that, to this cause in par- 
ticular, i^ in a great measure, to be aacribed the 
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igfKmuice, diwipatioD, md profligacy of the pre- 
aeni times. 

Philo*sabbaticus. 
E. C. 

■BBSSBaBBSSBSSSSK 



Docliina vini promoTet inritamf 
Rectique colliis peotora robdrant • 

Utcnn^liie defeoere moroB 

Dedecorant bene nata colps. HoB« 

Sir, March ^2y 1784. 

The modeflty and humility of the schoolmas- 
ters' address for a trifling addition of salary should 
disarm the most selfish and obstinate in opposi- 
tfon to their claim of relief. They say *Hhey 
never presumed to dictate; but wiH, with all hu- 
mility, accept of whatever relief the landed in- 
terest and their representatives in parliament 
shall think their distressed situation requires/' 
I am one of those who think the profession of a 
schoolmaster one of the most important in the 
stale, and that these men, instead of being de- 
pressed, should be cherished, and their situatio9 
made comfortable. The happiness of* the indi- 
vidaal and of the state depends on the education 
of youth* It is owing to these men that the 
common people in Scotland are more knowing 
than those perhaps of any other country in Eu- 
rope. The meanest peasant can read, and ge« 

o 



nemllj write, understands the principles of re* 
ligion^ and the foundation of moral conduct It 
is owing to education and morals that the Scots 
have in general risen in every line of life, wher- 
ever they have gone. 

The present miserable pittance which school- 
masters have by. law is by no means such as to 
induce men of education to undertake so labo- 
rious an employment •• There is no profession 
in which they might not earn more money; — 
even porters, pimps, and chairm^i in this city, 
sure opulent, when compared to most country 
schoolmasters. 

Shall the person who administers to our fan- 
tastic indulgences^ or to our vicious luxury, be 
paid with liberality, and be who forms the minds 
and principles of our children be allowed to 
starve ? Shall a foreign cook, who has learnt to 
please my palate with a luxurious dish, be re* 
warded with munificence; and shall the man, 
who forms the mind and morals of my son, be 
allowed to live on bread and water ? 

What can afford such heartfelt joy to a worthy 
parent, as to see -affectionate children, iaqiroiring 
in useful .knowledge and virtue, and daily grati- 

* The schoohnasten al present liaVe oaly 5L l6s. Id. per 
muiMn, and Ibey petitioned Parliament for 111. 2$. 2d, or 200 
merksy which was opposed by the landed gentlemen. 
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fying their fond solioitode, by a progress towMtls 
that good mad useful character in life, which is 
the chief ol^ect of their wannest wishes ? And 
shall the guardians of these interesting hopes be 
doomed to penury and distress ? Forbid it every 
sentiment of humanity— every generous feeling 
of the heart! 

If such narrow policy shall be followed, we 
must consign the education and morals of our 
yotith to ignorant pretenders; for no man of 
virtue, capacity, and education can be expected 
to starve for the service of the public. 
. Besides, it is obvious, that the increase of vice 
of late in great cities and towns requires that 
such encouragement should be given as to in- 
duce teachers of ability and worth to embrace 
the profession, and to reside in the country, that 
an opportunity may be afforded of virtuous edu* 
cation in the first stage of youtbj and men may 
be brought forth to be the supports of a luxuri- 
ous falling state, instead of the frivolous cox- 
combs or abandoned voluptuaries of a degene- 
rate age. • • 

I wish noMo provide such salaries for school^ 
masters as to render them indolent; but chill 
them not with cold parsimooy-^give them a 
comfortable subsistence, and they wiH be grate- 
ful. I highly respect the character of a school- 
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master^ when I find him a man of good Mnse 
and good morals ; and I think him more deserv- 
ing of mj regardt than a titled fool^ or an opulent 
kna?e. 

E. C. Cato. 



I ■ ■ I „ 



Thb fame of Mrs Siddons as an actress occa^ 
iioned some gentlemen to .raise a sum by sub- 
scription to induce her to come to Edinburgh, 
after her engagement at London^, in spring 
17»4. 

. Mrs Siddons's first visit to Edinburgh was 
accordingly in May 1784. 

The gentlemen subscribers, who had been the 
occasion of her coming, thought themselves en- 
titled to be secured in seats in the pit the even- 
ings she performed. This; was thought very 
reasonable, and they were admitted a quarter of 
an hour before the doors opened. But the vast 
crowds that attended, eager for admission, creat* 
ipg much inconvenience and disturbance; apart 
of the pit was railed off for the subscribers, after 
the. three . first appearances of Mrs Siddons. 
The anxiety to see this celebrated actress was so 
great, that crowds were often at tlie door^ from 
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eleven o'clock forenoon till five in the afternodd. 
This rage for seeing Mrs Siddons was so great, 
that there were 3557 applications for 630 places. 
The weather being warm, and the house exr 
cessively crowded, gave occasion for the sef v^nts 
of the theatre introducing a variety of liquors 
into the pit and galLsriefi. Very circttmstantial 
accoants of Mrs l^ddons's acting, and criticisms ' 
on the plays, were given to the public in the' 
newspapers on each performance. 

The following humorous lines appeared after 
her fifth appearance ; . 

EPiStLE 

yaOM MISS MABIA BELINDA B-*OLE, AT EDIKBtTRGH, TO 
H£E FRIEND MISS LAVINIA li— TCH, AT GLASGOW. 

I hear, with deep sorrow, my faeautiftil L— teb. 
In vain to come here you yoiufftther bejMBech | 
I aajr in all places, and say it most truly, 
Hb heart is as hard as the heart of Priuli ; 
'TIs Gompofi^d of black flint, or of Aberdeen grtfnite. 
Bat smother Jrour rage— ^'twould be ibOy to fim it 

Each evening the playhonse exhibits a mob, 
And the right of admissioh's tum'd into a job* ' 
By five the whde pit ns'd to ffl with snbsdribertr, 
And those who had money enough to be bUber^; 
Birt die pnbEc took fife, and ti^an a k>ttd jii5 
And I Aonght we'd have had 'li Siddonian war^ 
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The committoei met^ and* the lawyon hot metde 

Began very soon both to cool and to settle i 

Of public resentment to blunt the keen edge» 

£q a coop they consented that sixty they'd wedge ; 

And the coop's now so eramm'dy it will scarce hold a 

mousey 
And the rest of the pitfs turn'd a true public house. 
With porter and podiosi widi whisky and whimng^ 
They qaicUy ail look as if l(»g they'd beei diningp 
Their shrub and their «ghs oourt our noses and ears. 
And their twopenny blends in libadon with tears; 
The god of good liquor with fervour th^ woe^ 
And before the fifth act they are a* greeting fou ; 
And still, as a maxim, they keep in their eye 
This excellent adage, '< that sorrow is dry :** 
Tho' my muse to write satire's reluctant and loth, 
This custom, I think, savours strong of the Goth. 

As for Siddons herself her foitures so tragic* 
Have caught the whole town with the force of their 

magic ; 
Her action is varied, her vmce is extenshrei 
Her eye v^ry fiset but somewhat too p^psii^ 
In the terrible trials of Beverley'|& wife,. 
She rose not above the dull level of life^ 
She was greatly loo simple to strike veiy deqs* 
And 1 thoi^^ more than on^^e to have fallen aileep* 
Her sorrows in Shores were 9Q soft and so stilly 
That my heMt lay as snug as ^ t^ief in a mill ; 
I never as yet have beaji mud) oyeroome^ 
With distresB that^ so gpotje^ wiUi grief tha(t> so dumb : 
And, to t^ il^ pUn truMly I ha^ POt seep.aoj 
Thing yet, like the tumble of Yatec in Ma^dwe^ 



For acdng should certainly rise above natare^ 

And indeed now and then she's a wonderful creature-— 

When 2iara's revenge burst in storms from her tongue, 

With rage and reproach all the ample roof rung : 

Tsabella too rose all superior to sadness. 

And oui' hearts were well harrow'd with horror and 

madness. 
From all sides the house, hark the cry how it swells I 
mdle the boacea am torn with most heart piercing yelhi 
Thei Jifi^ies 4UI fian^ it becomes them sq vasdy^ 
A^id thcfK fbeeks are ao red t|iat t;hey i^ex}R^ fl^^Mt^t 
Even Ladies advanced to their grand climacterics 
Are often led out in a fit of hysterics | 
The screams are wide-wafted East, West, South, and 

North, 
lioud Echo prolongs them on both sides the Forth. 
Yon ask me what beauties most touchingly strike — 
They are beauteoos all, and all beauteous alike. 
With bvely complexions that time ne^ can tomidi. 
So thiek they're laid o'er with a delicate vsaroish, 
Their bosoms and necks huve a gloas and a bn^nish^ 
And their cheeks with fresh roses froi^ Raebuirh they 

furnish. 
I quickly return, and am just on the wing. 
And some things Fm sure that you'll like I will bring. 
The sweet Siddons' cap, the latest dear ogle— 
Farewell tiU we meet— 

Your troe friend, 

Edinbur^ JuM 7. 1784. 



^ 
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f idgntem dicete venun 



Tetat ? Bom. 



SlR^ i4u^tf«l 13. 178& 

Our summer scene of amusement and gaiety 
being now endedi by the la&t night of Mrs Sid-* 
dons's appearance, 1 think yon shottld in&rm 
your country readers what have been the pre- 
vailing fashions this season. This is a most in* 
teresting subject of inquiry, for the manners and 
fashions of the capital are most eagerly followed 
in the country. 

You should tell your female country readers 
that the balloon hat and the Werter bonnet have 
given way to the gypsey ; and the Robin Gray 
is fast following. 

Fashion has long held good sense and pre* 
priety in thraldom, but her triumph has never 
perhaps been so striking as of late. — ^A little 
squat dumpling figure, under a gypsey hat, like 
Tom Thumb under a bee-hive, is the most ludi- 
crous thing that modern fashion has exhibited. 
Even the tall and taper damsel looks like the 
pole of her umbrella, when she is rigged out in 
a flounced gypsey, and then the ventilation of 
our streets and lanes affords so charming an op- 
portunity of tossing the head about, to keep this 
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piece of dress, which is called an ornament, in 
management. 

Fashion has often been at vitriance with na- 
ture and simplicity, but now she is aft perfect 
open war with them^ and has lately introduced 
an appendage 6f dress, which common sense 
may deem rather unsnitable to buxom beauties ; 
yet they too wiH be monsters, if it is the liishion. 
«^We ha?e long had perfumers who furnish 
complexions, and red cheeks and pale lips are 
not uncommon. The lily varnish for the ma- 
hogany skin may be bad at many cosmetic 
warehouses ; but we have now, for the first 
time, got boltom'*sfaops, and ladies of all ages and 
dimensions, tall, short, fat, and lean, must have 
enormous b o > Spinal tenuity and mamiUary 
exuberance (see Johnson's Dictionary,) hare for 
scmie time been the fashion with the fair, but a 
posterior rotundity, or a balance, wa» wanting 
behind; and you may now tell the country 
lasses, if they wish to be fashionable, they must 
resemble two blown bladders, tied together at 
the necks. 

Says Liady Winterbottom t'other day to Mr 
Tiffaney, the haberdasber^-^Mr Tifianey I want 
a new bottom. — ^Very well, Ma'am-~hq»py to 
supply your Ladyship— proud to say my b ■■ a 
have beeti much approved of, and given satisfac^ 
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tion, — Not 60 fast, Mr Tiffaoey — the last I had 
is worn out already. — Why, Ma'aiE, yau very 
well know that no lady of fashion has heen at 
rest five minutes in a place for sometioie past— 
What with races — morning a^d evening con- 
eerta— dinner parties — squeezing andmobbiijig 
to get into the playhouse — fits, and fainti4g soon 
afte r - ■ t o s s i ng and tumbling to get out again — 
then aasemblies, or fireworks, with the deUnate 
asttstance of a young fellow's arm — ^lale supper^ 
and all that sort of thing-— why really,. Ma'wit 
the best bottoms cannot support such tear and 
wear^ any length of time— Your ladyship, loc^ 
thinner since last furnishing— Hera now is a 
b^^-HH, Ma'am-^Your Ladyship's back* if you 
pkase*--4y, this gets well up behind*— quite 
Ladyship's siae*^--llather flat» Mr Xiffaney— 
Plump as can be, your Ladyship — ^Qat I must 
have my old bottom repaired, Mr Ti^aneynr* 
We'll do the best we can, my Lady — Your Leady^ 
ship must aUow that the artificial b — m is the 
most fundamental improvement of modern times. 
There was but t'other day. Miss Plausible^ ac^ 
compaaied by her friend Miss Crop, bought a 
bs*Hn here, and being to cross the water, the 
poor soulilipt her foot in stepping into the boat, 
and went souce into the sea— the tide going 
three kiK»ts an hourf~bttt» my Lady, she sat as 
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snng and compoeed on the face of the water, as 
Queen Mab on the Goasamer.— *With her bosom 
frame, gauzes, and flounces, she looked, by all 
the world, like a swan on a cruize in a pond.-— 
Your Ladyship means to go north soon, diver* 
siona now over, presume ? Wish your Ladyship 
good weather to cross the ferries. — ^Thank you, 
Mr Tiffaiieiy<~You may as well send two b — ms. 
Your Ladyship's right-*-it is best to be provid* 
ed, incase of accident — ^Ladyship's most humble 
servant* 

You may also inform your country readers 
that the male dress has undergone some change, 
though in general puppyism has remained in 
stolid qu9 for these some months. 

Some few distinguished spirits have endeavour* 
ed to new-modd the beard, by making it half 
Jewish, half Christian, and have thought it an 
ornament to come into company with a tuft of 
hair like a whin*bush on each cheek. But 
this savage fashion has not been much follow^ 
ed« 

Roses, or tufts of black ribbons or strings, tying 
the shoes, instead of buckles, have also appeared 
as a morning dress ; and by and by the country 
labourers in this particular will be in high fa- 
shion all the day through. 

Long necked spurs, with joints like foldtng 
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penknives, to make them convenient in walking, 
and to prevent catling the legs (no matter for 
the horse's sides,) are coming into fashion ; but 
sensible people think the shortest necked long 
enough for the purpose of a spnr. 

Several people, besides barbert and bakers, 
have worn white hats this season. 

Promiscuous bathing has been very much in 
fashion this season, and the decency of an awn- 
ing to the bathing machines, so universal in 
England, is not yet adopted ; * to the great sa- 
tisfaction of the rude and the ilKbred, who 
triumph in insulting modesty. 

The buckskin and nankeen under drapery of 
the young gentlemen still continues as if sewed 
or pasted to the skin. 

The first symptoms of a rising buck this season 
have commenced at and after school, by turning 
the broad cock of the hat foremost, and the but- 
ton behind — assuming a knowing look, with a 
gait like Filch in the Beggar's Opera — carrying 
a short bludgeon in the hand, and endeavouring 
to swear (poor things!) most dreadfully. 

* Since the aI>ove was written, an improvement has taken 
place. Separate houses for the gentlemen and ladies are built, 
and the bathing machines for the ladies' are fiitnislied with 
awnings. 
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Tbe. having half-a-dozen large buttons under 
the poqket lids, might do very well for security 
in these pick^pocket times, but unfortunately, it 
is not' the fashion to have button holes. 

The rumple^d boot about the ancle^ to gi^e air 
to the calf in the white silk stocking, has still 
been thought tonish by a few ; and 

Boots iu the forenoon, with persons who have 
no horaes to ride, is thought very fashionable. 

With many it has been thought manly and 
high life to be as much the blackguard as pos- 
sible ; and with them frivolity and dissipation 
are only worth living for. To squander money 
with freedom, and go drunk to public amuse- 
ments, constitute the gentleman. 

Such is the picture of this last season. You 
may make what use of it you ple^uie, , 

I am, &c. 

^ C. Bastinado. 
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Aa I wherefore Bilent is thine £dwin*i inpae ? 
Hie muse which erst inspired his infimt thoughti 
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Which shewed him Nature in its TtrfouB fitwi» 
And in his breast sabfime oonceptioitt irrooghti 
Which his joung genius to perfection bioiig^ty 
And rais'd to heaven his heaven-ai^iring sool; 
Gave him to know what he so ke^y sooghtt 
How stars and planets in their orbits roll. 
Obedient still to him whose power propels the whole. 

Timers lenient hand hath pourM his sovVdgn bafan^' 
And sooth'd the anguish of thine wounded heart i 
Restor'd thy bosom to its wonted calm. 
And gently eas'd it of affliction's dart : 
Oh ! may it never more a pang impart, 
To interrupt the progress of the song. 
Where nature shines, arrayed with jostest art, 
Moving with grace majestical along, 
In numbers sweetly smooth, with sense sublimely strongi 

Forgive the friend, who, in unpolish'd strainsf 
Would fondly rouse thee to resume the lyre. 
And sing of Edwin, boast of Scottish swains. 
With all thy wonted energy and fire. 
From graver studies fi>r a while respire. 
Through cheerful Fancy's flowery fields to stray $ 
Clad in the MinstreFs fiivourite attire. 
His modest worth, his dignity display, 
Amending ^ughtkn man by thy instructive lay. 

Sept. 24. 1784. 
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VERSES 

TQ THB AUTHOB OP THE HAN OF FBBLIKG. 

Found on a blank loaf of the copy of the book which belonged 

to the late .Mr Giatng^. 

* 

Whilst other wri)ten» with pemicioos art, 

Comipt the ttiorab, and seduoe the heart. 

Raise lai^leia paaaioiub loose deairee inftue. 

And boaai their kndwledge gathered firam the ilewa,— 

Be thine the taak fluch wiihci la contronly 

To tonch the gentler movements of the soul ; 

To bid the breast with gu'rons ardovrs glow^ 

To teach the tear of sympathy to flow : 

We hope, we Cevr, we swdl with virtuoos n^ 

As yariaus passions animate thy page* 

What sentiments the soul of Harley move I 

The softest pity, Juad the parest love t 

Congeniri viitues dwell in Waltoif s mind) 

fbim'd her mild graces, and her taste refitt'd; 

Their flame was such as Heavte itself inspiicsi 

As high, as secret, as the vestri^fires*' 

But ah! too late reveal'd~ With patting Iveath, 

He owns its mighty force, and smiles in death-— 

Hb soul spontaneous seeks her kindred sky. 

Where charity and love can never die. 

E. C. 
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A RECEIPT FOR HAPPINESS. 

Tr AVEB8E the world, and fly from pole to pole ! 
Go &r as winds can blow, or. waters roll I 
Lo ! all is vanity beneath this son, 
To silent death through heedless paths we run. 

See the pale miser poring o^er his gold I 
See the false patriot who his coontry.sold I 
Ambition's Tot'ry groans boieath the weighty 
A splendid victim Sa the tails of state. 

Ev'n in the mantling bowl sweet poisons flow t 
And Love's porsuitft oft terminate in woe i 
Proud Learning ends h&c great career in doabtf 
And, puzzled still, makes Qothing dearly out. 

Where then is earthly bliss? Where does if grow? 
Know, mortal, happiness dwells not below I 
Look up to Heaven ! — be heaven thy dariing care; 
Spurn the vile earth, and seek thy treasure theie $ 
Nothing but God, — and God alone you'll find^ 
Can fill a boundless, and immortal mind I 

E, g. 
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LINES 

WftlTTER ON A WIKDOW AT AS IKN UKbCft BOltS 

iHf AM0IT8 TXBSSa. 

When DrydenY down, unknowing what he sougfaty 
His hours in whistling spent, for want of thought. 
The guiltless fool bis vacancy of sense 
Supplied, and amply too, by innooanoa 
IMd modem swains, posseos'd of CyraonAs jn^rn^ 
In Cymon's manner waste thdur weary houn» 
Ih' indignant traveller would not hJnshiug aae 
This crystal pane disgiac'd by infamy i 

* 

Severe the &te of modem bch$ alas I 
When vice iand foOy mark them as they pass : 
like poisonous vermin, o'er the whiten'd wall, ' 
The filth they leave*— elill points out where thqr cnrwl ! 
E. C 



TO MB' ,0N RBGBIVIN6 A BLANK LBTT^R FROM 

HIM ON THB FIRST OF AFBIL. 

I PABDON, SSr, the trick you've pla/d me^ 
When an Apnlfooi you made me i 
Since one dmf only I appear 
What you, alas ! do all the year. 

TL C LoBkiri^ 
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ABRIDGEMENT OF A SERMON, 

Which took up an hour in delivering^ from these 
words : — ^^ Man is bora to trouble.'* 

My Fbibnds, 
Thb subject falls naturally ta be divided into 
three heads : 

1 . Man's entrance into the world, 
fi. His progpess through the worid. 

3. His exit from the world ; and, 

4. Practical reflections from what may be said. 
First then, man came into the world naked 

and bare« 
3. His progress through it, is trouble and care. 

3. His exit from it is--«none can tell where. 

4. But if he does well here — he'll be well 
there. 

Now I can say no more, my brethren dear. 
Should I preach on the subject from this time 
till next year. 

E. G. Ambn. 



GENTEEL ECONOMY. 

A cEBTAiN lady, whose taste is equal to her 
ecoqomy^ was under the necessity of asking a 
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friend to dinner ; the following is a bill of fare, 
and the expense of each dish, which was found 
on the carpet . 

At top, two herrings, . • , 

Middle, one ounce and a half of butter melted, 
Bottom, three mutton-chops, cut thin. 
One side, one pound of small potatoes, 
On the other side, pickled cabbage. 
Fish lemoTed, two larks, plent7 of crumbs, 
Mutton removed, French roll boiled for pudding, 
Parsley for gamisl^, - . • 

7 

The dinner was served up on china, looked 
light, tasty, and pretty — the table small, and the 
dishes well proportioned. 

We hope each new married lady will keep 
this as a lesson ; it is worth knowing how to 
serve up seven dishes, consisting of a dish of 
fish, joint of mutton, couple of fowls, pudding, 
vegetables, and sauce, for sevenpence. 

E. a 
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Sib, 
You have informed us that a Reverend clergy- 
man has lately received an appointment ia^ 
America. Pray, Sir, is this the same person 
whose letter addressed to Dr Wotherspoon I 



lately read ?— *If it is, I congratulate SootUnd oa 
his departare, and I shall pity America on his 
arrival. Is this the man who encottrages oar 
youth to emigration, and advises the Rev. Dr 
Wotherspoon to banish the poor Loyalists, 
^ these vipers in your bosom/' as he calls them» 
and says, make *^ them the first exports of your 
trade !" Good God ! what can equal the bar- 
barity of such a sentiment ! Shall these unhappy 
sufferers in the unsuccessinl cause of the rights 
of their mother-country — in the defence of the 
principles of equity, and of that just, mild, and 
equal government, which extended to every 
branch of the empire, protection, law, and li- 
berty, be devoted to exile and slavery ! — Forbid 
it Heaven ! — Forbid it every principle of hu- 
manity ! — Is it thus he would bind up the broken- 
hearted, and comfort them that have no friend i 
Is this the language of the mild precepts of the 
gospel, whose doctrines he professes to teach, or of 
the meek and humble Jesus, the Saviour of man- 
kind, who said to his servants, " Love your ene- 
mies — Do good to them that hate you — Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.^' Does the Christian re- 
ligion breathe the spirit of rancour, malice, and 
revenge ? If it does, then is this man a teacher 
of the Gospel. 
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Ye poor unhappy Leyalisto, have ye not suf- 
fered enough ? Is the measure of your misfortunes 
not yet fiill ? And must the last bitter dregs be 
poured into the cup of your suflferings by the 
band of a Christian diTioe ? Where will yoa 
find a good Samaritan ? for, alas I this Levite, not 
hke his brother of old, content to turn aside an 
indifferent head, points a sword to rip up your 
yet unclosed wounds. Bereaved of property, 
and of every comfort in life, for your steady 
attachment to your duty, your king, and your 
country, you must yet suffer greater ills !— - 
Banished from your friends and connections 
with bleeding hearts and mangled limbs, you 
must be sent to tread the barren wild, or seek 
the inhospitable shore, without prospect of 
peace, till you shall reach that haven where the 
weary are at rest l-~This is the doom aastgned 
yen by one who should speak the language of 
|>eace ; but, it would seem, the gall of asps is 
within bhn. — Follow not his example; but 
** pray for them that persecute and despitefuUy 
use yoa."«~Remember the words of the poet — 

'' giumld &te command me to the fiEtrthest verge. 
Of the green earth — to distant barbarous climes*- 
Rivers unknown to song ;— where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlaotie iiles ; 'tis nought to ma, 
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Since God is ever presenU-ever felt-* ' 

In the void waste «8 b the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy/' 

May the consolations of Heaven support you, 
and mitigate your sorrows ! — Many a heart feels 
for your unhappy situation, and commiserates 
your distress ; for we are not all so flinty as this 
Reverend Doctor. May your new visitor's ap- 
pointment be in the remote settlements, where 
the fierce Indians will teach him a lesson of 
humanity. 

A Fribnd to thb Unpobtumatb. 
E. C. 



Sir, 
Amidst the general discontent at the taxes, 
you seem uninformed of the most serious of any 
yet announced. It is said, with confidence, th^ 
a general combination is forming among the 
Bachelors of the two kingdoms to petition Par- 
liament for a repeal of their tax. Circular let- 
ters will soon be^ issued, calling meetings over 
the whole island. It is meantto represent, that it is 
partial, unjust, and oppressive, to tax bachelors, 
unless Government had furnished them with a 
list of such females as are entitled to be honour- 
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ably addressed ; for, if their characters ar6 as 
miieh disguised as their bodies, by lihe present 
feshionable dresses, those are most fortunate who 
have the least connection with them. 

The prayer of the petition, it is said, is to be, 
^< That a list be forthwith made out of all the 
worthy virgin spinsters within the several pa* 
rishes ; and of the widows of hononrable cha- 
racter, under a certain age, in a separate column : 
That attention may be paid to exclude from said 
list all known and professed courtezans ; and^ 
still more, those of a much worse character, 
who, with apparent virtue, are slily vicious, and 
to criminality add deceit! That all scolds — 
vixens — profuse squanderers — gadabouts — ^slat- 
terns — gambl^rs-^and such as are fond of cor^ 
dials, be arranged under proper heads/' 

If this is granted, it is said, the bachelors will 
Toluntarily offer to arrange their corps also under 
different heads, as — those of acknowledged merit 
— fortune— idlers— drunkards-— fops — ^fribbles «— 
gamesters — ^blackguards, and — such as quietly 
live the life of beasts. 

It is thought this petition will occasion a very 
warm and long debate. Government will support 
the tax ; and the Premier's being a bachelor, 
will strike the majority of the House with the 
sense, that it was public-^spirited and disinterested 
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in tbe Minister to bring it (btword. The mod 
speaker, oo tbe saose side, will probably say, — 
That tbe reasons set forth in the petition are al- 
together nugalpry ; that he is free to say, ibwtt 
there is a reciprocity in tbe matter that must 
strike every one, and deserves the attention of 
the House : That, for his part, if women are se 
vicious that men will not marry, it is wise in 
Government to make private vice a public bene- 
fit. — Tbe exigencies of Government must be 
supplied i and, for his part, he scooted the mo« 
tion. A member of (he Opposition Bench will 
probably rise. He is astonished to hear such 
bold assertion, without tbe shadow of argument*— 
The petitioners are an aggrieved set of people — 
They are a numerous, a wealthy, a respectable 
body ; and, whether he had any connection or 
not with such an honourable class of .men, he 
would unawed candidly speak his mind upon 
the subject. — He thought the petitioners were 
well-founded in their opposition to tbe tax — 
The sex he knew too well I — fa hud kmghj"^ 
Were men breathing the spirit of liberty — con* 
scious of their noble independence, to be taxed 
into slavery-— the worst— the most debasing slar 
very — forced by the minister of the day into the 
insupportable chains of matrimony. Delicacy 
forbids hiis to use strong langui^. What 
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heart that Mt as a man would not repel such 
]Nt)eeediing ?> But an H<moimibIe Gentleman on 
the opposite aide of the Hoose bad said. If 
Aings are so, why sluNild not Government make 
private vice a pnUic benefit ? Who that hears 
tills does not smile with contempt : I will not 
calarge on it : His Majes^s Ministers sbonld, 
therefore, increase the vice, that M men, for the 
public benefit, may remain bachdors. He 
beartily wished the petition snccess, and hoped 
every unbiassed member would give it his sop- 
port. 

After this, probably, a desohory conversation 
will take place. Some new members asking 
questions for information— -some persom^ties, 
no way connected with the subject of debate, 
and then explanations being made, the tax, 
wkhonl a division, will remain as it did. 

I am, &c. 

£. C. SpRCOLATOa. 



Sia, Edm. Nov. i7.\7M. 

After a residence of many years abroad, I 
am now returned to my native country, with a 
decent competency, and intend to settle as a 
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domestic man, if I can fiod a woman to my 
liking. I have often beard matrimonial adver- 
tisements ridiculed; but I know two of the 
happiest matches, perhaps, in the island, which 
were formed by a letter in the newspapers ; and 
I therefore .take the liberty of writing yoa on 
this subject. To me the society here is now 
quite different from what it was — my old con- 
nections are gone — ^a new race appears^ to whom 
I am a stranger; and, let me tell you, female 
manners, from the little I have seen, are very 
different from what I left them ; and it is a long 
time before one can find out characters. Upon 
these accounts, allow me to convey a few lines 
through the channel of your paper, respcdk^g 
what I am, and what the woman must be that I 
would wish to marry. 

I received a strictly virtuous and exemplary 
education ; thanks to my worthy parents, now 
in Heaven. I went from the university at nine- 
teen, and have returned at thirty^six, in good 
health and spirits. I was turned out on the 
world with a good education, good principles^ 
and a hundred pounds in my pocket. I am 
come back, I hope, with improvement, and can 
afford to spend L. 600 a-year^ 

I was educated a Presbyterian, but am no 
bigot ; for, where the principles are good^ and 
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the heart k sincere^ external form, in my opi« 
nioojis of little consequence. My religion is 
that of the New Testament, fairiy interpreted. 

My edncation, before I launched into the 
worldy gave me a taste for reading and inquiry, 
which kept me out of many a scene of extrava- 
gance, folly, and dissipation. This taste I still 
retain; and I prefer the company of. humble 
worth to that of splendid vice*-^f rational do* 
mestic comfort to showy insignificance. 

My stature is about the middle size^ being 
about five feet eight inches^ and not too corpu- 
lent, in my own opinion. My complexion 
rather dark, from long residence in a warm 
climate, but which a winter in Scotland mfiy 
perhaps bleach a little. My friends are kind 
enough to say I am good-natured \ind cheerful^ 
and they have always courted my company. 

Now let me mention what kind of woman I 
would wish to wed. I care not for fortune, 
provided she can accommodate herself to my 
income ; but, if with fortune, she possesses the 
other requisites that follow, so much the better. 
I would have her the daughter of a virtuous^ 
attentive, sensible mother ; for I hold mothers to 
be the heal or worst members of society, accord* 
iQg as they do their duty. One virtuously and 
religiously educated; for women cannot hav^ 
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too much region, if it is accompanied wM» 
good ^ense. I would wish her to be so w^ 
informed as to make a conYer^ible companion $ 
bnt she most not have been an indiscriminate 
reader, especially at circulating Kbrariesy as I 
would not have her mind eiUMr corrupted or 
giddy with extravagant views of life. I would 
have her accustomed to simple, chaste,, and ele- 
gant manners; not possessing the baif-breeding 
of vulgar opulence, nor used to the free manners 
of dissipated high life. I would rather look for 
her in the bosom of retirement, than in the 
haunts of dbsipation, gaiety^ and folly. I would 
wish her to possess rather a mild and gentle 
temper than a qoicfc and very lively disposition ; 
as this last, if it has not been duly attended to, 
generally degenerates into flippancy and pert^ 
ness. I would wish her to be amiable, not 
witty ; all her actions indicating a well-turned 
and delicate mind, with kind afiections. 

With regard to her aqppearance^ I would rather 
have it what is called agreeable than beaotiliil $ 
her stature not too tall ; her age from twenty to 
thirty. 

If any of your correspondents can aid me to 
such a person, or inform how I can get ae* 
quainted, I shall be infinitely obliged to them. 
Their letters shall be thankfully received, dnij 
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aasweped, and their correspondence treated with 
the strideBt honour and secrecy. Let me take 
the liberty of desiring them to be put under 
cover to yon^ with a direction to 

£• C AsiATiiiuf. 



[it would appear that seyeral letters had been 
received in answer to the above, from the 
following being soon after printed.] 

Sib, Edin. Dec. 11. 

I AM much obliged to you for the insertion of 
my letter of Nov. S?* and for the punctuaKty in 
transmitting your cqpimunications, many of 
which were elegant and salisAu^tory. By your 
means I have been introduced to the correspond- 
ence of Laura, whose character, manners, and 
MKMiknplishmentSi lead me to the most flattering 
ptMpects of happiness. 

She fully answers the description I gave of 
the woman to be wished for as the companion 
lor Ufe ; and I am hi^ypy to say, from the in- 
telligence I have received, that there are many 
snoh left. 

By being so long a stranger to my native 
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country, T was led to a mode of i^plicatioo, 
which would perhaps be reckoned ttnoommooy 
but I hope it was by none deemed indelicale. 
I gave assurance of the strictest honour, which 
shall be inviolably preserved. Were such a me- 
thod more frequently practised, it might be the 
means of bringing many worthy characters to- 
gether, whose minds are fitted for each other, 
but whom accident or unacquaintance keep 
asunder. — ^I have. several acquaintances, richer 
and more deserving than myself, but similar in 
other respects, whom I shall advise to follow my 
example. May it be their lot, by discriminating 
characters, to escape the worthless, and gain the 
amiable ! 

£. C. ASIATICUS. 



Sir, 

Th£ account in a late paper of a young 

woman having taken poison, or died in oonse-* 

queoce of a disappointment in marriage, is truly 

affecting and melancholy, and affords a very in« 

structive lesson to the female sex. You have 

informed us (and I know it to be a fact,) that 

the young pair went to be married, but having 

neglected to procure the necessary certificate^ 

1 
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the clergy maoj very properly, reftised to perform 
Ibe ceremony. The young con pie, however, 
resolving to be man and wife from that time, 
went together, and agreed to adjust matters of 
form the next day ; but when the day appeared^ 
the man refused to fulfil the engagement. 

This transaction is worthy of some reflections, 
which, perhaps, may be useful to society. 

It may be asked, what is the feeling of every 
honest and virtuous mind, on reading the above 
narrative ? It will probably be, that of pity and 
compassion for the unfortunate young woman ; 
particularly so, as the event strongly proves that 
she must, before this incident, have been virtu- 
ous and deserving. Had she been of a loose or 
worthless character— such sensibility to shame — 
such attachment-— such anguish of mind, would 
not have appeared. 

While we feel pity for her, we also feel indig- 
nation against the man who occasioned her un« 
timely end. No man of faimesty and sensibility 
of heart would have acted so dishonourable a 
part, or led a virtuous young woman into such a 
situation. True love, which must be founded 
on esteem, is distant, bashful, respectful, and in* 
capable of injuring the object of attachment. 
Libertinism is deceitful, brutal, impudent, and 
will assume any disguise to betray, and will 
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afterwaids triimpk aad reproach. Of this hit 
de8cription» it would seem, kad been llie atten- 
tion of the mao to this poor uDfortunate yoang 
woman: fiat there are many (and of her own 
aex too) who wUl condemn the girl only ; and 
say she. had herself to blame ! — How cautiottB 
9nd guarded ought women to be respecting their 
conduct! — It is said, ^ That the woman who 
deliberates is lost/'^^If she even hesitate a mo- 
ment respecting the line of her duty, it may be 
expected she will fall into dishonour, contempt, 
and ruin. — ^From the moment a woman permits 
frmiliarity, although not criminal, she sinks into 
the estimation of the man to whom she allows 
the freedom, besides potting it in Us power to 
expose her to others ; and in the calm honr of 
reflection she is despised for the liberty she had 
granted. He spurns at every idea of honourable 
conncciion with such a person ; for she who will 
permit unbecoming freedom before marriage, it 
is reasonable to suppose, will not be very cuv 
cumqiect after it ; and in no situation is the 
mind of man so much awake to sensibility and 
delicacy, as respecting the character and con* 
duct of the woman he wishes to marry. 

If a woman has ever gone beyond the bounds 
of delicacy and virtne, she never can expect to 
gain a husband, bnt by appearing what she 
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really is not. — She then m wt assume an artificial 
inaDiier-~becoroe a hypocrite— *a liar— and a 
cheat ; for she is conscious that no man worth 
the gaining would have taken her, if he had 
known circumstaDces. — Her character is dis- 
gaised and despicable ; and when discovered by 
the hnsband, which, if he is a man even of very 
ordinary sense and observation, he soon will do 
(for an artificial manner cannot always be kept 
up) — ^then farewell every prospect of domestic 
tranquillity and comfort! — ^The home which 
should have been to him a temple of peace, be* 
comes the abode of torment — ^The affection of 
her who should have soothed his cares is lost or 
despised, and misery and anguish drag to both a 
lengthening chain to the close of life ! — ^Learn 
then, ye fair, the high importance, to yourselves 
and to society, of modesty, circumspection, and 
delicacy in your deportment. It is melancholy 
to think what a number of naturally fine young 
creatures have banished themselves for ever from 
every prospect of domestic comfort, and render- 
ed themselves outcasts of society by imprudence, 
bad companions, and inattention. 

How careful ought parents to be, to store the 
minds of their children with proper principles, 
and to confirm them by good example. At no 
time was such advice so requisite as at present^ 
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when so many of the young are fiuniliar with 
vice 80 early, and the basest means are used te 
corrupt the rising generation. 

I shall conclude with quoting the lines of a 
poet who knew the human character — ^tbe 
springs of action — and the best interests of man- 
kind in a very eminent degree. May they be 
indelibly fixed in every female breast. 

Life swarms with iUs ; the boldest are afraid ; 
Where then is safety for a tender maid ? 
Unfit for conflict— round beset with wo es 
And man, whom least she fears— her worst of foes f 
When kind— roost cruel ; when obliged the most. 
The least obliging ; and by &voors lost 
Cruel by Nature, they for kindness hale ; 
And scorn you, for those ills themselves create. 
Ify on your fame, our sex a blot has thrown, 
Twill ever stick, through malice of your own. 
Most hard ^In pfoasing your ditef glory lies ; 
And yet from pleasing your chief dangers rise : 
Then please the best ; and know, for men of sense, 
Your strongest charms are native innocence. 
In simple manners, all the secret lies— - 
Be kind and virtuous— you'll be blest and wise. 

I am) Sir, your's, &c. 

Sept. 25. 1784. 

Hbnry. 

E.C. 
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_ • 

A Pablic Masqaerade was first atteanpted io 
Edinburgh in March 1786, by the following 
adveitisement: 

A MASQUERADE, 

J. Dunk begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, that there is to be a Masquerade in his 
rooms on Thursday the 3d of March next. The 
price of tickets one guinea to gentlemen, and 
half-a-gttinea to ladies. 

N. B. The rooms in the Hotel will be set apart 
for the different accommodation of the ladies and 
gentlemen, with proper persons for the purpose 
of dressing. — ^Refreshments and wines, sweet- 
meats, &c. &c. in the tea-room. A band of 
music will attend, and the whole will be con* 
ducted with the strictest regularity and decorum* 
— ^No admittance on any account into the gal« 
lery, nor servants into the lower part of the 
house.— The doors to be opened at six o'clock. 



The Masquerade was to be held on Thursday 
the 3d of March. On the Saturday imme- 
diately preceding, the following advertisement 
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appeared, and, on the Monday 'morning, inti- 
mation was given, that there would be no 
Masquerade, and the money taken for tickets 
would be returned, on sending to the Hotel. 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

M* SL/kCKJAW begs leave to inform the public. 
That she is to open a grand Masquerade ware- 
house, next door to the New Chapel, in Regis- 
ter Street, and a few doors from Dunn's Rooms. 
She every hour expects a very fine assortment 
of mask dresses, from Tavistock-street and the 
Hay-market, London. Among others, a great 
variety of fancy dresses for ladies— such as, 
queens of various countries and sizes, sultanas, 
gypsies, vestal virgins, Columbines, Dutch milk- 
maids, hay-makers, fortune-tellers, ballad*singere, 
black and white nuns, nobodies, &;c. &c. Also 
a very becoming dress for a mad maid of Bed- 
lam, with sparkling chains to sit easy and genteel 
-^-'An elegant mourning habit for Jepbtha's 
daughter — ^A Calista, with a fan, which may be 
easily seen through«^A fine flesh coloured suit 
for Eve, as close as life — Also emblematical dres« 
ses for Fashion, Folly, Night, and Aurora. 

N. B. She had commissioned a Lucretia, but 
her correspondent says, no such character 
could be found at present in London. 
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For such ladies as choose more simple disguises, 
the has provided doininos, jaIoasies^>and also 
the smaller articles of dress, such as prominent 
bosoms and behinds, from the most enormous to 
the most moderate ; and cool and airy masks of 
all kinds. 

Convenient rooms will be ready, adjoining to 
the shop, for adjusting ceremonies, and settling 
plans, in case the apartments in the Hotel allot- 
ted for accommodation should be too much 
crowded.-^As the sole relish of this rationsd and 
elegant entertainment depends upon secrecy, 
customers may be assured that effectual means 
will be tdcen that no person in one chamber 
shall know what is going on in the next. 

She has also been solicited by several of her 
firiends to commission gentlemen's masks ; but 
as fashionable gentlemen at present require little 
additional disguise in comparison with the ladies, 
she will not boast of the same variety in this de- 
]mrtment.*~Those who have no characters to 
support (by much the greatest number, no doubt, 
upon such occasions,) may be supplied with va- 
rious coloured dominos. — ^She has ordered a few 
excellentdevils' masks, with gilded horns — a very 
good Don Quixote, with a shining Mambrino— 
a young Bacchus, but as the character is so 
common, particular decorations will be given— 
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Several ranning-footmen, jockies, haiieqains, 
chimney-sweeps— Many good dresses for Sir 
Johns and Jackie Brutes — ^men-midwives, with 
circumstantial printed advertisementsp—Calibans^ 
Cupids, and Adonises in abundance — ^A very ele- 
gant dress for mad Tom, the blanket being 
worked like a modern shawl, add the crown filled 
with goose feathers in place of straw, the pole a 
Lochaber*axe*— A very good knave of clubs, and 
a ninth of diamonds — A very fine dancing bear, 
and orang outang, fitted to represent human na-* 
ture, either in its improved apright state, or in its 
primitive, upon all fours — N. B. with or without 
tails. With many other original characters too 
tedious to mention — Inquire at the warehouse. 
A fine group, meant to represent an exciseman 
tormenting a landholder, a distiller, and a farmer, 
accompanied with a John Bull laughing. 

It is rumoured, that the Manager has been 
applied to for dresses ; but ladies and gentlemen 
are requested to take notice, that they can only 
be served, in this way, with frippery that has been 
exposed to public view these twenty years. 

^^^ For particular friends, who may happen 
not to be prepared, she has provided some excel- 
lent bon mots and repartees, warranted not to be 
found in the jest*books. She makes a special 
bargain, however, that (after being spoken) they 
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shall not be sent to the newspapers, as she fore^ 
flees, from the advancing state of this country^ 
that they may again be wanted, and injury might 
be done to her trade by publishing them. 

fph This not to be repeated, as the advantage 
is clearly on the side of the purchaser, and not 
of the seller; and the public ought to think 
themselves much obliged to the advertiser for 

diis single notice. 



[The following letters appeared periodicaUy in 
the Edinburgh Evening Courant.] 

LETTER FIRST. 



vptcfaOdlnthewiylMsilioiildgo; ant when lie lioMyl^wfll 
■0t depart fipon it Sommo*. 

Sir, Feb. 18. 1786. 

In compliance with the fashion of essayists, I 
beg leave to introduce myself to your acquaint* 
ance by a quotation from an antiquated author, 
of whom, by the way, I am no admirer ; but my 
mind is of that assimilating nature, that it can 
draw nourishment even from poisonous sources. 
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You mast know, Sir, I look with a jealous eye to 
all periodical papers. — The newspapers that 
have been conducted by my secret influence 
have always been the most successful ; and the 
mi^^azines which I patronize are the most read. 
When the Lounger was announced, I confess I 
was led by the title to hope that it would be a 
publication suited to my sentiments and opinions. 
I am sorry, however, to say that my hopes have 
been disappointed, and that it has hitherto been 
inimical to my views and wishes respecting men 
and manners. Opinions, Sir, should vary, like 
all other things, with the fashion, and not be 
thrown out to stem the tide of freedom and fa* 
shionable enjoyments. You have fortunately lived. 
Sir, to see an ease of manners, and a liberality of 
sentiment, pervade all ranks of society, which 
were hitherto unknown in your country.— People 
in Scotland formerly read, thought, and reason- 
ed too much ; which produced a certain strict* 
ness of manners, and a cramped attention to de- 
corum, which provoked me exceedingly . They 
would then talk of restraints of duty, of moral 
obligation, and conscience, of decency and pro- 
priety of conduct, and such like stuff. But now 
there is a happy thoughtless frivolity and ease of 
manners introduced, when people may do what 
they please, and not be the worse thought oi by 
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the world ; and this, sir, let me tell you> is true 
liberality of mind* 

There was formerly a certain stately dignity 
of character, that was above doing a mean or an 
immoral action. The lines of duty, and the 
laws of decorum, were ascertained and attended 
to. But all this produced a kind of stiffness of 
manners, and often prevented people from doing 
what they had an inclination to, very unsuitable 
to a pleasureJoving age. ' 

There was formerly a certain nothingness of 
character, which ^as despised in society, but 
which now, by a few easy^attained fashionable 
rules, and the pursuit of fashionable pleasures, 
is highly raised in the scale of importance. 
Labour and study to acquire manly principles, 
useful knowledge ; elegant manners and accom- 
plishments are now unnecessary. It must be 
allowed, that it is much easier now to be a gen* 
tieman than formerly ; and this, of itself, is a 
very great improvement. A late very elegant 
friend of mine has shewn, that a person's whole 
life and conduct ought to be falsehood and de- 
ceit; and if to this he can add bowing and 
flattery, he is a gentleman to all intents and 
purposes. But, however much a person may 
deserve the appellation of a liar, it must not be 
told, without the offence being appeased by 
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Mood. And I do not dislike this fasbion; it 
keeps up good manners ; besides, as I am al- 
ways glad to see my friends, I cannot be dis- 
pleased if they should come to me before di^ 
were expected. 

I have a strong affection for all mankind^ 
and wish to see society conducted upon my 
plan, I mean to attempt this, Sir, by your 
means ; and shall open my scheme to you.--* 
A wise politician always pays attention to the 
rising generation, in order to get hold of yonng 
minds before inimical prejudices are formed; 
and thus, in time, he is enabled to bring forward 
a party that baffles all opposition. The firet 
habits of youth, you will gener^ly find, deter- 
mine the future character and conduct. I have 
the most flattering prospect at present from the 
rising generation of both sexes ; and, as they 
*will soon occupy the places of their predeces- 
sors, I entertain the most sanguine hopes of soon 
seeing society here what I ha?e long desired. 

I declare my system of educatibn to be that 
of the most perfect freedom, and am averse to 
every kind of restraint. A late ingenious author 
of your country (who, by the way, troubled 
himself too much about what he esteemed to be 
the public good), says, in a little treatise, called 

The Art of Thinking, ^' Men commonly owe 

s 
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iheir good or bad qoalilies as iiia6b to edtttalion 
as to nature." 

In this sentiment, however, he was right; 
aad^ as fashionable people, and people of busi- 
ness, are, now»a-days, too much occupied (the 
first with their amusements, and the second with 
their affairs and pleasures), to be troubled with 
the care and education of their children, I rneai^ 
to give a short plan to make the matter as easy 
for them as possible. — They cannot doubt of 
my regard for their offspring, for I take this 
trouble out of pure love and regard to them. 

I am, &c. 
£• C. BaLJZBauB. 



LETTER SECOND. 

Sib, 
You gave a place to my last, and it is well 
that you did ; for my resentment might have 
given 3'ou more vexation than a hundred of your 
own devils. I laid down a text, viz. '^ Train up 
a child, &c." which 1 mean now to prosecute, 
for I can preach as well as some of my enemiesi, 
the clergy ; and, sure I am, my doctrine will be 
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foand more palatable, and my precepts easier to 
follow, than theirs. 

I shall first speak of the training of boys. 

As soon as the child comes into the world 
have a nurse provided (if you possibly can af* 
ford one), however sound the mother's constita-- 
tion may be. Let it remain in the house till the 
great dinner and drink is given on the brat's 
getting a name, usually called the christening. 
This will, perhaps, be the happiest day the 
father will experience upon its account ; and 
his guests will probably be made so drunk, upon 
the joyful occasion, that they will curse him and 
his brat for many days after. This being over, 
send it off with the nnrse. It is not fit that the 
mother, in her poor weak way, or the father, 
with his company, shonld be disturbed with the 
squalling of the child, or the lullabies of a vulgar 
creature of a nurse. The woman may be di- 
rected, however, to bring it with her when she 
comes to receive her quarter's payment ; but if 
it should be dead, she may bring any other 
child of the same age — ^The father and mother 
won't know the difference ! 

When the child is weaned, it must be brought 
home no doubt ; for one does not know what to 
do with it. By being gaudily dressed, it may. 
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however, serve the pleasing purpose of scHne* 
times gratifying vanity. 

Take special care to have a handsome- smart 
young woman to keep the child. Desire her to 
be always showy in her appearance. It is not 
fit that your child should be carried about by a 
person who is only plain and clean, and whose 
attire is suitable to her wages. Give her a half 
worn silk gown and flounced petticoat, with 
other showy articles of dress. If she is tolerably 
well-looked, she will contrive to keep up the 
show for your credit, and your child will have 
tlie happy advantage of being early introduced 
into company, and of seeing the world much 
sooner than you are aware of. 

When the child begins to prattle, let it be 
brought to table after dinner, and let the father^ 
for the amusement of the company, teach its 
weak organs to pronounce what are called bad 
words ; learn it to lisp oaths — swearing is a fa* 
' shionable accomplishment, and should be taught 
early, ^^ that when he is old he may not depart 
from it." 

*^ Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
And breathe th' enlivening spirit.''— 
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It is very diverting to a company to hear tbe 
first efforts of speech exerted in attempting the 
ban tan langaage. Besides, the servants will 
assist you in this, as private totors bdow stairs, 
without additional wages. 

When the child is peevish, and desires what 
it should not have, don't let the poor thing fret, 
but give it what it wants. By encouraging this 
habit, he will in time save you the trouble of 
judging for him, by taking what he wants, 
whether you think proper or not. If, by his 
own rashness, he knocks his head or foot ^^nsl 
a table or chair, never fail to beat and abuse 
the table or chair for having done the injury. 
By and by, if a servant, companion, or even his 
parent, should accidentally hurt him, he will not 
fail to follow the example, by kicking or beaU 
ing them; and this shews spirit. When be 
comes to have play-fellows, let them be always 
those of -inferior rank. Let your son tell them, 
that they get their dinner from his papa for 
being kind to him. If be should desire iuiy of 
their toys, and a contest should arise, chide the 
little fellow who rebels for contradicting your 
dear boy's humour. 

Some parents have a foolish way of teaching 
their children the golden rule, ** to do to others as 
they would wish to be done to themselves in like 
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circnmstances." The instilling of this prin« 
cipie often cramps the humour of children, and 
checks a bold tyrannical spirit, which I reckon 
a princely endowment. 

Some harsh parents have also a practice of 
chastising their children, when they are obsti- 
nately capricious or deceitful. Most mothers, 
however, will agree with me, that it is shocking 
to put the poor little creatures under any re- 
straint, for they look so vastly pretty when they 
are pleased, and then it hurts one's feelings to 
see them out of humour. When he is fit to go 
to school, give special charge to the master not 
to chastise your dear boy. Indeed you won't 
have your child beat, whatever his faults may 
be. Pay, however, handsomely, that you may 
not be affronted by your son being very low in 
the class. The notice he cannot attract by his 
own application, you may try to obtain by a 
handsome quarter's payment; and be sure to 
raise his reputation in the school, by a genteel 

* ■ 

donation at Candlemas*; let it be at least a 
quater fiarealt. Having been accustomed to 
constant indulgence, the noble feelings of re« 
sentment and revenge will glow with ardour in 
his breast, on any attempt to control him. If 
his master should chastise him, he will shew 
that he cannot brook coutradictiony by giving 
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a blow. If a companion should accidentally 
offend him, a knife will revenge the offence, 
and sorrow and contrition he will utterly dis- 
dain. Every appearance of gentleness, tender- 
ness, modesty, or affection, should be checked 
early, if you wish him to be a man of fashion, 
and a modern fine*fellow. 

You may get a private tutor to attend your 
son, and pray pay attention to the character of 
the one you choose. Do not let him be of a se- 
rious or studious turn, but one who is acquainted 
with life ; one who wishes to appear as little of 
the clergyman or scholar as possible, but what is 
called a jolly dog, who will sit with you and 
take his bottle, join in your toasts, listen to your 
feats of drinking or hunting, and such gentle- 
man-like subjects of discourse ;— one who will 
not be too strict in looking after your boy, or 
give him a head-ach by keeping him too close 
to his lessons. Let your son often sit with you 
after dinner, and teach him to drink his ^lass 
and give his toast. Let him see you get drofik 
now and then. This is the true method to pre* 
vent his catching unfashionable manners. 

Follow my paradoxical friend Rousseau's ad* 

vice as to religion. Let all instruction on this 

subject come as late as possible. Children who 

learn with wonderful facility all other branches 

1 
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of knowledge, cannot conceive Ihat they shall 
be accountable for their actions; that the Deitjr 
is witness to all they do, and will reward the 
good and punish the bad. Such doctrine checks 
the propensities of nature. — But let the passions 
open, and let habits be acquired, and you may 
then preach religion as much as you please ; for 
it will have as little effect as I wish it to have. 
Your own practice at home will also confirm 
your son in the belief that it is all a farce, and 
that there is nothing so tiresome. That I may 
not appear so, I shall at present conclude, and 
resume the subject in my next.-— I am, fcc. 

Belzbbub. 
E. C. 



LETTER THIRD. 

SiB, March 18, 1786. 

A CBBTAiN philosopher of ancient Greece 
used frequently to go to an elevated situation of 
the city on the market-days, and call out to the 
people as they passed — ** If you wish for hap- 
piness at home, or safety to the state,-— educate 
your children." So say I ; but my plan of edu- 
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cation is suited to the present sti^te of societjr, 
and considerable alterations, it will be allowed, 
have taken place since the days of ancient 
Greece. 

There is a book called the Bible, and particu- 
larly that part called the New Testament, which 
I utterly abhor. Pray keep it carefully out of 
your son's hands ; for one does not know what 
passage may strike his mind, and totally rain the 
plan of making him a fine fellow. As you make 
little use of it yourself, except in the way of ri- 
dicule and witticism, there is no danger of its 
doing much harm ; and the tutor (if you have 
made a right choice) will only use it to enable 
him to get a living, without having any convic* 
tion of the truths it contains upon his heart* 
Never speak to your son respecting his duty to 
God, to society, or himself. Let all your pre- 
cepts and example teach him to please himself, 
and gratify his passions, without regard to the 
rights of others. 

It is delightful now-a-days to hear how my 
young friends speak of hell. They mention it 
with as much familiarity as if it was their iather^s 
house ; and, poor things ! they shall always be 
welcouae to my habitation. If a civil question 
is asked at them, or if they invite a companion 
to go to any frolie» and he refuses, they plea- 
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santly retort. Go to hell !— -thai is no more than to 
say, '^ Go home/* where they will always find a 
warm reception. 

Let your son ramble about wherever he please8» 
and particularly in the evenings (for I love works 
of darkness), and make no inquiries where he 
has been ; for, if you do, you won't be much the 
wiser. He will by this practice acquire a free, 
bold, and forward manner, much above his years, 
to the surprise of every serious thinking person^ 
Let him associate with what companions he 
pleases ; and, as you have in your city a very 
indulgent police (or rather no police at all), he 
will find, at every step, plenty of idle boys and 
girls of all ages on the street, ready for any fro- 
lic. Your late dinners, card-parties, or public 
amusements, no doubt, will put it oat of your 
power to attend to your son ; but you need not 
think of him— *by my plan, he will find amuse* 
ment for himself. If he comes home in the 
evening, before the card-party s broke up, and 
his father should chide him, let mammar observe 
(betwixt the <leals) that really she can see no 
good to be got by always poring over books i 
the child*s health might suffer by confinement. 
Young master hearing this once or twice, will 
soon learn as much artifice as to evade ever 
lodging at a book. What signifies Greek and 
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Latin, or knowledge^ or morals^ to a fine gen- 
tleman. 

When the boy does any thing nncommonly 
▼icious, or deceitful for his years, laugh at the 
frolic, for it shows spunk. Stroak his head upon 
such occasions, and call him, in a kindly tone, a 
wicked little rogue, or a little Pickle. He will, 
from this treatment, every day improve, and 
Pickle will soon become a very wicked dog in* 
deed. Don*t restrict him from keeping company 
with the servants, or reading improving ballads 
with the maids; for he should know all characters* 

And now comes the time when the most ne« 
cessary part of modern education should be at* 
tended to, and that is dancing. This is the pe- 
riod to form your son either a pretty gentleman, 
by some thick-pated people called a coxcomb ^ 
or a fine-fellow, not unfrequently termed a black- 
guard : But it is not unlikely you may succeed 
in making him a part of both, which is the most 
fashionable of all characters. This branch of 
education he will probably be fonder of than any 
other ; and therefore give him as much of it as 
he pleases, although all that is made of it now« 
a-days is to be able to scamper through a coun- 
try dance. Gracefulness, elegance, and taste^ 
are totally out of fashion in dancing. Romping 
is the ton. The frolicking with the misses will 
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pksBse him vastly^ and the evening practisings he 
will delight in. 

Let mamma study now to dress him well, by 
giving him laced linen» the most fashionable 
large buckles^ handsome sitk stockings, embroi- 
dered waistcoats, and every lonith pi^e of dress 
ID perfection. The father, if he is (what is call* 
ed) a sensible man^ will probably remonstrate 
against all this finery, and represent dancing as 
only a frivolous and secondary accomplishment s 
But the proper way of reasoning for mothers is, 
to hold these as antiquated notions : The poor 
fellow must be clean ; and then it looks so vastly 
pretty and genteel, and the misses will be quite 

in love with him. — Had not Lord B ^'s son 

such a dress ? and Sir R. S * s son such ano» 
ther? Ten to one but the father may say— «- 
People of rank's children are the most simply 
dressed. This, however, must be laughed at, 
and master will be indulged. When the ball 
eomes about, the dear boy must have pocketr 
money, and surely nothing ripens a young per- 
son ifiore than plenty of pocket-money. The 
same sort of father may perhaps say— What oc- 
casion has his son for money ? — he gets what is 
proper for him, and money he may put to im^ 
proper purposes — All he can w am at a ball is 
perhaps aa orange* 
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Bat it mttst be answered, Poor thing 1 it makes 
bim so bappy 1 and then Master Sach«a one 
had 90 much money at the last ball, and people 
most be neighbour like, you know. Not that I 
would give our son so much gold as G <dd ! 
perhaps the father will interrupt hastily. Why» 
Mrs Careful, who has the best bred sons at the 
school, gives them only sixpence, and it is 
enough. There was but last year a parcel of 
your pocket-money boys had a hot supper and 
a drink, in a neighbouring tavern, instead of 
their bread and milk ! Others again bought 
negus (which, >y the way, ought sdways to be 
permitted at dancing-school balls, and made 
strong,) and the consequence of all this was, 
that a number of boys got drunk, disturbed the 
company, and insulted the girls. — ^The answer 
to this remonstrance of the father is plain enough, 
viz. Your dear boy is better bred, aad won't do 
80; therefore give him the money, and make 
the boy happy. 

If the father is a man of an easy temper, or 
one of the ton, who follows his own pleasures, he 
will let the mother and the son do just as they 
please, and then all parties will be satisfied, 
which is what I wish. 

By following this plan, which is now indeed 
very much practised, your son will be a man at 
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twelve, a boy all the rest of his life. And as 
you mortals wish to remain yoong as long ae 
yon can, this system cannot fail of being rery 
agreeable. It would be tedious to suit this plan 
of education to every condition ; but discerning 
parents will be easily able to apply the general 
principle to particular situations. 

In my neM I shall introduce my young man 
a little more into life.— I am, &c. 

E. C. Beljsbbub. 



LETTER FOURTH. 

Now Im your weU-lmbiM mm luitDre attaiii'd 
Tlie joyfiil primet when yontb, elate and fay, 

Steps into yfe, and follows, unrettrain'dy 
Wbere pairion leads, or pli—uni poiata tlM way. 

SiB, March 26. 1786. 

In my last I approved of parents making their 
sons men at twelve, that they might be boys all 
the rest of their lives ; and as people wish to 
remain young as long as they can, I hope the 
system was not displeasing. If I may judge 
from practice, it is indeed much otherwise than 

and it undoubtedly has a manifest 
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advantage in saving time. Why, Sir, a few 
years ago, a boj in your country was a boy ttU 
he had passed the greatest part of his academical 
studies, and bashfolness and modesty even mark- 
ed the demeanour of riper years. Boys were 
then laughed at, and hissed by their school- 
fellows, as silly insignificant puppies, wha were 
taken up about dress, or in attending the misses : 
But now, l>efore they have half learned their 
grammar and exercises, they commence men of 
gallantry ; after which parents and masters may 
attempt indeed to teach them, but in reality 
their education is finished. The mauvaUe hotUe, 
which my friend Chesterfield labours so much 
to conquer, is now soon got over, and you have 
knowing little fellows long before they go to 
college. Some of your graver sort of people 
wonder at the pertness and impudence of the 
boys, but these unfashionable people are wear- 
ing out. 

Some moral writers (who, by the way, I am 
glad to see so little attended to), boldly assert, 
that ignorance of vice is the surest guardian of 
virtue. This is strange doctrine to hold iu this 
enlightened age \ when knowledge of what they 
are pleased to call vice is so much in fashion ; 
and, among the young, it is the only knowledge 
valued, or even talked of— nay ako among those 
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who are no chickens !— Indeed a young person 
cannot remain long ignorant, in your improving 
state of police and manners ; and all preceptors* 
as well as myself, say, that the more a young 
person knows, so much the better. 

By the former system, a young person's taste 
and principles were formed before he became a 
man^'^he had sources of elegant entertainment 
within himself — a relish was formed for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge from works of geniufr-^ 
the study of .nature-*-the pursuit of moral sci* 
ence-— >the fine arts, &c. while frivolous amuse- 
ment and dissipation were held as unaianly and 
vnworthy. But how much superior to all these 
IS the present early knowledge of life l-^-^The 
pursuit of a hare or a fox«— or of an honest man's 
wife or daugbter-^a taste for champaign and 
claret— for dress — for cards — horse-racing-^ 
cock-fighting — tavern parties — and, above all, 
the divine culinary science ! — ^This is to live I— • 
fthe other was to think — and which, I pray you, 
has the better b'^rgain ? — Every fine-fellow witt 
Idl you, if you are doubtful. 

As you have hitherto been very indulgent to 
me, I will not oppress you with a long letter at 
present, but prosecute the steps of fashionable 
education in my next. — I am, &c. 
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LETTER FIFTH. 



Vint JwnpiBMB eqioy my ^iy alliM 1 

A yootli of folly— 4tti old age of careB : 
Yooog, yel eoenrate } — old, yet never wIk; 

Vice wutM tiidr body, aad their iniBd infMun/ 

Sir, April 1.17S6. 

It is the charming characteristic of the present 
timesy that no restraint is put on the inclinations 
of youth ; that they are early introduced into 
life-— to public amusements ; and thai they soon 
commence men of the world. Some people 
complain, that habits of licentiousness and pro- 
fligacy are contracted before proper principles 
and taste are established ; and hence characters 
are formed, which must turn out ignorant, vi- 
cious, and despicaUe in life. These notions^ 
however, should be ridiculed. What they call 
licentiousness is no more than freedom, the ac- 
knowledged birth-right of every Briton; and, 
if health permits it (or whether it permits or not), 
why should not young people enjoy life in the 
way they like it ! It is in vain to urge, that they 
will be despicable in life, for they can only be 
like their neighbours, and then there is no room 
for contempt. Custom can give sanction to any 
extravagance, and the multitude of the profligate 
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gires ooimtenance to what (in more sober X\me$) 
might indeed be reckoned the most pemicioos 
vices. But there is now happily a liberd way 
of thinking, and freedom and ease is the fashion. 
There is now no such thing as shame, that pain- 
ful feeling, and young people, who can glory in 
nothing else, have always their profligacy left to 
boast of without a blush ; and in this they are 
sapported by many older fellows than them* 
selves* li is no uncommon thing for father and 
son, tutor and pupil, to mix in licentious dis- 
course, to laugh at religion — ^principles of fee* 
titude^ and decorum. This is the very state of 
society I hope to see universal, and it is coming 
on to my wish« 

I formerly reckoned this a most unfriendly 
climate, but things are greatly. mended, and, in 
order to ripen the harvest^ I shall subjoin a few 
directions. 

If the son has been educated upon the plan 
pointed out in my former letters, and which I 
have reason to think is the most approved of, he 
will make a rapid progress towards being a 
fashionable fine*fellow. 

* Having no restraint upon his mind from a 
sense of duty to his Creator, the witness and 
judge of all he does — ^not having been taught 
to conndep the motives of his actions, or to act 
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from principles of jastice, by doing to others tm 
every case as he would wish to be done to him* 
self in like circumstances — ^having no sense of 
obedience to parents from duty or affection- 
having no idel» impressed upon his mind of the 
deirtiny of his nature — ^the importance of timo-* 
or of folfillirtg the duties of the station allotted 
him--' all such things being reckoned much 
above his comprehension, or neglected till he 
becomes a man ; he will, before you imagine, 
consider himself a man without them, and be as 
free as the inhabitants of the forest ; and like 
them, too, he will act. His own inclinations 
will be the only rule of his conduct, and these 
he will pursue without regard to any view bat 
present gratification, • 

And now comes the mother's vexation ; the 
father's uneasiness will come a little later. She 
must wink at all her son's fauhs^ and carefully 
conceal them, especially as they will generally 
reflect upon her own conduct. If the father 
should chide him, or be harsh for his misde* 
meanours, it must be represented by the mother 
that it will break the boy's spirit If the father 
should make any inquiry about tl^ conduct of 
his son, or how he has passed his- time, let the 
mother amnse him with a cock and a boll story. 
The boy will soon learn, from the example, t0 
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deceivethem both ; or, if be should be detected 
is a falsehood (although he has always been told 
to tell the truth), he will very naturally say, did 
you not do so yourself ? I have no objection to 
parents giving good precepts, if they contradict 
them in practice. If be should live some years, 
the parents need not be surprised if he should curse 
the way he had been brought up ; but more of 
this afterwards. The mother may, perhaps, upon 
occasions, find it necessary to give her son ad-* 
▼ice^ but her admonitions will now come too 
lata Her words go for nothing ; he )cnows her 
indulgence too well, and he can coax her at any 
time* She must carefully conceal all his faults^ 
for fear they should be corrected. 

If the father is a right father, let him swear 
freely before his son, and, by vi^ay of wit, bring 
lA double eniendres in bis conversation ; but if 
he has no wit, he, may use the single, which 14 
BQUch easier understood. His son will soon 
surpass him in all the three accomplishments of 
swearing, and double and single eniendre, and 
will treat his master very properly with disre- 
spect. 

Some people, even yet, are scrupulous how 
they speak before young persons; but this is 
being over delicate. There is nothing more 
common than for the father to say— ^^ Never 
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nind him,heiabata bojr/' — My young friends, 
however, are not so unobservtng, and impres* 
8k>ns on their minds are indelible. No word or 
action of those they look up to is lost, and thtre* 
fore I wish the example to be continued, as it 
brings them forward in their education. 

Give your son always plenty of pocket- 
money, and he will easily find proper companions 
to spend it with. The gingerbread period is now 
over, and he must now be more amply supplied. 
He will entertain his companions with what his 
father said, and how he gulled his mother. In- 
stead of attending the French, or any evening 
school, he will now and then rake about the 
streets, and in the groupes of apprentice boys 
and girls, and my more advanced friends, who, 
by a proper indulgence of the police, infest it, 
his knowledge and maimers will be highly imr- 
proved. When young misses come to visit at 
home, they will not find your son sheepish w 
bashful i Some mothers complain, that they dare 
not trust their daughters out of their sight, the 
boys are so early vicious, and so soon turn 
blackguards. — I shall give my advice upon this 
point when I come to speak of female educalioa. 

The next step is to have a lashionable hair-* 
-dresser. Your son must h^ve bo regular tioie 
0f dressing, if bo wishes to be fashionable. Let 
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his hair be combed in the morning — half dressed 
before dinner — and full dressed in the evening. 
An hour at least each time must be employed 
in this important business.— Brown powder in 
the morning^*a mixture of brown and white be- 
fore dinner^*and in the evening, white scented. 
In the morning, the hair may be loosely plaited^ 
and turned up like a lady's on the top of the head ; 
but as this fashion has now got down to footmen^ 
some new mode must be devised. Let my young 
friends always follow the fashion of the ladies, 
and they cannot be .far wrong. Your son will 
receive much instruction by being so long in 
company every day with the hairdresser. The 
news of every family he attends, and their eco 
nomy, will be narrated. How the misses are 
employed^how to be dressed — ^their conversa- 
tion— and their engagements ^ besides he may 
drop a hint now and then, &c. — By this meaqs 
the hairdresser will become a most domestic 
animal, and the master or mistress need not be 
surprised if he should sometimes be their lodger 
for a night. Nanny and Betty, the servants, are 
prndent girls, and your son or daughter may 
profit some day by their circumspection 1 

Mr Pommade runs no risk of detection in his 
own intrigue with the maids, unless the mistress 
IB seised with wandering about at untimeous 



J 
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hoars ; or youog roaster should want a glass of 
water at midnight. 

I aro, &c« 
£. C. Bblzbbob. 



LETTER SIXTH. 



Vaiii, idle^ seaidniy now in thoaghtlew mac, 
Resenring woes for age — thdr life they spend ; 

But wretehod ! hopdMsl in the evil days» 
With sorrow to the Terge of life tlwy tend ; 

Tir*d with the present-H>f the past asfaam'd— 
Tbftf iive, and are deapisTd :— They die^ iior more are namM! 



Sir, 
SncH is the picture some of your wise pe<ipte 
draw for the geiier^ity of the young of tiie pre- 
sent age* These wise heads represent this life 
as only the dawn of endless existence; — that it 
IS, therefore, of importance to consider the des- 
tiny of man ! — ^that happiness/ even here^ must 
result from the consciousness of a useful and well 
spent life ; — and that, to ha?e the stream ran 
clear, care must be taken, that the fountain is 
not polluted. But all this, like every thing else 
that is serious in this frolicsome age, should be 
ridiculedi These wise ones are weak enough ta 
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vMtui^ to cmitrast one of their fine-fellows with 
one of mine ^ but, in reality, there is no compa- 
rison. They paint a youth of innocence and 
simplicity, with the seeds of virtue and piety 
early implanted, and gradually expanding — a 
desire of useful knowledge increasing, and, in 
time, raising the mind to elevation and sublimity, 
in the contemplation of the immensity of the 
power, the wisdom, and goodness displayed in 
the visible creation; in tracing the nature of 
man, his powers, his duties, and his destination ; 
—pursuing sources of delightful entertainment 
in the history and aspect of mankind, in various 
periods and situations. They exhibit their young 
man. as possessing a heart warmed with benevo* 
lent and kind affections ; his actions guided by 
justice and reason, and always pursuing the best 
means to obtain the worthiest ends ; — enjoying 
the bounties of providence in moderation, with 
a cheerful and thankful heart ;— despising mean» 
jiess». selfishness, and deceit, and holding every 
.breach. of moral duty as unbecoming a gentle- 
mao* Thus educated, they represent him as a 
rwarm friend — an entertaining and instructing 
coQ[ipaniooi,---^erhaps possessing wit, but with* 
out grossnesB or indelicacy, and never with iU 
juatujre, but to lash vice— a useful member of sq» 
ciety»— ^amiable; and esteemed in all the relations 

s 
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of life, — ^regretted in death, — bat never dead in 
the affectionate remembrance of his friends ! 

But, in our fashionable language, this is all a 
d d bare — it is mere twaddle. My gajr fine 
fdlows laugh at all this kind of stuff. I^uch a 
fellow has no soul^— no spunk — ^they would not 
get drunk with him, — he is not enough of the 
ton. ' Indeed, if any one appears superior to his 
neighbours in point of knowledge or principle, 
my friends very properly run him down,— or, if 
he is young, theysoon laugh him out of his no- 
tions ; — and do not many philosophers maintain. 
That ridicule is the test of truth ? and the many 
instances that happen of the kind I have men- 
tioned, prove the justness of their doctrine. A 
very few, indeed, affect to pity and despise my 
friends, but they gain nothing by this; for the 
pity and contempt are mutual, and I have at 
least ten to one in my favour. My young 
friends make the most of life. They make use 
of what is set before them, and think not of to^* 
morrow. They are tired sometimes, no doubt, 
for they try their constitutions, to be siii^, pretty 
freely ; and vacant hours will happen. But if a 
tedium viUB should at last oppress themr— that 
is (to explain to those who have not learned \jBir 
tin,) if they should have no more relish for eat* 
ing aiid drinking, dancing, playing at cards, 
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gallantry, gamblings and diversions, there being 
no other resonrces of entertainment worth notice* 
they very properly have the manliness to put 
an end to a life that is become wearisome ; and 
thns they boldly extinguish their spunky when 
it will no longer shine with its usual brightness* 
Lest some, of my young friends, however, should 
mistake the road, by falling in with bad com* 
pany, or bad example, I shall point out the broad 
way. 

I am to suppose, that my directions for edu- 
cating your son in early life, without moral or 
religious principles, have been followed, and 
that now he is upon his entrance into life, with- 
out a taste for knowledge* 

Any little attention your son has hitherto been 
obliged to give to books has been tiresome and 
irksome. The fatigue of reading or thinking is 
intolerable. But he will presently sit up whole 
nights in a tavern, or gallop from sunrise to sun- 
set after a pack of hounds, without reckonii]^ it 
any fatigue at all. He will hate to listen to peo- 
ple of good sense and delicate manners. By the 
education he has received, he will think himself 
a man long before nature intended he should be, 
and loose (that is free,) conversation will, with 
him, be the harbinger of similar conduct. 

Some mpral writers represent, ^< That few 
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know how to be idle and innocent, or have 
lish for any pleasures not criminal ; — every di- 
version they take is at the expence of some vir- 
tue, and the first step from necessary employ- 
ment, or business, is into vice or folly/* To 
prevent this, these odd sort of people recommend 
the forming a youtig person's taste for letters--* 
the fine arts-— manly exercises and accomplish* 
ments, &c. I have no objection more than they, 
in my plan of education, to fill up vacant hoars 
by reading. It gives a stimulus and zest to ao* 
tive employment. — My plan of reading, however^ 
is far more light, easy, and agreeable than theirs. 
No regular plan is requisite, and it may be re« 
sumed at any time, with equal improvement. 

What I recommend to your son's perusal are 
modern novels-*— magazines — comedies and forces 
— trials for divorce, which the neighbouring 
kingdom so amply furnishes now-a-days, and 
which are always published. Indeed, there are 
no^ luckily publishers who will print and sell 
any thing that does not endanger their ears. 
Some of them, for the good they have done to 
my interest, by their total disregard of decency 
and propriety, should be rewarded with the dig- 
nified title of ^^ most excellent printers to his in- 
fernal Majesty.'' 
, if your sou can read French^ there is also 



ample store in thai lan^aage for his amoseixieiit 
and improveiDeDt. 

The.noveb of the last age were of the grAnd 
and. heroic kind. They weoe not a picture of 
life indeed, bat had ateodency to infase a stately 
Agoity of character^ which ik)w is laughed at. 
The pfesentf with a few exceptions, are more 
warm and inflaminalory, and more suited to life 
and. manners, which, to say the truth, are much 
indebted to these compositions for the liberal 
progress that is made and still making towards 
what I reckon perfection. To the honour of this 
country, a Scotchman was one of the first and 
the iMest writer in this delightful species of con^ 
position, and most mpidly did his labours in^ 
crease the number of my v<Maries, many of wbcmi 
ase 4IOW reaping the. fruits of the instruction* 
])e Vergy, an Anglo-Frehchman, folldwed next; 
aad then, a thousand . of my kind friends after 
him. It has been said that 

^ Foataine ami Chaaoer dying, wish'd unwrote 
f* The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought." 

And a great though falsely admired writer n^s 

given this opinion—? 

' . . . .1 

^ But in one point is all tme wisdom cast, 
a To ikiak ^AiT sady we mtal think a* laat'^ 



But rach silly sentinieiito tead to chedc die 
glorious liberty of the press ; aad this libet^» 
which has long beea without ooattoal, I lam 
much indebted to» and I will not fail to raMurf 
its bold sQpporters. Of late years, I hove. been 
much obliged by ihe writings of a French gmtld* 
man^^be younger Crebillon. His works hatt 
been the foundation of some of the most recoil^ 
flbd the most remarkaUe divorces that ever ttmk 
place. All these works are very probably piib» 
licly advertised, and Pariiament» with their Lords 
spiritual, either see not the conseqaenoest iir 
very wisely do not choose to take notice .erf* thoaa 
Tbe Chamberiain ako daily gives Kcenses for 
theatrical performances, quite to my mind^ al^ 
though the King pubKiriies a proclamaiioB for 
the suppression of vice and immorality. I oaa 
have no objection to his Majesty making aa ap» 
pearance df reformation, if the officers of the 
Crown encourage licenttoustiess. 

I approve much of the great increase of dr« 
culating libraries over the kingdom. An india- 
criminate reader at these seminaries of knowledge 
I could not wish to see in a more hopeful train* 
A circulating library kept by a man of taste, 
principles, and attention, I would indeed very 
much dislike ; for it might promote a relish for 
literature and useful knowledge at an easy rate. 



mid he might be patronised bj my enemies* 
But, emidsltfte grea* narabers that now aboiwdy 
this €en> hot rardy happen ; therefore I wish 
them all manner of nceess. 

Let yonr son read as many of the aboire sort 
of books as he pleases* Don't be afraid of his 
hurting bis eyes, or of his gettiBg a headach in 
such study* He will, for his amusement, else 
recommend them to the misses, who may hap* 
pen to be more ignorant • than himselfi As tht 
passtbus are not sufficiently strong of tfaemselvei^ 
and easily kept under command, the perusal of 
fueh books are necessary to give them due force. 
The passijo^ns might b«v« lain dormant withoat 
rach" assistance. Your, son will now thii^L of 
nothing else bat indillgenoe. He will judge of 
every female, as the bestueferiB do of every ani» 
mal they can conquer, viz. that they are lawful 
prey ; and, like them too, he will soon learn to 
be dexterous in the arts of ensnaring. He may 
probably tire of the common herd of the aban- 
doned ; but any innocent girl who strikes his 
fancy he will be artful in wiles and stratagems to 
seduce. It is remarked by some acute observers 
of human nature, ** That young people early 
corrupted are generally inhuman and cruel'^-4hat 
th^y are impatient, vindictive, impetuous, and 
frequently brutal in their manners. They have 



only om object to occupy their tmafiiialKMi ; m 
pursuit of which they will lie» cheat, aod deceive^ 
yet reckon theaiselves gentlemeo opott honour/' 
But all this is no more than to say, that the bc^ 
are bold and spirited^ and they do credit to me 
by their principles and practice. 

Your son, thus begun, will not scruple to i»* 
struct the daughter of his father's best friend-«- 
or the sister of his intimate companion, in all he 
knows; but on the mention of his own sistar 
being so treated, probably his honour will be 
roused, and he will think himself included in tbe 
infamy and disgrace which the prejudices of the 
world yet throw upon want of delicacy or virtue 
in the female character. But, do as you would 
be done by, was no part d his edocatioarf — 
I am, &c. 



LETTER SEVENTH. 

« Reason panden wilL" SHAxstnuB& 

Sib, Apnl, 1?. 1786. 

SoBi K few years since, the young people used 
to have philosophical disputes among themselves 
about the foundation of morality— -the origin of 
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otB— fit and onfit— right and wrong — the good 
of teciety, &c. But the wise observers of the 
pimeoi day take the hberty of aaying, that the 
yovth now follow the wrong without any dispute 
->-Hmy, and that too, long before they know 
what is right Upon this head, however, I wtH 
argue, for the sake of my yonng friends, with 
any of your moral philosophers. What thejr 
<aJI wrong, 1 positively aver to be right ; ' and I 
hope I may be allowed to be the oldest disputant 
whatever, upon the subject of the origin of evil, 
aad right and wrong, if that gives any claim of 
respect to opinion. Human life. Sir, is too short 
for metaphysical disputes and inquiries ; and my 
young friends are right to follow their own incli- 
nations, without giving themselves the tpoufale 
of thinking about what is tit, or what is wrong. 
But, even without my assistance, if any of my 
young friends should be attacked by these fasti- 
dious moralists, they can defend themselves by 
unanswerable argument. For instance, upon 
the subject with which I concluded my last let- 
ter. There is nothing more common than to 
hear youth of modem honour and fashion use 
this argument for fomale seduction. 

^* Why, such a plan, no doubt, would have 
been di^racefol and infamous, to have attempt- 
ed upon a woman of rank and fashion 1— but to 
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ad ordinary girl, and below one's own vaak, Lordi 
Where's the bartn ?" Suppose How one of -yew 
men of principle should take up Ibis argvoient 
i^ainst a gay young fellow, it would probaUy 
go on in tbis-roanoer, and in the end you'll ftnd 
Ibe philosopher will be silenced. 

Philosopher. All mankind, Sir» are equal in 
the sight of the Almighty! and the rights of 
none can be infringed without gniit.. What 
you call people of rank and fashion, I suppose^ 
are those of an equal rank with yourself^ or risf 
ing above that rank; and people of oidinacy 
condition are below your own rank. 

Gentleman. Yon are right, Sir, as to the dis» 
tinction of rank ; but I deny that all men are 
equal* I consider those below me as bom to be 
sttbsenrient to me ; and I think there is no barm 
in seducing a girl that is not entitled lo expect 
me lor a husbtod. If she allows liberties in 
such expectation^ she is a fool : If aha keeps 
her own secret, and manages well, she has a 
chftqce' of getting a husband suitable lo her* 

Philosopher. All rank, Sir^ is ad?entitiotts : 
It might have been mine as wdl as your's. Gro 
back but a little way, and yoo will find all omr 
predeoessors were savages and barbarians. Ac- 
ci(|e.nt raised one, and depressed another. The 
high to»day may be low to-morrow, while those 
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in a huBble . qp»here may rise to opulence and 

hononrs; and oan mere accidental circnmstan^' 

ces var^ir the natore and obligations of iiiwf 

Tbe higher' hia station, the more duties he has 

to perform J ; and vfiU the Almighty ! before 

whom all mankind are less than nothing, listea 

to the, plea ^f rank, as a palliation of a crime? 

According, to human reason and jastibe, it is 

aa .aggravation.-^Bat taking yonr own argpor 

ment-^You. say , yon do no injury by sedottioBi 

when the female is of aa inferior rank ; and it 119 * 

only aft injury when she is of equal or superior 

station; — that, by adding deceil and falsehood 

ta cnmkialily^ she may pass well enough forlthe 

bosom friend >and the domestic cofnfdft- of a man 

of :l]er<own rank. Be it so : Then sprely every 

n&k Buperior to yonr own do no injory in sedii^ 

cn^ or debanching yonr sister, and in att proba^ 

bili^ CKpasing her to shame and infamy -, or, if 

not, she is good enough for a wife to one of her 

own station. 

Oentleman. Hold, Sir — ^Start not such an 
idea — By Heavens I were any man, be his sta- 
tion what it would, to offer the smallest indelica^ 
cy or indignity to my sister, I would put him to 
death without scruple, were I to be sacrificed 
for it the next moment-— No more of this. Sir, I 
pray. 
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Philoiopher. You are justly warm, and right. 
Sir. But, on cool reflection, yon mast see that 
every inferior rank to yon have as good a rig^t 
to panish people in your station, as yon hava 
those above yoa. Believe me, *< Do as yon 
would be done by" must be the rule of action in 
every station and situation of life, if we would do 
right. It is with you as with too many in the 
world : The head is employed in finding an ex* 
cuse for the inclination, without examining the 
propriety or justice of the action. 

Genileman. You distract me, Sir-^Go to 
hell with your arguments. 

This, as I hinted, is an unansweraUe argu* 
ment, and the philosopher is silenced. This re- 
tort very properly closes many a debate, and 
disputants can go to no place where they wiH 
be made more welcome; but your men of prio- 
ciple, 1 have always found, are very Ay of com* 
ing to 

£. C. Bblbbbub» 
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LETTER EIGHTH. 

I looked Aroiigh my cinment, and diKeiiiod amoof tlio youth • 
yomig nwD iroid of nndcntudiogy poMiaf throi^ the stroet. In tho 
twiligiit there met him a woman in tlie attire of a harlot, and subtile of 
lieart. She was load and stnbbom,--her feet abode not m her hoose. 
Kow she was withoat, now Ui the street, and lay m wait at cTory coi^ 
■er. With an unpndent fiiee she said ** Come, I ha?e peace-oferinp 
with me."— Bat her hoose is the way to hell I 

So&oifov* 

Such were the observations, and such the 
reflection of one of my most ancient and inve- 
terate enemies, on looking one evening from his 
window; and by people of absurd taste it is 
reckoned a very fine description even at this 
day. But> after all, he saw but one among the 
many so employed ; which shows that my in* 
terest was then rather at a low ebb. Times, 
however, are greatly mended ; had the author 
lived now-a-days, he probably would have 
thought that his window had been glazed with 
multiplying glasses, or disbelieved his own eyes, 
especially if it happened to be Sunday evening 
when he made his observation. 

If it was from the attire — the being subtle or 
bnnning — the gadding about the streets, and 
never resting at home — the impudent and undis- 
mayed countenance— the loud talking or obsti* 
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nacy, that he topk the woman for a harlot, he 
probably would (according to his notions) have 
had but an indifferent opinion of many of the 
modem females ^ first sight. But these ap- 
pearances I may possibly come to defend, for 
the sake of my female friends, in some future 

letter. 

He does not mention the age of the youth he 

observed ; but as, till of late, boys were boys till 

eighteen and upwards, it is presumable, that, in 

these earlier days, his singular young man was 

at least above the age of majority at the time of 

the observation. Had he lived aom^-dzys^ 

Jbowever, he might have seen whole groups of 

lijtt|e felloWs at thirteen, fourteen, aiKl fifteen 

years of age, answering the description of his 

young man, even in this cold climate ; and often 

led on by those who, although they cannot in- 

deed be said to be youths, may yet be allowed 

to be void of understanding ! 

« 

It is matter of pleasing astonishment to me to 
observe the success of my plans respecting edu* 
cation and manners of late years ; and I must 
say, that my emissaries have been very attentive 
and assiduous. These plans J may some day 
more fully open, when my interest has acquired 
a proper degree of strength ; and when I see 

5 
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people of aU denominatioiis determinately going 
to hell 88 fast as they can. In the meantime, I 
wish to avoid bold and violent stretches in vice, 
for these strike even the dullest and most lake- 
wwm enemies ; but I would rather steal gently 
on, step by step, without alarming, till I get a 
proper footi ng : 

** Ex giaoode altisrinui qoercus.*' 

Some, indeed, of what are called '< the discern- 
ing,'' detect my schemes, and perceive the oonse* 
qnenoes to society ; but these are few iniaupiberi 
and only lament in secret. They mark the be* 
ginning of the disease, and would wish to apply 
an immediate remedy ; but they have no power 
or influence ; and, as my poison glides in by a 
soft and slow progress, people become accustom- 
ed to the disorder, and think nothing is wrong 
till the whole mass is corrupted. I was some- 
what apprehensive I had gone on too rapidly by 
provoking a royal proclamation* against me, 
but it has been feebly enforced, or rather not en- 
.fiMTced at all. Few people kqew any thing about 
it. The great disregarded it, my friends among 

* {lis Majesty'i proclamatioii against vice aad immorality^ 
hi June 1787- . 
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dl ranks sneered at it, as they very properly do 
at every thing serious, — and magistrates cookl 
not be at the trouble to attend to it. 

In the latter part of the above quotation from 
Old Solomon, he wishes to throw a very on- 
gebtleman like reflection against the place of 
my abode. My friends, however, must disre- 
gard such snarlers. I can boast of a warm fire- 
side, and they may trust that they will meet 
with very genteel company, and that all my vi- 
sitors will be treated with equal hospitality, and 
without my wearying of their presence, which 
they must allow has too often been the case with 
them in their landlords' houses during their short 
stay upon earth. 

Vice has always something sweet and alluring 
in it, at the time ; and, to make people pleased 
with the present, and disregardful of the future^ 
18 my great system of politics. When restnunls 
of conscience and decency of manners are ne- 
glected or despised by the great, then freedom 
and pleasure, or (to speak in common Ianguage)f 
licentiousness, will quickly spread among the 
people. It is said, that the high and the low 
ranks stand most in need of religion, to keep 
them what is called correct in conduct ; but I 
«im glad to see, that, by these two classes, reli- 
gion is most neglected. Hence the violent pur- 
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8ttit of what 18 called pleasure, in the first, and 
the prevailing fierceness of manners and crimes^ 
in the latter. ' 

I must indeed allow, that I am most indebted 
to the great ; and, but for their aid and example, 
the lower classes might become moral, honest, 
gentle, and fearful of ofiending. 

In the motto from Solomon, he also strikes at 
one of the greatest sources I possess of acquiring 
new subjects to my kingdom ; but while there 
is a plentiful circulation of obscene books and 
prints ; — no restraint from police to the immense 
number of prostitutes which infest the streets of 
every great town ; — and a freedom of manners 
that spurns at religion and common decency, 
encouraged by licentious plays and newspapers, 
I do not despair of always having a rich crop on 
the ground. 

I have always said, that too much liberty and 
luxury would make Britain my own. 

Your reasoning people argue thus upon this 
subject : — ^Tbe births of males and females in 
the human race are nearly equal ; hence, say 
they, the marriage of one man with one woman 
is the obvious intention of Providence. That 
an abandoned woman, or a harlot, is therefore a 
human being lost to society, — ^that she forfeits 
eve ryhope of domestic comfort and usefulness 
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«--«nd the intention of ber existence is perverted 
by the unlawful passion of man. But she is not 
only lost to society and herself, but she becomes 
a dangerous nuisance, by being the cause of the 
corruption and the loss of others who might have 
been useful. Besides, she leads youth from the 
path of integrity and duty. From industry and 
sobriety she plunges them into idleness, expence, 
dissipation, and crimes, which often terminate in 
the gibbet. Witness the confessions of the nu* 
merous malefactors at the fatal tree 1 

Better then, say these wise ones, if such an 
evil is unavoidable in corrupt society, to devote 
a few, and keep them separate, than allow gene* 
ral destruction, by permitting the streets to be 
crowded with the abandoned, so that neither 
male nor female of any age can pass without im* 
portunity to vice, insult, or robbery, at every 
step. *. Vice soon spreads its baneful influence 
from individuals to families— from families to 
cities — ^from cities to the empire— -and an empire 
corrupted is an empire lost 

I must allow that there is something plausible 

* The police of the city of Newcastle upon Tyne is said to 
be better attended to in this particular than any of its size and 
population in Britain ; and there are consequently few crimes. 
Prostitutes infesting the streets there are immediately taken up 
«ad confined, aad effectually banished. 
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in these argoments ; but, fortunately for my in« 
t^rest, men are guided more by passion than 
reason, and Government is above paying atten- 
tion to the manners of the people, although upon 
them depend the security of the state. — T am 
much offended at the late institution of Sunday 
schools, and must exert myself to defeat the 
purposes of this innovation. The young I con* 
aider as my peculiar charge ; and it is long since 
I said, 



-Ptrewell fear- 



Farewell remorse :— -All good to me b lost. 
£?il be thoa my good. 

And such a way of thinking is my wish for 
all mankind. 

This subject has led me to too great a length, 
— In my next, I shall conclude these letters 
with a short sketch of my pupil, as a member of 
society, when directions are unnecessary, the 
character being formed. 

1 am, &c. 

Bblzbbup. 
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LETTER NINTH. 



-A ATimrite brood ippean ; 



lo wiiMn Mm denHm, with a oMtber^ Joj, 
Views all lier diiuiBf r^flectoiH'aU ber caret 

InfttU 



Human nature, corrupt as I have endeavour- 
ed to make it^ seldom reaches to any high de» 
gree of depravity all at once. It often requires 
the favouring circumstances of bad example, 
and bad companions, to bring it to what I wish 
to have it. 

He who never thinks, say the sages^ never can 
be wise; and hence, they allege, that so Few 
are to be found who have made a just estimate 
of human life, or of the proper enjoyments of 
time. My doctrine is diametrically opposite to 
this. I ardently wish not to think myself, either 
on the past or the future. In this particular 
precept of not thinking, | must own my young 
friends act with a most exemplary and commen* 
dable perseverance. Thinking, foresight, and 
the weighing the import of actions, destroys pre- 
sent enjoyment ; and there will be room enough 
for thinking in another world than this, which 
will afford ample scope both for thinking and 
regret. 
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* These reputed sages say, that» by not thinlb^ 
ing, we often see the dignity of man lost in the 
debasement of the brute. The intellectual powerk 
of man, which, if properly culti?ated, are fitted 
to raise human nature to a near alliance with 
superior beings, are sunk in the mere sensual 
pursuits of animal life ; nay, that the mental 
faculties are frequently only employed in de* 
vising means of abusing the aniiiial instincts 
which nature has bestowed upon man, so that 
he is often seen in a more humiliating situation 
than even the brute creation. 

These wise people also represent, that 

A languid, leaden iteration i^eigna. 

And ever must, o'er those whose joys, are joys 

Of sense. 

On ligliten'd minds that bask in Virtiie's beams 

Nothing hangs tedions.— — 

Each rising morning sees them higher rise ; 

Each bounteous dawn its novelty presents, 

To worth maturing ;■ 

While Nature's circle, like a chariot wheel, 

RolUng beneath their elevated aims, 

Makes their &ir prospect fairer every hour ; 

Advancing virtue, in a line to bliss : 

Yirtuci which Christian motives best inspire 1 

And Bliss, which Christian schemes alone ensure ! 

It is strange what different views people will 
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take of a subject I feel no pleasure from such 
prospects, nor any that I love will encourage 
them. 

Does not every man feel himself master of his 
own existence, and why should he not enjoy it 
as best pleases himself? Why should people be 
troubled with considering what may be the in« 
tention of providence, the good of society, or fu- 
ture prospects of bliss, when they have their own 
inclinations to please here ? — Manners are now 
changed, and the age is too much enlightened to 
attend to any thing but self-indulgence, and the 
show of life. Happiness now consists in per- 
suading the world that you are happy and void 
of reflection, by attending to external appear- 
ance and fashion. Some squeamish people, in- 
deed, will have spasms of mind at times, very 
unpleasant, I must own, as I have experienced ; 
but these will go off by perseverance in the line 
I recommend. The disease seldom takes deep 
root. — ^The aiming at higher degrees of moral 
perfection iufects few minds. 

In conformity with my system, it is not now 
so much the object of education with parents to 
make their children good, worthy, and amiable, 
as to make them fashionable and showy. It is 
quite unfashionable to form the heart and mui- 
ners, by instilling principles of probity, 

9 
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tjr, gentleness, candoar, and the train of manly 
and amiable virtues. Those who are early train* 
ed in the principles of religion and morality, 
confirmed by good example, seldom come to me. 
I have sometimes hopes of them, but, upon the 
whole, they do not wander wide. That dis» 
agreeable thing called Conscience always brings 
them about to what I think they should despise* 
If these opposition principles (as I call them) are 
neglected till the age of fourteen, in general all ' 
is well for me. The smattering of Latin and 
French they may receive at school can do them 
no harm. The knowledge of the heathen my- 
thology, and the amours of the deities, are very 
amusing; and this is very properly the only 
system of religion with which many young men 
enter into life. The system of the New Testa- 
ment, and the principles of Christianity, spoil 
young people for my purpose. 

I know it is the plan of some parents to watch 
the opening dawn of the mind, when novelty, like 
the rising sun, gilds every object with delight, 
and when dazzling appearances allure to dan- 
gerous distances from the right road ; when in- 
experience foresees not the dark clouds that are 
arising from a£u*, to obscure the prospect, and 
to bewilder the stranger. It is at this period 
that these parents instil principles of religion. 
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. and of monal c6nduct» which the tempests of life 
shall not shake, nor the attacks of temptatioa 
overpower. Bnt, fortunately for my interest, 
the nnoiber of soch parents are few, and they 
are daily decreasing as the opposite qrstem pre« 
▼ails. 

Could parents indeed look into the vdlnme of 
futurity, how would they be shocked to see iht 
misconduct and crimes of their children, to have 
originated in the neglect of education and good 
example ? How would the most inconsiderate 
parents tremble to hear the reflections against 
them in after life, for follies not corrected,— -pro* 
pens! ties not checked in youth i — But soch 
thoughts would mar the pleasures and fiuhion of 
life, and parents are very properly too much oc« 
cupied with the present, to take concern about 
the future. 

A youth educated upon my system, which is 
now the prevailing one, comes into life ignorant 
and unprincipled. He talks of honour* but 
breaks through every fetter and moral obligation 
that obstructs the career of sensuality, self-indul* 
gence, or vanity. The vegetative and animai 
part of his nature is duly attended to ; but the 
rational, intellectual, and spiritual, it is irksome 
to cultivate, and puts a restraint on animal indul- 
gencies. He can talk fluently of horses, dogs, 
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gnnft, boUle% bdniperS) and wenches ; bat if, at 
any time, he is unhappily situated with people 
of sense, and the cAaversatioa takes a more im^ 
pCHTtaat turn) he is suddenly seized as if with a 
locked*Jaw, perhaps faHs asle^, and has no re« 
source but to repair to the tavern, the brothel, ot 
the gaming«table, in order to join some riotous 
crew of my finei-fellows : 



And when night 



Darkens the streets, then watider forth the sons 
Of Belial, Hoyrtk with insolence and wine. 

With such companions he associates. Similar 
^ices, and similar ignorance, it is said, is the 
principle of their association, and hence their at^- 
tacbment is without benevolenoe--«their famili* 
arity without frieddship.-^But they are pleased, 
and so am I. A snarling enemy of mine seeing 
a group of these young fdlows together one day, 
said, it was astonishing by what a variety of hie* 
roglyphics nature had contrived to express 
folly 1 Bui, as they have no mental resources^ 
why should they not pursue folly, rendered 
fariiioAable by so thany brilliant examples, and 
the only pursuits for which their tastes are 6tted I 
ijfeavy hours, no doubt, they do experience, and 
i am plagqed to death with contriving vicious 
amusements for so many of them ; and yet many 
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oome to roe from Usdium otAP befove their time 
of doing mischief is over. 

This office of mine often ibduces me to think, 
that the fatigue and vexations of the laboriow 
are not half so much to be pitied as the stare of 
the languid, or the vacant look and yawn of the 
idle. But idleness, as the proverb says, is my 
saddled horse, and I avail myself of it. Sunday 
is a wearisome day to my friends, for the laws 
of the country still give countenance to its ob- 
servance. However, on Sunday, I do more real 
business among all ranks than on all the other 
days of the week. Whenever I bring the mind 
to lose reverence for the duties of that day, I 
reckon it & prize ; and I hope soon to see the 
fourth law in the Decalogue in complete disuse. 
. As long as health and strength continue, I can 
contrive amusement for my friends . pretty wdL 
I do not say they are useful to the state, to socie- 
ty, or to themselves ; but, while the delirium of 
pleasure and fashion continues, they feel no un- 
easiness, except sometimes when they awake in 
the dark, or are seized with a fit of sickness : 
But, in the decline of life, I am sadly plagued 
with them. A vacant mind, with no fund of 
consolation — the retrospect of a misspent life, 
and a disrelish of folly, makes them peevish and 
capricious to all around themi and inmpportaUe 
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tD tfaemseWes. It is then they have forebodings, 
and a foretaste of horrors which I cannot allevi* 
ate, but by drowning care with inebriety. It is 
then the force of the sentiment of the poet meets 
them, 

I claapM the pkantoms, and I found them air«--» 
bad I weigh'd them ere my fond embrace, 
>Yhat darts of agony had miss'd my heart ! 

• 

They feel pungent regret on hearing a modern 
author say, " Every year of a wise man's life 
should be a censure on the past/' The boy 
despises the infant, the man the boy, the philo- 
sopher both, and the Christian all. They wish 
indeed to have life to begin anew ; for, as sons, 
husbands, fathers, men, they have been mise* 
rably mistaken ; but it is too late, and they die 
either stupidly insensible, or torn with remorse 
for their misconduct; but they are welcomely 
received into the arms of 

Belzbbub. 



TO MR «*♦*♦»*. 



Sir, Oct. 15. 

If the many vices which degrade your cha- 
racter leave you doubtful of what may be the 
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caase of this letter, know that the purpose of it 
is to give you notice of the death of Miss — -^-^ 
whom you basely betrayed and abandoned to 
dishonour. 

This night she lies in a grave, a monument of 
your infamy, and an example of that pride 
which allows not its possessor to live in shame ! — 
Of her many miseries you were the wretched 
cause — In her deep and poignant contrition may 
you ere long be her equal. 

Ambitious, as you at present are. Sir, of far 
shionable profligacy, you were not always so. In 
your boyish years, I remember, you bade fair for 
goodness and wisdom : Personal accomplishments 
seemed to embellish mental attainments ; but the 
influence of bad company, upon a latent vicious 
disposition, changed your conduct, and in a 
short time established your character* 

When I review the arts which you practised 
to accomplish the ruin of that beauteous unfor^ 
tunate who has just left the world, I know not 
whether to be most indignant against your pro- 
fligacy, or the deep disingenuity which marked 
every step of your conduct. In reputation and 
station, you knew her family to be equal to your 
own. You knew that this daughter's education 
was the chief pleasure of her parents* declining 
days. Her mind was carefully instructed in 
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every worthy sentiment ; and it was a pleasing 
reflection to fond parents^ that her early conduct 
spoke her to be amiable, ingenuous, ahd sensible^ * 

There is unhappily in female youth a period 
when sensibility of soul makes them susceptible 
of impression, and when experience only can 
guide, and teach them what is right. Her few 
years made her ignorant of that experience, and 
unsuspicious parents saw not^our inyidious de« 
signs. It was this period you chose for your 
TiHany. You interposed ere the laws of right 
and wrong, and the nice boundaries of Tirtue 
and prudence, were established. You laid jronr 
plans with subtlety, and conceal^ them with 
hypocrisy. 

Was there never a time when your heart 
checked you ? Could neither youth, beauty, nor 
innocence find a momentary friend in your 
thoughts ? Did you never dread the resentment 
of her friends, and the contempt of the world ? 
Were your dishonourable vices only permanent^ 
and your good resolutions transitory ? — ^Your 
conduct has shewn that they were.— To feel 
*• another's woe," was no lesson of yours. Your 
object was the gratification of lawless passiout 
and you chose to forget that your duty was to 
restrain passion by reason, character^ humanity, 
and conscience. 



\ 
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Yon knew that this daughter was the only one 
of a numerous family. She was the sole comfort 
of her i^ed parents ; and the anxious solicitude 
for her happiness, to them made life desirable. 
The horrors of their situation are not to be de^ 
scribed; and, in ail probability^ before this 
reaches you, they are incapable of reproach for 
your baseness. 

Think on this mournful calamity, and let it 
lead yon to penitence and amendment — ^Pensive 
moments will come to make you wretched — The 
days of seeming prosperity will wear to an end*- 
A cloud of misery hangs over your head to dark* 
en llie gloomy days of remorse ; and, when those 
come, you will be the first to pronounce that you 
are unfit to l]ve*-«and the last to think that you 
ready to die. 

CC. 



Sir, Nov. 30. 1789* 

At an early period of life I settled on a paler* 
nal /arm, and have seldom made excursions be* 
yond my own parish. My independence, small 
as it i^, has procured me the appellation of Esr 
quire from some who wish to flatter my vanity, 
and raise ideas of my own consequence ; a title 
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(by the way) which Qothiog, in these days of 
taxation, bat a strlc^ attention to the duties of a 
farmer, and domestic economy, could have en- 
abled me to support so long. I say this for the 
sake of some oi' my neighbours, who seem te 
think attention and economy not at all necessary 
for one who has the i^pellation of a gentleman. 
I wish they may attend to this friendly hiat, bef 
fore they are unsquired for ever, or if they should 
continue to be called gentlemen, it will only be 
in jest The pride of a quondam gentleman re* 
duced to poverty by his extravagance and vicea, 
and claiming importance from his plea of blood, 
is of all vanities the most silly and contemptible. 
It is generally received by the world with a sneer. 

Even the lineal representative of the proud 
blood of Umfreville, we were informed, expired 
a few days ago in a poor's*house.* What a les- 
son of humility to the weak assuming pride of 
man! 

We are all the mere dependent craving credi- 
tors of nature, and were she to deny the supplies 
of vegetation to this globe even for one year, the 
whole race of men and animals would be extir- 
pated — He who raises one blade of grass where 
none grew before, i« of more use to mankind 
than all the gay sons and daughters of folly. 

s Edinburgh Evening Courant, Nov. 1789. 
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Bat, to be profligate and dissipated, I perceive, 
18 by many l> ijKXlet4d as a nark to distinguish 
them as fashionable gentlemen. 

Sequestered from the gay and iashionabie 
scenes of the world, it is not to be wondered at 
that I shoold be ignorant of those forms of beha* 
▼ioar, and modes of expression, which prevail 
in the circle to which 1 have been so long a 
stranger. 

I was called to town on express business about 
the time of your last races. In many companies 
I heard of noble fellows and d - ■ > n *d clever fel^ 
Imv, terms which excited my curiosity, but 
when I came into company with them, I found 
in general they were either-— abandoned rakes-^ 
infidel witlings-— or what in the country we should 
call professed blackguards. 

Honeei $ouk I found to be those animals who 
consider drinking as the great end of their ex-^ 
istence. 

A fine preacher^ one who deals in luminous 
words, but who says nothing to instruct the sen* 
otts, or reclaim the unthinking. 

A good man^ in the military, political, mer- 
cantile, and moral sense of the words, was totally 
different, and many were called good men, with- 
out any title to the moral sense of the term. 

A man of fashion I had always considered as 
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a pattern of digqity of .onaiien, tiLud propriety 
of coflDdnct fittt no such thiag>4£^^ means one 
wbo squanders his tiine and money in frippery, 
folly, and absurdity ; who frequents the tavem, 
and playhouse when the play is near done; who 
changes the dress of his bair, andthe shape of 
his coat, every week, as versaiile fashion varies. 

A man that has no Mti 2,— I found to be one who 
observes the laws of God-^-is temperate, just, and 
attentiye to tt^ useful emplojrment o( time. 

A man that has a soul — one w\^, g^Hopa in 
the career of vice, folly, and extravagance of 
every kind — who harno principle of action but 
sensuality — no pursuit but self-indulgence and 

vanity. 

To iiw ta sfyl^rrriA to Carry every fashionable 
UAly to the extreme ; — ^to sport a fine carriage^ 
with footmen dreiaod like HarJeqains ; — ^to be 
}>psily idl^ in the pursuit of show, dress, the 
Iw^mry of the table* and pufaiio and private 
amoseioeiits ;t— in short, to be as unlhinkiog and 
irratmial as possible— *to get into debt-^aod at 
last to. die Hke a dog. 

Now, Sir, as that is not my style, I. am hurry* 
iog as fast as possible to the country, where 
words and characters retain their original mean^ 
ingi I go to attend to the affairs of my farm 
a94 ^y ftuqily ; to converse at leisure hoars 
with some select fidends, among whom I redcon 
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the worthy olergf man of my parish. To them 
my house is always open, and in such society I 
envy not the gay fashionable life of your splen- 
did ci^. 

Tkere, from ways of men liud safe ashore. 
We smile to bear the distant tempest roar. 
Ti^e, bless'd with health, with follj unperpiex'd. 
This life we relish, and ensure the nejst. 

I am, &c. 
Peter Pbascod, of Thorny Braes. 
Edin^Nw. 90. 1789. 



Sib, Edin. May 24. 1790. 

A PEW evenings ago I happened to sup ai a 
friend's house, where the conversation turned 
upon duelling, a subject which has much en- 
gi^ossed the attention for some time past.^ — ^In 
the course of the conversation, a gentleman gave 
bn account of a very extraordinary duel, which 
happened a few years since, and which, as it ex* 
hibited a curious contrast of character in the par- 
ties conoemed, I think should be given to the 
public.—*'! shall give it you as nearly as I can 

recollect it. 1 am^ &c. 

Vbrioicus. 

* The fat&l duel between Mr Mat:me and Sir George Rsm* 
^y had taken plaoa a little time before. 
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Captain Wildair had been early introduced 
into life-^bad been in Grennany in the former 
war, had witnessed some alarms on the coast of 
France, and visited the West Indies in his mili« 
tary capacity. Nature had formed him tall and 
robust, and to these natural endowments, he 
thought his profession required of him to look 
fierce, and to talk as a man of matchless intre* 
pidity ; and he was happily furnished with an 
uncommon share of assurance and arrogance for 
supporting the character which he wished to as- 
sume. — ^When he met with persons of gentleness 
and modesty, he never failed to treat them with pe- 
tulance, or insolent contempt He was specious 
in conversation ; and though he had read little, 
and thought less, yet he passed in mixed com- 
pany as a man of mpre than ordinary talents. 

He possessed a considerable share of address, 
and no man talked in higher terms of his sense 
of honour, and the principles of a gentleman ; 
but his mind was a stranger to the ties of moral 
obligation, and his heart to the feelings of hu- 
manity and benevolence. — ^To be a proficient in 
fashionable vices — ^to pay tavern bills and game 
debts (when he could liot help it), with a seem* 
ing indifference, were with him the essential 
qualifications of a gentleman«~-His system of 
savair vivre was like that of Lord Chesterfield, 
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to pass a coanter (or sterling mdiieyj or to 
appear what he was not, to senre his own pur- 
poses. He was fond of cards, but had fire* 
quent occasions to make apologies for mistakes, 
diough it is not known that his hand was eirer 
pinned to the taUe. His atUetie appearaaoe, 
and the renown of his gallantries, it b said, did 
more in profooting hb pecuniary interest than 
his military services had done for his promotion 
in the army. He conld talk of fighting 4iielSi 
#ith as moch unconrem as people generdijr 
talk of playing at dranghts or backgammon. 

In the «nith of bis bonne fortune in London, 
fae kept«— *or rather a carriage was kept for him. 
He availed himself of his satnation, and appear* 
ed at all the &shionable dubs at the west end of 
the town. He happened one day to diae with a 
party at the British Gsfiee* house, w^re a Mr 
Manly, lately arrived from Jamaicai, was pre* 
sent. 

Unlike the dimate he had left, Ibere was no 
violent heat in the temperature of Mr Manly^s 
mind. It was ad ^uldness and gentleness, and 
he possessed an uncommon share of fbe *' milk 
fd hmnan kindness.'' He sever had recourse 
to deception in his intercourse with mankind, 
and bis politeness Aowed from the genuine dic- 
tates Gtf a l)ettevoIent heart* He oonsideied 
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that the merit tit actidns depfeoded pn the mo^ 
tives which prdifapled Ihetn ; and he believed 
every man hodest till h^ t0tn4 Kim a knfa?e. He 
was the very kind of matl the Capi^tt liked to 
traniplk on, and he foiled not w do it. — AHet 
dinner, much attention wte pilld t6 Mt Munly, 
and many tnqniries ttmde cotic^mirtg Jamaica. 
The Captain found hinitelf fitot of that import^* 
ance which hk wished to be held in, arid with a 
pardoh me J SiVy I bare been in Jatuatck as well . 
as yottf he told Mr Manly, what he said was not 
90. This was received with gl*edt good hktiire ; 
but in the course of the inqnities hy ttie com- 
l^apy, the Captain contradioied Mr Manly on 
every point, At\d at last gave him the tie direct. 

Impndence and viol^tice will bflen brow-beat 
nlodesty and worth, whose only shelter bn such 
Micasiods is in siletice or hettrement Mr Man- 
ly sunk silent and confounded. The Cap- 
tain crested and triumphed — ^talked Ibnd, and 
looked consequeiitia). The company, uneasy 
al what had passed, changed the cbhversation ; 
and when they were closely engaged, Mr Man- 
ly took occasion to whisper in the Captain's ear, 
that he would call on htm e&riy the next morn- 
ing. The Captain gave a slight bow. of aflfected 
politeness, and the general conversation went 
on. The Captain continued the hero of the 
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afteraoon— fought over his battles and his dock 
—boasted of the many fine girls he had sedocedt 
and the arts he had used to clieat nnsaspecttng 
parents, &c. &c. till the hour of the opera arriv- 
ed, and his carriage was announced. He soon 
after rose from table to put on his sword, which 
stood in the corner ; and approaching the coin* 
pany, he drew it from the . scabbard. — ^^ There, 
says he, Gentlemen, is a bit of the best tempered 
steel in Europe. — ^With thai sword I have fought 
nine duels, and each time it was through the 
body of my antagonist" He cast a side glance 
at Mr Manly, whose ^yes were fixed on the 
ground ; and then, with an air of affected indif- 
ference, wished the company good night The 
waiters, who had heard of his killing nine people 
in duels, bustled with uncommon activity to 
make way for the Captain, while he d— n'd them 
for lasy inattentive scoundrels. 

Mr Manly failed not to call upon Captain 
Wildair early the next morning, with bis pistols 
in his pocket As he approached the house^ he 
perceived a footman eyeing him from a side 
window.*— After repeated knocking, the door 
was opened, and Mr Manly demanded to speak 
immediately with Captain Wildair. The foot- 
man answered, that his master could not be dis* 
turbed at so early an hour 3 that he had been 
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late out at a card poirty, aod.ifc was more than 
Us place was wcnrth to call ^he .Captain at that 
tiaie; Mr Maoly replied, that he must (hen 
call the Capttdii himsdf,— «-his bttsiness was ex> 
pressy and would adnut of no delay. He was 
then shown into a parlour by the footman» mut« 
taring. He had taken many turns through the 
room, when he heard the Captain's, voice from 
the first floor^ calling to his servant below to in- 
form the gentleman that he would be with him 
pvctently, and if there were no books in the 
parlour, to go to the library and fetich some for 
Ihe. gentleman's amusement. This induced Mr 
Manly to look at some books which lay on the 
chimney-piece. The first he opened was: a . new 
bound copy of Sherlock on Def^lh. He l^d it 
down, and took the next, which was a Prayer- 
Book, with a mark at the funeral service. . Not 
relishing these books, which had be^q provided 
for his amusement, he tried a third. It was 
Ranby on Gun-Shot Wounds ; — and. the only 
remaining one being looked into» it proved to be 
Collier on the Unlawfulness of Duelling. Not 
wishing to indulge himself in sudi speculations, 
he pursued his own thoughts. In somewhat 
more than half an hour the Captain entered, in 
his night gown and slippers, with a pair of pis- 
tols in his hand. With a slight bowj and &shioo« 
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aMe nonohdlanct^, he sdd : — ^Yoar sel^atit. Sir ; 
•— yoU see I ohdemadd the pttrport of your c«H 
(bying the pistols on the table).— -There thej 
ate. Sir, hair trigger^, made by Wogdeb, ander 
my own direcikms, arid sorer things neter were 
8iMq»ped. Sir, sdid Mr Manly, yoaha^e rtghdy 
interpreted hiy call ; it is to detaiand satisfaelkm 
Am* yoar insolent trfeattnetit of |ne yesterday, 
O! my dear Sir, replied the Captaid (bttttc»- 
ing the kne^ of his breebbes), don't dlstnrb 
yoQrtrtelf, you sbaU hare it. — Here, Jobn^ bring 
m^ the new c^ balls, the glazed powder, and 
other materials 1 use upon such occasiions.-— 
Pray, Mr Manly, may I lisk you how many 
affairs of honour you havfe had in your life ^ Sir, 
replied Mr Manly, I know not what yon cM 
honour. I think it dishonourable to insult or 
injure any mata, and whet-e no such thing id 
^eant, a man of honour will -with candotti* ac- 
knowl^ge the mistake ; but your behariour was 
thAt of marked and continued iUMlence, afid it 
obliges me to ball out a person, for the first time 
in ray life.-«These matters are as g^tlemeb thay 

feel, said the Captain. ^And do this is the 

itr» time ydu have tried the field, Mr Madly 1 
BfeUere tne, when you hate been there as often 
as I hikve, ybn'll think nothing of it. Sin At thia 
time Johil arrived with the new cast beUls^ glared 
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powder, Add soote pitees of greised Iiitea cloth. 
j^Th^re, njrd the Captain, apptjriog (hit €ft thfe 
iNdln to the faitte^te cf Wogden'9 pUiol, yoti ike^ 
Str, there can be tio windage here,— ^it k this 
flMkes fire-aroM certatn.-^Do* yoii kddw. Sir, I 
can fait the at:^ of clubs fire tkiiei ih fiii with 
these little feUoWs^ itt any^ madtieir of charging ; 
and I never knew Hm powder dnce njiisgire iu 
my Hfe. 

Mr Manly urged their depaitilpe.--:Tbe Cap* 
tain toM John be should breakfiist at the Cofiee- 
house — would bB hoole to dress at lite, dnd 
#OQld waht the carriage at Lbrd B— ^-^V at 
ihree next morning. He then left the house, 
bmnming the tune Of the Brtti^ Greaacfiers^ 
and they took a hackney •coach tb Hyde Park, 
As they drove along the str^etff, the CaptUn w 
narked on the wonderful improvements of latd 
years— The opening to the Grreen Park was 
beautilhl, and the distant vieii^ of Westminster 
Abbey was suUime ! 

When they entered Hyde Park, the Captain 
asked Mi* Manly what distance be chose to 
fight at ? He was atiswered, — At the usual dis- 
tance.— What, tw^ve paees I exclaimed the Cap- 
tain — No, Sir, I am more of a man of honour 
thiUi to take such an advantage — Distance to 
me, with these hair-trigger'd pistols, is of little 



■ 
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conseqaence; but it i$ a material affair fior ymi*^- 
the first time of your being oa the fidd, and 
with such arms — We shall fire at three paces» 
Sir, and then you may have some chance-— 
My honour tells me it is my da^ to propose 
this 9 for» at twelve p^ces, I could pick a batloa 
from your waistcoat, or touch any rib of your 
side-— but, with your inexperience and armsb I 
should be in perfect safety. Let it be three> or 
daa*t fight, Mr Manly-^I may afterwards be 
blamed for not giving a fair chance,, as I am 
well known in the field of honour. 

When they reached the ground, they found 
two gentlemen awaiting them, who had been of 
the company the day before. The Captain in* 
sisted on fighting at three paces, from the mo* 
tive of fairness and honour. Mr Manly in a 
firm tone, desired he would take his distance at 
twelve paces, as had been decided. — ^The Cap« 
tain then stept off twelve paces, and siflud he 
would show him how impracticable it was to 
touch him ; and, turning round en mUitmre^ he 
said, Mr Manly, are you resolved to go on 
with this business ? — Certainly, Sir, replied Mr 
Mauly, — ^keep your. ground, and let it be decide 
ed instantly. 

The Captain inclining his head to one side, 

and affecting a smile, threw away his hair-trig- 

1 
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ger'id pistol, and dasping his hands together, 
exclumed, God forbid that I should raise my 
am agaiost so noble a fellow ! — ^Then, walking 
quickly up to Mr Manly, he said. Sir, I have 
tried your courage, and have found you a man 
of honour. What is this to the purpose, said 
Mr Manly,— «who is he that doubted it? Sir, if 
you mean not to resume your pistol and your 
ground, you must beg pardon of me in the cdu- 
paoy before whom you gave the ofience.-— Yes, 
Sir, before the whole world, answered the Cap- 
tain, rather than injure such a man as you are I 
I will tell them what a man I have found, and 
how much I esteem him. 

Sir, said Mr Manly, I now perceive your 
train of artifice, and I despise it. I have no de* 
sire to hurt any man, or to hazard the life even 
of one who does not deserve the name. Learn 
to act from principles becoming a man, and at- 
tempt not to gain reputation by appearing what 
you are not. Injure not the rights of others, 
nor encroach on that civility which is due to 
every person, who does not offend against the 
laws of virtue and good breeding. He only is 
a gentleman who acts from motives of probity 
and good will to mankind ; and the man who 
does so, will never have occasion to fight a duel. 
Remember your engagement, and I will not 
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hurt jour feeKngs, by tnentioliitig tb6 cbdM- 
^vencei of a failure. 

Captain Wildair id^t the company at the ap- 
poiated time, acknowledged his fault, and beg- 
ged pardon of Mr Manlj. The coiirersatioti 
that day took a t^ry different torn frofm that of 
the foriner meeting. The Captain did not en^ 
terlaitt them with any more acconnts of his 
dnels^ or exploits of his gallantry. He wbb 
humUe, attentive, and polite, while he remain* 
ed, but sdught an eaiiy opportunity of retiring 
an particular business, and never again joined 
that comilany. . '• 



PROLOGUE 

Sp^kem bjf Mr Digg^i the nigki Hamtimm jSIoo- 
art Ntcoh&n^ Esq.fint appedred m the Edim' 
burgh Theatre. He performed the chmraeter 
of Richard HI. far the purpose of huUding a 
over the rirnr Carron. 



Erk the dread curtain rise that brings in i 
The bold adyenturous Quixote of the nighty 
May I, an humble veteran, appear, 
Just to announce our generous Volunteer i 
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Oft has Us geuos crifid— f < Let Few Kccdfl^ 
Bf «oft^d Pity's meltiiig look ; pxocB&A : 
Though Castom mourn her violated laws. 
Yet stiH yoor pnopose must protect your oansej: 
Let not your youBg faflood fnexe wilb diie 6tsgritf 
But cover well with mg your brutlkig hair i^ 

From Carron's winding banks he comes I ihe stream 
Fk>ws bright recorded by dramatic fame : 
Raptur'd he hopes this liberal njght may save 
Some future Douglas from the swelling wave. 

But I detain your wishes as they rise, 
And the keen gbnce darts quick from Beauty's eyes : 
1 go» accuse me not of partial dealing, 
If I for bridges ^ have a fellow-feeling. 



OK SEEING A CAFTAIN OF FENCIBLES QUIT THE HEAD OF 
HIS COMPANTi AND GO INTO A HACKNET-COACH. 

BoNDUCA rush'd naked of old to the war. 
And swept down whole ranks with the scythes of her car ; 
Our modems, alas i are oot qeijta so robust^ 
But shrink fropi the sun, and the wind, and-the dust, 

* The North Bridge of fidinboigb^ the principal communi- 
caUon to the Playhouse, was at this time supposed to (le ia 
danger of falling. 
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Andy finnly Tesoh'd to deep toiind ai a roaeh. 

Quit the old:Brituli car ibr John Iiay§badaief<(mA. 

Let fidr Sooda heooe leam a defimoe mora beooiniO|g» 
Diacbafge all her men, trntt to fienciUe women : 
What warrior to braire can resist their atarms ? 
What heart bat must tremUe when pressed by their 

? 



TO THX AUTHOR OV THE SSaAT ON NOTHIKO, WHO WAB 
REMARKABLT THIN AND 8LSNDER. 

To difloem where the force of th^r genius lies, 
Often puzades the witty, and sometimes the wise $ 
Your discernment in this, all true critics must find. 
Since the subject' so well suits your body and mind. 



B 



TO A GENTLEMAN WHO COMPLAINED OF HAVING LOST HIS 

GOLD WATCH. 

Feet not, my friend, or peevish say 

Your fitte is worse than common ; 
For Gold takes wings and flies away. 

And Time will stay for no man. 
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• 

[Logan's Poems, when first published, were most 

extravagantly praised in the newspapers by 

some of his friends, and particnlarlj ^ The 

Ode to Women,'' which occasioned the foU 

' lowing criticism.] 

TO THE PRINTER 

or THB 

EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT. 
SlB, 

I WAS induced by an excellent criticism from 
a SlirKngsbire correspondent, in your paper late- 
ly, to purchase the poems he so warmly recom- 
mends. — ^Tbis critic justly condemns puffing pa^ 
ragraphs ; • but when you meet with' a piece of 
genuine manly criticism, such as your corre- 
spondent's, it indeed merits attention, and sbbuld 
be given to the public— -He does not deal in 
general applause (and as for censure there was 
ho room for it), but he judiciously points out 
the pieces which are to be admired, and pro- 
nounces the whole to be ^ iriwistible to every 
jl^bpsdn in whom the world has left any remains 
of natural sentiments.*'— It is evident that this 
isj^ic writes impartially, and mfeant not to make 
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a puff to increase the sale of the book ; for he 
does Dot 90 mBch aa ci«|>ept that the ladies will 
look at it in the play tveeki but desires them 
only to carry it u> ^be country » to peruse at lei- 
aare, and diis indeed it wall neifvire ta discover 
its beauties. I was too impalieot to wait lliia 
period, and, in spite of the charms of the ad- 
mirable perfonners ' at tlie theatre, I staid at 
home one evening to feast on these delightfol 
poems. I wished your correspondent had been 
more minute^ ^lid had n«rH^d the ppcaliar and 
striking beauties as he went along. I find my- 
self irresistibly led to do this, which ts, a proof 
that I yet retain ioin? reaiaiiiB of natural senti- 
meptf ; 9^x^, by your Indulg^Ace, Sir« I would 
wish to bAT^ them bptti^ . known ; and who 
knows but I may bav^ tb^ fuftuse n^sistaooe of 
ypur Stirlipgabire critic to being forward fwaja* 
tieisi which I aiiay overlook, aa well as help .ma 
%Q explain diffi^ultijea which I cannot salv^. 

The '< Qde to tl^ Cuckow" is so well known 
to every perwii who bas seen poor Michael 
^ruc^*^ ^oetiiSt long since published, that it 
would b^ tirelpitie ta aiabe any mnarks pn it 
here.— rl batfened with avidity to the ^* Ode to 
Womeq," with, which your critic is so justlj 
enaipQureds and found it indeed an umtvalled 
pj^rfqrmaim^. There is gi«at kipwledge of tba 
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feniale charsictei^, deficacy, aad taste, discovered 
iri that poem, and at the same time no conteif^p- 
tible acquaintdhce with the art of wair. Some' 
beauties of these kinds I shall ende^avour to point 
out, which may not perhi^s hare been observed. 
The poem begins thus : — 



Ye VirgMis 1 fond to ht Bdtafdi 
With mighty rage of conqaest fir'd 

AnA nnivAPSfll mvusixr • 



And universal swily ; 

I was it a Idss, at first, Mr Prihter) to guess 
what class of virgins was liere addressed. W^ 
know that all virgins are fond to be admired, 
but my difficulty arose from the mighitf rage. 
We have often heard of antiquated virgins being 
fir^ with mighty rage^ at not being admired, 
ilhd df their abusing the men as insensible brutes ; 
but I never before heard of young virgins mak- 
ing mighty rage an engine^ of attraction to in* 
crease their admirers : Yet the^ lines that follow 
clearly prove that it is the young class that 'if 
addressed r 



Who hea;^ th* tocover^d bosotai higb, 
And roll a fond inviting eye 
On all the circle gtfy. 

It is cle&r, from these lines, that they mutt be 
ytong buxom dames, or what the French termi 
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en btmpmit^ wbo heave the uncovered ioiOfa 
high ; Soctbe aDtiquatod mi^w^ ba?€ it not ia 
their power ta appear ao phimp^ cmlesa they use; 
the art of Swift's Coiiniia^^^The only way u^ 
solve this difficulty then i^ to attribute the pio 
tare to modern manners*. In my yomig day$« 
^r Printer, the gentle winning graces were the 
female artillery wed ; bM| Meiedy there is a la- 
mentable change in female manner?; for the 
young damsels no w^a-days— <ire/fr€if vtM mighfy 
rag»^''-^nd' kua^ ih^ uncw^r'd &aiem A% t >--' < 
The poet proceeds, 

Yoa miss the fine and secret art 
To win the castle of the heart. 
For wfatcfa yocr tlXt conteDd. 

Fitu is here used^ I saf^pMMie, foe the Fiench 
word JmssH^ The allimoa of the heart ta a 
castle ia beautifttl. It is^ mea^t here the imiw 
stronguhoU ^ for the author,. Uke aa ahlf gene- 
nd, leaves* not the outer passages unguarded* — 
In the fourth stanza, we meet with these liaea i 

You iiianhal» briUiaut ts/m ^ jbax^ 
' Fansy feathers, diamond^ cailded tKk% 
Your magazbe oC ariM, 

Here we have then in hattla srrajf* with all 
theii aiodera a,rtillery. Nothing owkl he ha|^ 
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pier than the phrase cMtled loeki^ iot tt de- 
scribes, in a short and striking manner, the 
modern female head-dress.* tt is riot said 
towering locks, for that gives only an ide^ of 
height ; and though applicable in that respeot, 
yet the height is not lost by using the word 
castledf which conveys to the mind the idea both 
of strength smd heigtit.«^Aifd art not the bMlite' 
locks now^-days the ^act m0ieh of cammadef 
(the late invented guns), fMg^d tier over tttri as 
if to defend to the last extremity the demi-Iunar 
battery of the high bosoni ? — ^The picture, indeed, 
might have been more complete, had the author 
gone a little higher, and taken notice of the 
cushion and hair*pitiSy which have so apt a r^ 
settiUadce to an 4ibmiti$ and okovalutHl^'frufe : 

Sed omtiia non possumos omnes.— - 

It is hard to say what sort of b05t is fiMMt, lh>m 
which they marshal with all their magazine of 
arms. There are many sorts of boxes made use 
of by ladies ; and from wbtoh of ttaedl they ap- 
pear most like a centinel, I must allow every one 
to interpret for himself. 

* It wl^ the fashion At thb tSiiie fof tire hlH^ 16 Hfe t(fWg 
of Ukrge, rotmd, stiff curb, oft each 0i(k 6f th« Ac^ 
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In place of 

Fans, feathen, diamonds^ castled locks, 

perhaps it would have been more natural to hare 
saidy 

Fans, feathers, patches, hats, and cloaks, 

as they were going out marshalled ; for diamonds 
are rather a rare commodity. 
The author proceeds^ 

But 'tis the sweet sequestered walk, 
tie whispering hour, the tender talk. 
That gives your genuine charm8.<— 

This is the ambuscade. — And surely, if a se- 
questered walk, a whispering hour, and tender 
talk, can give genuine charms, no poor lass need 
want them. 
The poem goes on — 

The nymph*like robe, the natural grace, 
The smile, die native of die face, 
Refinement without art.— - 

What sort of a robe this is, called the nymph^ 
like robe^ I do not know ^ but no doubt the 
mantua»makers are well acquainted with it, and 
I hope to see all our sweet creatures dressed in 
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il, as it seems to be of so much importance.*—-^ 
Then 

The smile, the native of the bee.— - 

Does it not strike one, that there are many other 
natives of the face besides ike smiley and that 
there are many faces where the smile is not a 
native } One would imagine, from this line, that 
the face was like an uninhabited island, where 
the 9miie had been thro\i'n by accident, and was 
the only survivor. — God knows, I have seen 
4nany a face where the smile was an utter stran- 
ger,' and yet not for want of natives. — After 
enumerating many other ^ beauties with which 
females should be attired, the author sums up 
the whole with useful reflections from what had 
been said : 

Your beauties these,-— witb these you sbBie» 
And reign on high« by right divine. 
The sov'reigns of the world.— 

Here the divine right of sovereigns is clearly 
established ! — ^their absolute, hereditary, indefea- 
sible right;— and there remains with me but 
one difficulty, viz. Row they come to reign on 
high ? — If it had been thus. 

And reign by haght^ and right divine, 
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I would hfivf vndentood it to h%te meant the 
ynparalleled height of the ladies' heads, liy 
which they claim and hold their superiority: 
But when they are said to *' reign an high,** a 

phrase only to ho found in the Psalms of David, 
King of IiraeU when surely the women knew 
nothing about the oushion and bair-pins» and 
oons^quently can have no reference to their 
top^t I confess myself totally at a loss to explain 
the pas9«ge.p«-f-I hope yonr Stirlingshire friend 
will lend his assistance here, as he seems to nn- 
dersland and relish so highly everything in the 
¥dnme» 
The next lines aref, 

TheD tp your court the nstioos flow, 
The Muse with flowers the path will slrow 
Where Venus' car is hurlM^— 

You'll observe, after they are sovereigns of the 
world, they very properly hold a court, as all 
sovereigns do. It is also to be observed, that 
Ibere are several sovereigns in this same oourt> 
making as it were a female oligarehy.p«^Thia is a 
species of government we tmve never known 
belowi without rebellion and polling oC Q9^ ; 
and therefore it appears sensible in the author to 
place it an high, or out of reach. Now, to this 
court all the nations are to j^aw. A pretty nu* 



meraoB company, il maat iMeds b« allow^ Md 
thfe laiieft of tbe cowt will have their htftrwfiil 
of Yisitors. — While tbe nations are Jlommg^ the 
muse is to strew flowers on that part of the road 
where Venus's car, or cart, is to be hurled ; but 
which of the nine is to officiate tliat day as 
flower-^rly we are not told. 

The idea of Venus*s car hurting is perfectly 
suited to this country. An Enghshmau cannot 
relish the intrinsic beauty of this line, 

Where Venus' car is hiirr<L 

By the word hurt an Englishman understands fo 
throw violently^ and he would think that Madam 
Venus had met with a dreadful orerturn in her 
car, and that the Muse had been making a bed 
to save her fall. — But no such thing ; for here 
we have a native Scots idea, and a more natural 
one too, of the hurling of a coal cart over a 
rough causeway ; a familiar enough occurremce 
about this place. Some people may allege, that 
bnriiag a cartas an office ill suiMl to tender 
turtle doves, whiuh are said to draw Venules car; 
but may we not suppose them (by liceniia pa^ 
eticaf) strong able-bodied pigeons^ and endowed 
with supernatural powers, to enable them to 
hurl any car over the roughest road in the 
country. But instead of hurling to court, we 



ted; in the next siaiica but one, this same car 
among the stars, sliding mft frmn the drd^ of 
h€r Uar ! 

Soft from the circlet of her star 
The tender turtles draw the car 
Of Venus and of Love. 

There, indeed, the pigeons will be more in their 
^lepent, and may fly with their car, if the god* 
dess had interest enough to get the pomet of 
gravity suspended. This would certiunly suit 
them better than hurling it. 

In short, the whole assemblage, it must be 
allowed, is an excellent picture of a hurly-hurly^ 
and indeed draws a peculiar beauty from that 
fexy circumstance. 

Humano capiU cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit,— -risum teneaUs amici ^ 

i 

I am afraldj Sir, I have now encroached too 
much on your good nature, but the public have 
htxm so repeatedly called upon to take notice of 
the uncommon merit of these poems, and of 
this *^ Qde to Women" in particular, that I could 
^ot withhold my mite of admiration. Did yonr 
limit allow, I could point out many more striking 
beauties in.this Ode, and others of the cpUec^ion. 
•f am much o))ligedto your Stirlingshire friieod 
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ior haying forced me to buy the book by his iioh 
j>artial and ■ candid account of it -, and I will 
venture to say, that no book whatever evinces 
snore clearly, that, in poetry, good taste is inse^ 
parable from good eense* 

I am. Sir, your's, &c. 

PfiTBB Pabagbaph. 
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•K m HBHDBBSON's MAMNBB 09 PLATI]|« THB 

CBABACtBR OF HABfLBT. 

Mb Hbmdbbson made his first .appearance Ofi 
the Edinburgh theatre in August 1784,' in the 
character of Hamlet. This gcaatknaan is an* 
doubtedly one of the most jcorrect actors on the 
stage. His deportment is easy and unaffected *^ 
his voicCj when not carried too high, pleading 
and contpreh^nsive; and his action is the result 
of good sense, taste, and a p<$r£^ct knowledge qf 
his author* To speak comparatively, Pigges's 
figure was better, and his voice perhaps n^ore 
mellow ^nd powerful -, but Digges pished with 
little judgment, was very deficient in tast^, and 
often had no conception of what be spok^, — In 
judgment and taste Mr Henderson is eminent. 
.Pe understands perfeptly t)iie. phf^*a9ter he playS| 
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and ne?er ftik lo gtre Uie jwt aeaniag.^ Im 
autbor ; and this, in to difficoll and TttrionB a 
cbaracter as Hamlet, required the powers of a 
master. He avoids that unnatural violence and 
rant which is so often used in the part, and which 
seldom fails to attract the attention of the yulgar, 
but it is certainly more characteristic of the 
blustering player, than the Prince of Denmark. 
From what we have seen^ we are of opinion that 
the admirers of Shakespeare, who wish to un- 
derstand perfectly their fiavourita author, should 
attend Mr Henderson ; in hb month no passage 
seems perplexed, and he is a comment at once 
l^leasing and instructive. 

No character cf our great poet has so much 
exercised the skill of critics as that of Hamle^ 
or been found more difficult to explsun. Mr 
Henderson's manner of playing it, which we 
will say was the most pleasing and intelligible 
we ever beheld, strongly proved the justness of 
Ihe criticism given in the Mirror, Nos* 99, and 
100. The author of that criticism says, the basis 
of Hamlet's character seems to be an extreme 
sensibility of mind, apt to be strongly impressed 
by its situation, and overpowered by the feelings 
which that situation excites. The gaiety, how- 
ever, and playfulness of deportment and conver* 
sation, which Hamlet sometimes assumes, seems 
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omtradicloiy to the genenl tone oi melancholy 
in the chanoter. But that sort of melancholy, 
which is the most geauioe as well as the most 
amtahle of any, arising neither from sourness of 
temper, nor prompted by accidental chagrin, 
but the effect of delicate sensibility, impressed 
with a sense of sorpow, wUl often be found indnlg* 
ipg itself in a sportfolness of external behaTieur, 
amidst the pressure of a sad, or even anguish of 
a broken heart. 

The mdancholy man feels in himself a sort at 
double person ; one which looks not forth into 
the world, nor takes concern in vulgar objects 
or frivolous pursuits; another which he lends, 
as il were, to ordinary men, which can accom* 
modate itself to their tempers and manners, with- 
out feeling any degradation from indulging in a 
smile with the cheerful, and a laugh with the 
giddy. 

This is unquestionably the key to the character 
of Hamlet, and such Mr Henderson exhibited it 
in a wonderfully correct manner. Perhaps he 
was pometimes too rapid, and, in one or two in- 
stances, where pause and reflection were mate- 
rial, he hurried too much. 

In many points be played the oharaoter.'in a 
new and an original manner, and showed that he 
had studied the part with great exactsoss. In 
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the celebrated soliloqojr, the advice to the play- 
ers, aod the grave diprgers* scene, we will veoture 
to ray he rivalled Garrick, to whom, ia maojr 
parts, aod in the tdties of his voice, he bore a 
,very striking resembhuice. 

He wanted support in the other characters of 
the play<« The best actor cannot singly support 
a play, and the manager should be at pains to 
procure good performers, and to cast the clm- 
racters so as to g^ve a decent support. But, as 
Hamlet says, — ** Oh there be players, that 
neither having the. accent^ nor the gait of Christ- 
iao, Pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bel- 
lowed, that I . have . thought some of nature's 
journeymen had m^de men, and not made them 
well— they imitated hiimanity so abominably.'^ 



FOR THB 

EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT. 

Sib, Edinburgh^ Feb. 1. 1786. 

At this season, when there is little to do in the 
country, 1 took my wife's advice to pass a few 
ibys in the town* The first amusement I 
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diought of was Ibe Playhouse ; and accordingly 
I directed my steps 'to it on Saturday, not with* 
eat having almost broken my neck in your new 
improved street, as it is called. When I got 
seated in the back row of a box, I found the 
play was to be Sheridan's Duenna. The com- 
pany were genteel, the house clean, neat, and 
well lighted, and the scenery very good;— *Next 
as to the performers and conduct of the piece* 
I mean to say nothing of the absurdity of operas 
in general ; custom has given them sanction, 
9md we must see them. The performers were 
strangers to me ; but I will tell ybu what struck 
me with regard to them. The lady who played 
the Duenna was most extravi^ntly dressed, 
l^ld through the whole part was ouiri, and ex^ 
hibited the burlesque more suited for St Bartho^ 
lomew's Fair than for a genteel audience^ and 
was altogether inconsistent with the character. 
In her first dress, she looked more like a Squaw 
Indian who had escaped from the scalping knife^ 
than a Duenna of Spain. 

Another lady * played a double part, viz that 
of Don Carlos, and Donna Clara; a violation of 
propriety which nothing but necessity can ex* 
euse. This in some measure might be the case^ 

• Mrs llifi; 
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as in the part of Don CurlM there are Atee fine 
songs, and I underitood from the gentlemaii who 
sat next to me, thai the lady was reckoned Ant 
imncipal smger (m this stageJ Upoo this mfor^ 
■latiott I bent all my attention to her. The ap^ 
pearance in Don Carlos, to be fiure, was Indi-^ 
eroQs enouglH^^^ little short ^gan in an oM 
asadquerade domtnc^-^with a bashel of cwr Is cm 
the bead, which woald nol alloir the hat to go 
OD, so that it lay like a bottle bonnet on a bail's 
forehead* Howerer, this I easily got over, es« 
pecting to be amply rewarded by the fine sing- 
ing. When Don Carlos came to sing ** Had I 
a heart for falsehood framM," to the tene of 
'' Will yon go toFlaader^'* I heaid a hale, cleaf^ 
powerfal voice, but the tune no more like what 
it sitoidd have been than the variatfons of Duih 
can Gray are to Tweed Side^ It is a general 
fault of great performers, to aim at anonisbicrg 
the audience by the power of their ex^ctrttonj 
satlser than to (rfease by siirrpticity* The whote 
scale of notes is tortured and rambled aboat^ 
with sodden starts^ high squeaks, long dying, 
shaketv and sudden falls, and all this to ^lew 
their powers, without either taste or comfpositton. 
By this meane they often get out of tane, loM 
sight of the subject, embarrass themselves, and 
distress the audience* H«l the lady kept to the 



sia^ito meMfff with % few chaste graces^ 8h# 
would have pecfbnoed weU, ior she has a fine 
voice» with gr^at tompass and coaimand. Her 
5e€oad soog, " For sure a pair was never seeot'' 
was well sxkof^ by keeping limply to the%ttae.<~ 
The lady who played Dooaa Louisa (Mrs 
lUmUe, I think, was, her name) was csstfemely 
pleasing in her part* She acted with elegance^ 
simplicily, and ease* Her voice is swecft and 
melodiousj though not powerfttl ; and she sang 
wi^h taster-r^pon the whole, I was very loler« 
ably amused, and shall attend the theatre every 
evening I calk during my stay in towa. 

I cannot conclude witbput observing how 
much matters are changed since I was a young 
fellow* and used to attend theatrical representa- 
tioi^ A parcel of beardless, witless boys, from 
what I saw last night, seem- to assume to them- 
selves the privilege of being dictators of public 
taste. They applauded by loud clapping of 
hands, where they ought to have been silent • 
and the gaUeriea, always ready to join in aa isp« 
roai, followed the exampie^ while the emupmiy 
in the pit and boxes starad with astoniahment 
and j^ty. Young people at thesr aige, m my 
lime^ were modesl and dtffidenlif—The tnipa- 
dence of some of the sokooi-boys, wilb tbeir 
lank hair over their shouMersyto me was mar- 
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vellous indeed I — Several of them, with great el^ 
froiitery, put on the broad cock of their hats be- 
fore, and boldly inarched up to the ride boxes^ 
where the poor wretched creatures, the girls of 
the town (as I was told) were sitting, with a 
mother bawd at their head, like the mistress of 
a boarding*8chool ; the young misses below 
looking up to the young masters, their dancing- 
school companions, and giggling at the frolic. 

Had one of my sons done so, I would have 
whipped him severdy, or sent him to the sea as 
a never-do-welL 

As my friends in the country read your papery 
your inserting this will save me a good deal of 
writing. 

I am, &c. 

John PBPPBECOBKr 



[It is difficult to account for the versatility of 
manners and fashions in a country. — ^The 
weekly dancing assemblies, for many years, 
werie the most fashionable and crowded re* 
sorts of elegant and polite company.— -They 
suddenly became deserted ; which gave occa- 
sion to the following paper.} 
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FOft THE 

EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT. 

Sir, 
Thb rapid decline of dancing in this country^ 
and particularly in the capital, seems a matter of 
such serioas moment to all admirers of the fair seXf 
that I hope a few observations on the subject, to^ 
gether with a hint tending to a means of reviving a 
spirit for this elegant art, will prove neither wholly 
useless nor impertinent. The fact will hardly be 
disputed : It is too well known, that not above 
three or four assemblies have been attended this 
winter; and of private balls we can, alas I enu- 
merate only two. All hopes are now over. The 
week of preaching, which generally terminates 
the amusements of this place, is past, and we 
must now look upon the season as irretrievably 
closed. Not a marriage, hardly a flirtation haa 
adorned it; bosoms of snow have heaved, and 
brightest eyes have rolled unheeded.-^Never in- 
deed have the ladies been more cruelly mortified. 
80 negligent were the men, that one evening the 
ladies were driven to the sad resource of footing 
it with one another. Persons of a saturnine dis- 
position found ample food for their spleen on this 
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occasion ; it appeared in their eyes a heinons of*- 
fence, a violation of propriety, and an outrage 
against decency. It is notorious that the men 
have for several years been perversely obstinate 
in refusing to dance ; even the limbs of the law 
decline the cause, and we no longer hear of 
an Advocate's ball. It is evident, unless some 
steps are speedily taken, the art itself must be 
lost among us. The minuet with its beautiful 
movement, the cheerful country-dance, the joy- 
ous jigg) the riotous reel, the boisterous bump- 
kin, the sprightly strathspey, and the courtly 
cotillion, will soon fall into everlasting oblivion. 
We seem scarcely sensible of what we are about 
to lose: In few situations does a fine woman 
appear to more advantage than when dancing. 
The whole person thrown into the most elegant 
and engaging attitudes is surely a most alluring 
spectacle; add to this, the complexion glowing 
with exercise, and the countenance enlivened 
with smiles and cheerfulness. This matter bears 
peculiarly hard upon my fair countrywomen, as 
they are hereby prevented from displaying at- 
tractions which nature has lavishly bestowed up- 
on them. Perhaps in the fine texture of skin, 
and the brightness of bloom, the English ladies 
may equal ours ; but I aver, that in neatness of 
ancle, and prettiness of foot, the Scots women 
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reign unrivalled. Sensible of these charms, what- 
ever taste could invent, or art execute, has been 
employed in the decoration of the shoe. It has 
been stretched in the tambour, and has glittered 
with spangles and embroidery ; every combina^ 
tion of colours has been used that could please or 
allure the eye; but all in vain; the men have 
continued motionless, and one would have imi^ 
gined that an hereditary gout, or an universal 
sprained ancle had overspread the land. Long 
has it been the object of my thoughts to restore 
things to their ancient footing, and to bring the 
light fantastic toe once more into fashion, I have 
at last, after much reflection, hitnipon an expe- 
dient which wears a flattering appearance of 
success. Desperate diseases, as some persons 
profound in speculation have remarked, require 
desperate cures. My cure is indeed a desperate 
one. My fair tender-hearted readers will, I fear, 
shudder with horror at the thoughts of it ; in one 
word, I mean to effectuate my designs by, poi- 
son. The Tarantula is a spider with eight legs» 
found in certain districts of Italy, whose bite has 
generally been reckoned mortal, unless proper 
assistance is procured. The only efficacious re- 
medies yet found out are music and dancing. At 
certain notes the patient finds himself seized 
with an irresistible desire of skipping, leaping. 
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and tumbling about with M his might; thli( 
brings on a profuse perspirationi highly tideftil 
in throwing off the virulence of thi! poison: 
However, it has been found impossible to expel 
it altogether, and a person once bit must be ob- 
liged to dance at intervals to the end of his days. 
My scheme is, I fancy, by this time pretty pal- 
pable: Let a dumber of public^spirited ladies 
join in a subscription, for the importation of live 
Tarantulas into Scotland next summer.* Our 
widtirr has been rigorously cold; our ensuing 
rammer will, I hope, be proportionably hot, in 
which ciuse the bite of the Tarantula will have its 
usual effects, tlie poison will beglti to work by 
winter, and I do not despair of seeing a couple 
(9f assemblies and three or four balls tyery week 
during the season : These meetings have always 
b^en reckoned as the great mart for marris^e ; 
there, beamy appears in all its graces and per- 
fectionii I many a partner for a night has turned 
out a partner for life. Happy, most happy shall 
I consider myself, if my endeavours cotiduce to 
restore these receptacles of useful amusement to 

. * One would imagine that the importatioo of the T«rAatBlas 
hadactually taken place. For thoufl^the Assembly Rooms 
are deserted (except on the Master of Ceremonies night,) yet 
private balls, tavern dances, and oyster-cellar ^onbols, have 
neter been mote frequent, or kept up to later hbtirs. 
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their former spleodopr. Some people, I know» 
will 3neer at tbis project, and affirm with a silly 
play upon words, that the wM^ is a bite ; but 
I scorn their malice, I am serious, and as loog 
as I wield a pen, or wag a foot* I deyote myself 
to the fair.-r-I remain. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Pgraa Paspt. 



TO THE PRINTER 

or TH^ 

EDINQUR6H EVENING COURANT. 

X liAYE a wife. Sir, who has contracted a habil 
much more pernicious to me than the habit of 
swearing, which you took notice of in your last 
paper ; I mean the habit of reading and writingf 
lyet me tell you. Sir, frankly, that for all mjT 
aversion to snuff and tobacco, I had rather see 
her with a pipe and box than a book. Froo^ 
morning to night she sits poring over som^ booji: 
or other, which may be very entertaining for 
aught I know, as I make it a rule to look into 
none of them* But of what nse is all this ^ u^ef 
If I 9e\ her down to mend my stoqking9t she is 
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reading Locke upon the Human Understand- 
ing ; and if I wish to have dinner an hour sooner 
than usual^ she will not stir a step if she gets into 
the middle of a play of Shakespeare. The house 
is as dirty as a poet^s garret (under favour Sir), 
and my children are worse clad than parish 
bastards. Tommy's breeches have hung about 
his heels all this week, owing to the Revolution 
in the Low Countries ; and Johnson's Lives 
have nearly starved my youngest daughter at 
breast. But what is more extraordinary, she 
0eems to read to no purpose, and with no 
method; for my friend Hildebrand Huggins, 
iwho understands such things, tells me that she 
reads every kind of books, on any subject what* 
ever; breakfasts on Tillotson, dines on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, drinks -tea with Roderick 
Random, and goes to bed with Humphry Clin- 
ker. She has long had a practice of reading in 
bed, and while I am sleeping by her side, and 
dreaming of the pleasures of a gold chain, she is 
m close contest with some hero or other of 
romance ! As this is the case, you cannot sup- 
pose she had any very violent attachment to 
me ; and although her aflPections are no longer 
mine, it is very hard that I can have no satis- 
faction. I cannot challenge Pope's Homer for 
sedyction^ nor state damages against Tom Jones; 
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and yet if a maa deprive me of [my wife's affec- 
tions, what is it to me whether he be dead or 
alive ? Pray, Sir, say a few good things on this 
subject ; for as my wife reads yonr paper, who 
knows but your advice may have a good effect, 
and work well for« 

S1B9 
Your's to command, 

Gamaliel Picklp. 



LINES 



WriUen hy an Cfficer (on his being ordered en Jbreign 
gerrieej to a LaAf 'whou name wn WhitznOi 

SuBB Whiting is no fiutiog dish^ 

Let priests say whatth^ darei 
Fd rather eat my little fish. 

Than all their Christmas fare. 

So plomp, so white, so dean, so free 

Frmn all that leads to strife; 
Ibppy the man, whose lot shall be 

To swim With thee through life. 

Bat Venusi Goddess of the flood. 

Does all my hopes deny $ 
And surly Mars cries— ^< D— n your blood| 

YouVe other fish to fry T 
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TO THE PRINTER 



OFTHB 



EDINBUEGH EVENING COURANT. 

December 31, 179S. 
Well, Sir, is the political atmosphere likely 
to clear ! — I am a plain, quiet man, retired from 
politics, but I find much amusement in reading 
the ioewspapers and pamphlets oo both sides of 
the questioQ at present ; and yet, after all, I see 
nothing to make a question about. — An immense 
burst of loyalty has brofcen' ont from OM end of 
the island to the other, and I wished to gather 
the sentiments of the public from what has been 
written. — ^Accordingly, the other evening, by 
way of amiisemeot^ I sat dpwn to abridge the 
Resolutions and DeclaratioQs of tl^ different so- 
cieties. — ^The i^itade of the style to the different 
professions was Averting enough. — It is at your 
service; and may save many of your readers 
much inquiry. — I am^ &c, 

CliripNnv4}tjun. 
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U(, The Pbysiciws were niach at a I089 to 
^count for the public deliriuai. It seemed tQ 
them that soiqe quacks had beea bribed to give 
poison in placf of medicine. They were happy 
bowerer to observei that the paroxysms were 
less violent* which indicated symptoms of apt 
proaching oonvaleiscence*<^The remote and 
proximate causes they would take time to con^ 
sider* Without fee or reward they dectored» 
that blisters for the head, and strait-^waistooatSi 
were very necessary precantiopB in «I1 cases of 
frenisy. 

$d. The Surgeons rejoiced at having felt the 
pulse of the pvblic, and thet every heaift beat 
firmly with loyalty to the King and the consti^ 
tution* It had often been probed, and it exhibits 
edy in their opinion, the soundest stamina of any 
constitution they had met with in the course of 
their practice. Antiphlogistic diet they recom- 
mended in all cases of plethora^ and it was evi* 
dent the people were too high fed. 

3d^ The Cbemi/its were petrified at the present 
effervescence. The ebullition that had taken 
place clearly demonstrated the existence of some 
lurking, corrosive acid 3— but they hoped that 
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by the application of a mild fixed alkali the mix* 
tare would be fully neutralixed^ without haying 
recourse to supersaturation* 

4/A, The Tanners declared, that it appeared to 
them that some people were hide^bound on the 
present occasion ; but for their part they would 
allow no association (not even of the cow-feed- 
ers *) to stroke them against the hair. It was 
true that some people were disposed to bark at 
fAlse alarms, but they would curry favour with 
no such pickles. 

6tk, The Painters could not draw in too lively 
colours the blessings they enjoyed as men and 
citiaens. They viewed with abhorrence the out- 
lines of a* system which would deface the fiurest 
picture of liberty which mankind had ever fram- 
ed. The prominent features of the constitution 
should be made to stand forth from the canvas on 
the present occasion, for the reformers were but 
daubers, from the indistinct sketches they had 
exhibited. 

6M, The Musicians were against ill-timed jar* 
ring, and wished for nothing so much as har- 
mony in the country. They would heartily join 
with their fellow citizens, in ** De'il tak the 

s The cow-feeders bad publiihed violent reaolQtioiu for s 
reform in goyeniment. 
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^ wars/' and hoped that the '< Ruffians Rant" 
would never be made the popular music of Scot* 
land. They said the French set of *' De'il stick 
the Minister/' was perfect discord, and unsuit- 
able to the Scots melody. The French organ iii 
their opinion was altogether out of tune. 

7M, The Brewers deprecated the designs of 
those wicked persons who wiere so busily fer- 
menting disturbances, masking mischief, and in- 
fusing groundless fears into the public mind. 
They hoped in the spirit of benevolence and 
humanity, that these persons would never drink 
the bitter dregs of the cup of their own brewifig. 

8M, The Gardeners were nettled at the exotic 
notions that had sprung up in some people's 
minds. A few sprigs of disloyalty had shot out^ 
but they were not for this climate. The Fleur 
de lis^ the indigenous plant of France, had been 
blasted by severe storms, and they advised the 
cultivators of the new weeds to try the climate of 
Botany Bay. These planters might live to rue 
their sage reform by delving in new ground in 
this country. They considered our present con- 
stitution as a Noli me tangere. The new im- 
provers had mistaken the poisonous foxglove for 
penny-royal, and celery, which it was well 
known they were in search of. 

9th, The Shoemakers were ready to pledge 
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their ami far ihfi support of the conatitutiop, and 
they were resolv^ to stick to th«) h^i, 

lOih, The St0yiQs^kers were resolved to sup- 
port the shoulders of the constitution. It was 
their duty, and they w^^iild stick to it like bone 
to the backf They were ^shamed that any qf 
their fraternity had endeavoured to dress Britftn* 
nia in loose boddice, which any kitchen wench 
could make as well as the moat ^kilful artist* 
The boddice were little better than a wrapper ; 
Itnd it was well known, that the prominent parts 
of the constitution always sunk under such feeble 
supports, and flimsy texture. 

l]iht The Weavers were astonished at the 
warped disposition of some people's minds* It 
seemed to them that certaii^ folks bad a clue in 
iheir bottom ) but for their parts, they would 
have nothing to do with raveled he^ps, por bal^ 
ter the friends of the cpusUtution with the rotten 
thrum arguments of Tom Paine the staymaker. 
They wished to avoid all knotty work, and 
hoped the loom of government would continue 
to go smooth and easy, as it had done for an 
hundred years. 

13//i, The Bakers were against raising aflame 
in the country* They thanked Qod, that there 
was bread to eat in the Laod of C^kes, which 
was more than th^ French could bpast of by 



their tiew reform, and which ^Veiy persoti wdald 
allow had been but a slicked batch lit best. 
Some rapacious people coveted governtrtent 
loaves, when they bad good bread of their oWti. 

ISth^ The Shipmasters had not a doubt but 
that any attempt to wreck the constitution would 
prove a rope of sand ; that beacons enough had 
been erected to keep people from shoals, and 
they were determined to steer by the constitu- 
tional lights. The wooden walls of Britain they 
hoped would protect her against foreign foes, 
and they trusted, through the Providence up 
aloft, they ever should Wave the flag of victory, 
if there were no mutiny on board. 

14M, The fishermen were of opinion that many 
of our present politicians were no better than 
cods headls. They had great mouths and etnpty 
stomachs, and having nothing to swallow, they 
were glad to put up with sprats. They con* 
sidered the constitution as the strong defensive 
net of their liberties against the rude attabks of 
bottle- noses, and other Vermin. That if a small 
mesh in the net h^d slipped a knot, it was easily 
repaired. 

15/A, The Printers received daily proofs of the 
excelleQce of the constitution. Au impremoa 
had been made on their minds that it Was wpe- 
rior to the arbitrary measures (after the trial of a 
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republic), in the last century, for not one of their 
number had yet losThis ears on the pillory. 

The matter seemed to be now made up, and 
they sincerely wished that those who had broken 
the tranquillity of the country might be carried 
by the devils to hell. ♦ 

]6M, The Grocers admired the mild spirit of 
our laws, and hoped that we should long enjoy 
the sweets of our constitution, unadulterated by 
the vinegar of party politics. 

1 7M, The Paper-makers would never stand to 
see the constitution torn to rags. It was an old 
shift of some people to pick holes, and use 
thread-bare arguments, but they wer^ deter- 
mined to stick to the post, and have no wire- 
wove reforms. Pro patria was their motto. 

18 /A, The Booksellers declared themselves 
enemies to piracy.' They saw no need of a 
French translation when the original English 
was complete. Imperfections there were in the 
best works, but these could be easily supplied, 
as provision was always made for such accidents. 
Many a good work had been spoiled cum notis 

* When tiie types are set, and adjttsted in the frame, it la 
aaid the matter is made up. The younger appoentices are 
called devili^ and the broken types are thrown into a box^ 
which is called keU. 
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variorum^ and commentators often made the 
text obscure. 

I9M, The Glaziers saw clearly through the 
designs of the enemies of government, and 
were against all innovators. They preferred 
the ancient crown-glass to the dim and deceitful 
light of the modem Pane. 

90/A, The Solicitors were, resolved to pursue 
every legal measure to support the constitution 
as by law established. And they protested 
against the tricks of all designing men, who en- 
rich themselves at other people's expence. They 
concluded with sincere prayers for quietness and 
submission to the law, 

21«/, The Blacksmiths were against unhinging 
the constitution. Much public business was now 
on the anvil, and it was not a time to blow the bel- 
lows of sedition. Cooling measures they thought 
best, but some people were hissing hot, to make 
a splatter to hurt themselves. 

22</, The Masons admired the solid construe* 
tion of our constitution. The foundation-stone was 
laid in the year 1688, and the building had stood 
many a storm. If some cement had loosened, 
that was no reason for idle fellows out €ff employ 
calling out for pulling down a building,, which 
they had neither heads nor hands to raise. They 
were but cowam at best. 



93d^ The Wrights And joinera were of opinira, 
that when our forefathers formed the British con«* 
Ktitution they had hit the ri^ht nail on the head, 
and they were against splinter idg it now by re^ 
forms. It was a role of theirs never to poll a 
piece of work asonder which wd$ well cemented 
and dove*tailed already. Where was the new 
plan to work by? They had seen none; and 
fools should not meddle with edge-tools. 

S4M, The Candlemakers admired the marrow 
of oor c<Mistitution, and were astonished, that in 
this enlightened age persons should take the 
Pain to plunge us into tnidnight darkness. Po« 
liticians might dip as deep as they pleased into 
the constitotion, hot their labours, from such a 
solid mass, would but raise a spark like a spunk, 
and would die like the snuff of a farthing 
candle. 

95th, The Lamp^Iigfaters said» that in these 
dark days the question was not, now, which 
should be in or which should be out ; but some 
people, without a spark of common-sense, wanted 
lo extinguish a constitution which had long 
shone with meridian brightness ; but they were 
unskilfttl trimmers, as would one day be seen ; 
and that nothing, they hoped, was to b6 feared 
from such feeble glimmerings of discontent. 

26M, The Goldsmiths tlioufirht that those who 
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bore the sterling stamp af the pure and nnalloy* 
ed love of their ^ county were bound to exert 
themselves to give due weight to the executive 
power. They were decidedly of opinion, thai 
those who falsely assumed the name of the 
Friends of the People could not stand the test^ 
but were a counterfeit and base bell-metal, which 
it was intolerable to think should ever pass cur* 
rent in these kingdoms. They trusted, that no 
bold innovators, under the specious pretence of 
refining the constitution, would be permitted to 
lower it down to the destestable standard of 
equality. 

27M» The Saddlers, spurred on by seal for 
the constitution, were determined to put the sad* 
die on the right horse, and that, in their opinion, 
was the white horse. 

28t/i, The Bonnet-makers were against all in* 
novations, for they thought some folks had a bee 
in their bonnets. Their wish was — ^That the 
Heir- Apparent might fill his father's bonnet. 

99ihj The Butchers would not be forestalled 
in their expressions of loyalty. The constitu- 
tion was sound at the heart, and they would not 
see it disjointed or cut up in an unwarrantable 
manner, nor would they have French politics 
crammed down their throats. It was base to at* 

tempt to knock down the best constitution that 

z 
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ever was reared, or at present to hamstring the 
operations of government. 

They hoped the French butchers, who held 
daggers for their fellow-creatures, would never 
be permitted to penetrate into the entrails of this 
country; but if they did, they would perhaps 
find it difficult to save their bacon. 



[The following resolutions, which appeared in 
the name of a very respectable body of citi- 
zens, the merchants of Leith, received much 
approbation in different parts of the country. 
They express, with singular felicity, the at- 
tachment of dutiful subjects to the British 
constitution, the rational grounds upon which 
that attachment is founded, and the folly of 
expecting, in political establishments, a degree 
of perfection, incompatible with the character 
the institutions, and the inventions of man. 
They contain a happy mixture of virtuous 
sentiment and sound argument, in language 
which unites elegance with perspicuity and 
precision. They form the political creed of 
a good British subject, and at the same tine 
assign incontrovertible reasons for this belief.] 
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LEITH RESOLUTIONS. 

• 

Auemhbf Rooms, Leith, Dec. 1th 179S. 
In consequence of the present political agita^ 
lion which is attempted to be raised in some 
parts of this country^ the Incorporation of Mer« 
chants in Leith» friends to the civil and religious 
constitution of Britain, met this d?y to consider 
the foundation and object of the present discon* 
tents. After maturely considering the subject, 
they unanimously came to the following reso* 
Intions : 

IW, That the civil and religious constitution 
of Great Britain is the happiest that the course 
of human aflSiirs ever produced among men. 

Scf, That this constitution, which has been the 
result of the wisdom and experience of ages; 
and is the subject of admiration among surround- 
ing nations, should not be rashly innovated. 

3d^ That by our present happy constitution, 
the life, liberty, and property of every indi- 
vidual is guarded by just and equal laws. That 
no man, however great, is above their control,—- 
and none so low, that they will not protect ; 
therefore, , that no person can be aggrieved^ or 
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personally feel injury, without the means of 
redress. 

4M, That every man of virtue, talents, and 
industry, has it in his power to rise in society, 
under our present mild, and happy government, 
in proportion as he exerts his abilities ; and that 
there is none to make him afraid, or to oppress 
him with impunity. 

5lA, That in human nature, constituted as it 
is, no political government can give nniversal 
satisfaction ; for evil and designing men will al- 
ways exist, and often, from selfish motives, raise 
complaints of supposed or aggravated griev- 
ances, which if those men had the rule they 
would not amend. 

6M, That if any body of men feel grievances, 
they ought to apply in a constitutional manner 
to Parliament to have them redressed ; and we 
are confident the wisdom of the legislative body 
will give the proper relief. 

7M, That the people ought to be cautions 
not to be misled by designing, disappointed, or 
discontented men, whose purity of intention is 
suspicious, and whose schemes may lead to dan« 
gerous errors. 

8M, That every measure conducive to the 
honour, the dignity, and prosperity of the Bri- 
tish nation, deserves the approbation and the 
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support of every well-disposed citizen ; but that 
every member of the state should be jealous of 
innovation, — cautious of being misled by party, 
or beguiled by theoretical and impracticable 
phantoms of government, which might termi- 
nate in ruin to himself^ and destruction to his 
country. 

9M5 That as good citizens, we will, to the 
utanost of. our power, oppose whatever may 
have a tendency to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and prosperity which we now enjoy ; blessings 
too valuable to be wantonly sported with. 



A Trandaiion of iheJbUaaoing Latin Lines on the Cafye 
of the Rose, was requested by a La^» 

SiTHT fratres quini, sub eadem tempore nati» 
Duo sunt barbati, duo sine barba creati : 

UnuB est ex qulnque 

Non est barbatus utrinque. 

TBANSLATION, EZTEMPOBE. 

Five brothers at one time were bom, 
Two bearded were, and two were shorn. 
But sure in aD this share of beards 
The fifth had badly play'd his cards; 
A half was aO that to him fell. 
But why, or wherefinre, nooo could teiL 
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THB WANT OF 

PERSONAL BEAUTY 

A FBBQUENt CAUSE OF VIRTUE AND HAPPINBSi. 

It has been justly said, that no one ever de* 
spised beauty who possessed it. It is, indeed, 
a noble privilege to be able to give pleasure, 
wherever one goes, merely by one's presence^ 
and without the trouble of exertion. The respect 
which is paid to beauty, and the recommenda^ 
tion it gives to all our good qualities, are cir- 
cumstances sufficiently advantageous to render 
the person, who has been blest with it, sincerely 
grateful. ^ 

But the majority of mankind, if they are not 
deformed, are yet not beautiful. And this is a 
wise and benevolent dispensation of Providence; 
for, notwithstanding the pretensions of beauty^ 
I am convinced, that the want of it is attended 
with great benefit to society. Man is naturally 
desirous of rendering himself, in sbme respect, 
valuable and amiable; and, if he has nothing 
external to recomn^eqd him, will endeavour to 
compensate his. defect by the acquisition of in- 
ternal excellence. But that the virtues of the 
heart, and the abilities of the understanding, con- 
tribute much more to public benefit than any 
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corporeal accomplishmeDt, is a truth which needs 
BO illnstration. 

It is indeed a well-known fact^ that the best 
poets, philosophers^ writers, and artists» have 
been of the number of those who were, in some 
measure, prevented in their youth from indulg- 
ing idleness and profligacy, either by some con- 
stitutional infirmity, or by the want of those per* 
sonal graces, which are the greatest allurements 
to a life of dissipation. Among a thousand in- 
stances, in confirmation of this truth, I will se- 
lect that of Pope ; to the deformity and imbe- 
cility of whose body we may attribute his early 
and constant application to poetry. Where there 
are powerful solicitations to the pleasures of sense, 
very little attention will be paid to the pure de- 
lights of the mind. 

But it is more particularly my design to point 
out some advantages attending the want of beauty 
in women: a want which will always be con- 
sidered by them as a misfortuue. But all mis- 
fortunes admit * of consolation; and many of 
them, under a judicious conduct, may be meta- 
morphosed into blessings. But while I consider 
the advantages attending the want of personal 
charms, I must not be understood to undervalue 
beauty. If we admire the lifeless works of art, 
much more should we be delighted with the liv- 
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ing feature, in which are united symmetry and 
expression. It is Nature's command that we 
should be charmed with her productions, both 
animate and inanimate ; and our hearts are most 
willingly obedient when she bids us admire beau- 
ty in our own species. Taste, fancy, and affec- 
tion, are then all at once most powerfully assaults 
ed, and it would be as unnatural as it is vain to 
resist, by refusing our admiration. 

But after our admiration is over, we shall find, 
when we exercise our reflection and judgment, 
what experience has indeed often proved, that 
plain women are the most valuable. It may ap- 
pear paradoxical, but I will assect it to be true, 
that plain women are usually found, as the com- 
panions of life, the most agreeable. They are, 
indeed for the most part, I do not say always, the 
best daughters, the best wives, the best mothers ; 
most important relations, and most honourable 
to those who support them with propriety. They 
who aim not at such characters, but live only 
to display a pretty face, can scarcely rank high- 
er than a painted doll, or a blockhead, placed 
with a cap on it, in a milliner's window. 

There is something of an irritability in the 
constitution of women whose minds are uncuU 
tivated, which, when increased by opposition, 
and confirmed by habit, usually produces a ter- 
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fiiagatitt a lAirew^ or a virago ; characters whicbt 
from the torment they occasion^ may be said 
greatly to participate of an infernal nature. Nor- 
thing but reading* reflection, and indeed what 
is called aliberal education, can in general smooth 
this natural asperity. A woman who> by attend- 
ing to her face, is led to neglect the mind, and 
who, besides, has been flattered in her youth 
by the admirers of her beauty, seldom fails, in 
the more advanced periods of her life, to vent 
the virulence of her temper, now soured and 
blackened by neglect, on all who have the mis- 
fortune to approach her. Her husband, if she 
has peradveniure entangled' some miserable 
wight, undergoes such torment as might just- 
ly rescue him from purgatory, by the plea of 
already having sufiered it. 

But folly and ignorance are almost as preg- 
nant with domestic misery as a bad temper. And 
how shall she avoid folly and ignorance, with all 
their train of whims, fickleness, fears, false deli- 
cacies, vanity, pride, affectation, envy, peevish- 
ness, fretfulness, childishness and weakness of 
nerves, who has spent all the days when she was 
young, and all the days she thought herself 
young, at her toilette, and under the hands of 
the friseur? She found herself admired where- 
ever she went, without saying or doing any thing 
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admirable. She has therefore saved herself the 
trouble of forming a taste for reading, or a habit 
of thinking. But beauty is a rose which soon 
withers. She loses the power of pleasing others ; 
andj alas ! possesses none to please herself, which 
can supply the place of flattery and pretended 
adoration. As her life began and continued in 
folly^ so it ends in misery. If she married, she 
was useless at least, and probably tormenting to 
her husband. If she continued unmarried, she 
possessed few qualities to render her acquaintance 
solicited, and none that could afford her a ration- 
al amusement in solitude. 

It may indeed happen, that a beautiful wo- 
man may be educated with uncommon vigilance, 
that she may possess a remarkably good under- 
standing, and as good a disposition. In this 
case, her beauty will be doubly valuable, not 
only from its real excellence when combined 
with a cultivated understanding, but from the 
difficulty of attending to the graces of the mind 
amidst the cares of the person, and the flattery 
of foolish admirers. It is certainly possible, that 
a beautiful woman may be as accomplished as a 
plain woman, and I know that, in this age, there 
are many instances of it ; but I am speaking of 
probabilities, and I think it much more probable, 
that plain women will be, in general, better 
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furnished with those two necessary ingredients 
to domestic happiness, a corrected temper^ and 
a cultivated understanding. 

Let us suppose a case, for the sake of exem- 
plifying the subject, and let it be something like 
the following : A young lady, whose person is 
plain, cannot help observing how much she is 
neglected at public assemblies, and what univer- 
sal attention is paid to beauty. She will natural- 
ly feel a desire to partake of the respect. She 
revolves in her mind the most likely methods of 
accomplishing her purpose. As to her features 
and shape, it is in vain to think of altering them. 
She must draw her resources from her mind and 
her temper. She will study to collect ideas, in 
brder to render her conversation agreeable. She 
will therefore read, and observe, and reflect, and 
remember. Her eager desire to gain esteem 
will stimulate her industry, and give steadiness 
to' her application. With these she cannot fail 
to succeed. Her mind will be stored with know- 
ledge, which will produce itself in conversation 
with all the graces of ease and elegance. The 
improvement of her mind will have a natural 
effect in the improvement of her temper ; for 
every, part of polite learning tends to soften and 
harmonize the disposition. But she will also pay 
particular attention to the regulation of hei: 
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temper ; for she will justly argue* that envy aad 
ill-nature will add distortion and ugliness to a 
set of features originally not worse than plain or 
indifferent. She will study to compensate her 
defects, not only by rendering herself intelligent 
and good tempered, but useful. She will there- 
fore study the practical parts of domestic econo- 
my ; those parts of humble but valuable know- 
ledge, with which a fine lady, with a fine face» 
would scorn to meddle, lest she should be defiled. 
Thus sensible, good tempered, and useful, her 
company would be sought by men of sense and 
character ; and, if any one of them should be 
disposed to marry, I have little doubt but that 
she would be bis choice, in preference to a mere 
beauty, who has scarcely one excellent or use- 
ful quality to render her a good wife, mother, 
and mistress of a family. 

Suppose our plain lady married. Her grati- 
tude will be powerfully excited in return for the 
preference given to her amidst so many others 
who are talked of, and toasted, and admired. 
All her attention will be bestowed in making the 
man happy, who has made her happy in so fial* 
tering a manner. Her understanding has been 
enlightened, and her temper sweetened by her 
own exertions. She will therefore be an enter- 
taining> as well as tender and affectionate com* 
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panioD. She has been accustomed to solid 
pleasures, for her plain person secluded her from 
Tanitj. She therefore seeks and finds comfort 
at home. She is not always wishing to frequent 
the places of public amusement, but thinks the 
day happily closed, if she can look back and 
find no domestic duty omitted. 

Suppose her a mother. As she has furnished 
herself with ideas, she will be able to impart thera 
to her children. She will teach them to enter- 
tain a proper knowledge of the world, and not 
lead them, by her example, to admire only its 
vanities. She will be able to educate her daugh- 
ters completely, and to initiate and improve her 
sons. In the mean time, the fine lady, who has 
been taught to iddlize her own face, and to doat 
on vanity, will neither be able nor willing to 
interest herself in such disagreeable matters as 
the care of her noisy children, whom she almost 
detests, since they make her look old as they 
grow up, and are an impediment to her extrava* 
gance and dissipation. At the age of thirty or 
forty, which of the two is the more amiable ? 
Who now takes notice of the plain lady's face^ 
or the handsome lady's beauty ? The plain lady^ 
in all probability, is esteemed, and the hand- 
some lady pitied or despised. But this is not 
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all ; for the ooe is happy and uselid, the olber 
bortbeDBome and miserable. 

Juvenal, in his celebrated satire on the vanity 
of human wishes, laments that the accomplbb* 
ment of our wishes would often be the canse of 
our destruction, and that such are our prayers^ 
that, if heaven were always propitious, it would 
often be unkind. Who wishes not beauty in his 
children ? Yet beauty has been the bane of my* 
riads, whom deformity might have saved from 
ruin, and rendered useful, happy, and respect- 
able. 

. I have thus attempted, in this paper, to con- 
sole that very worthy part of the sex who have 
not to boast the finest tincture of a skin, nor the 
most perfect symmetry of shape and features^ 
and who are often not only neglected, but eveii 
ridiculed by the unfeeling man of pleasure. It 
is surely a comfortable reflection, that, thougt^ 
nature has treated their persons rather rudely » 
her apparent malignity may be turned to a 
benefit ; and that a very plain system of features 
may really be the cause of rendering them more 
engaging, and more permanently happy, as weii 
as better able to communicate happiness, thaa 
the most celebrated toast, whose mind is unem-^ 
bellisbed. . She indeed may shine a little whil^ 
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in the CMfaionable sphere, while she exhibits the 
transitory gloss of novelty, but soon drops her 
honours, like the gaudy tulip, and is no more 
remembered. 



SOME HINTS ON EDUCATION- 

A SBLFiSH indifference to whatever does not im«^ 
mediately concern our own ease, pleasure, or in- 
terest, is perhaps too much the characteristic of 
present manners. F^w feel the generous glow 
of yirtijie that takes interest in the concerns of 
another, and is willing to be active for the good 
of society. If is thus that manners steal silently, 
on to corruption, till custom gives sanction to the 
wildest extravagance, and the multitude of the 
profligate gives countenance to the most pernio 
cious vices. If we look into the world, we shall 
find this at present strongly exemplified, when 
many pursue without a blush what formerly 
would have been reckoned a crime. 

There is no axiom more clear, than that a peo^ 
pie are happy in proportion as they are virtu- 
ous ; and it will be allowed that. the virtue of the 
individual, greatly depends on the first principle* 
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and habits of youth« To have the stream pure^ 
care must be had that the fountain is not polluted. 
The rising generation will soon occupy the pla« 
ces of their predecessors, and constitute society. 
If they bring vice, ignorance, aod corruption to 
fill the important stations of life, society must of 
course be contaminated, and will hasten to ruin. 
Those who have not experienced a strict and vir- 
tuous education, will scarcely attend, or rather 
are incapable of giving it to those who are to fol- 
low. And thus when private virtue sinks, pub- 
lic virtue must also fall. The great and manly 
lines of duty are obliterated. A regard to the 
rights of others is neglected or despised, and sel- 
fishness and false pleasure become the governing 
principles, which have always been the sure in- 
dications of a falling nation. 

The only means, perhaps, of restoring a peo- 
ple to virtue, who are already far advanced in 
corruption and luxury, is by a strict attention, 
from an early period, to the education of youth ; 
and this ought to be an object of attention in a 
wise legislature, as well as it is the private du^ 
of a parent. Partial reforms in a people in the 
state of false refinement and corruption, are nu- 
gatory and chimerical, unless they are made to 
originate in the virtue and manners of the indi- 
viduals. It is perhaps the fault of the present 
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iimes, tbM loo little raRmtnt is pot on the lAndi- 
QatioBs of youth ; that they are too early intro- 
duced into- company and public amusements, 
atid consequently soon comtnlenoe mere men of 
the world. A dispositcoa to licefittbttiness is 
formed, before proper prmoiples or tastes are 
established ^ and thus aii authority i» despised, 
and habits contracted which too ofteii end in 
profligacy and roin, or form characters ignorant, 
vicious^ or despicable. A yoong mab formerly 
valued himself on his acquishions in useful know- 
ledge and mental aeoowpltehmtots. it i^ • but 
too common now, that they value tbeniselveB on 
their progress in profligacy and intemperancot 
and the beau and the blackguard are too ft^uent«i 
ly found united in the samfe person. The fenn 
II gefUUtnan seeihs to be in a riipid ehanji^ of iis 
meahtng. 

That freedom from resti^aint; and earfy itkMH 
doction into life, before sense and prinoipleB mrK 
acquired, is equally hurtful to the 'female bhti^ 
racter, ds it as to the other sexl F<^faioittlbt0 
education intivodnces Miss into company ais a 
woman at^fiomteen, but raw and ignorant of ^(^y 
thing bat ooquetrj. Simplicity and innoeenoe 
of character are thought awkward ; but ease and 
famiKaritry are dt that age high breedii^. <* 
* The late Dr Gregory, in his viUuaMe little 

A a 
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treatise,. eoiitled, '' A Legacy to hia DaoghterB/' 
observes, that the behaviour of the ladies of the 
preceding age was very reserved, which had the 
effeiil of , making them more respected and at^ 
tended to than they are at present. By the pte* 
sei)t mode of female manners^ the ladies seem lo 
expect to hold their ascendancy, by bein^; always 
at public places, and conversing, with the same 
unreserved freedom that the men do with one 
another* But, says he, never allow any penKH», 
even under the sanction of friendship, to be so 
familiar as to lose a proper respect for yoa« The 
^fOptim^Qt of allowing innocent fireedoma, is both 
gropsly indelicate and dangerous, and has proved 
fatal t{> many of the seK. How the respect of 
the other 3ex. is to be preserved, must be a serious 
question, where women, weak by nature^ do not 
fortify themselves by estimable qualities. These 
qualities, too, are not only necessary before a 
young woman's state in life is determined, but 
must, in single life or in marriagei affect her k* 
spectability.and her comfort. She J& not merely 
in the condition of the other sex, w.ho find, after 
a youth spent in idleness, little to amiee old age 
from past recollections or early habits; She has. 
all the toil of forcing society to keep her in mind 
when she has ceased to add to its briUiance, with 
the disadvantage, that every imprudence which 

21 
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was forgiYen in the filscination of youth, is repaid 
by double cenMrb when that plea is gone. " ^ 

I do not mean to say that the present age has 
BiHch degenerated ftx>ai the past ; yet there are 
habits of expense, and footiBh plans of education 
pmwied, which do not correspond with the roilgh 
character of bygone times. It is well if we 
can make life happy, and embellish education 
while we keep it moral ; still we must be aware, 
that the descent from comfort to luxury, and 
thence to vice; is rapid and easy. « ' 

In the introduction to these remarks, I alluded 
to the common-place axiom, that a nation 1s' al- 
ways safe when its members connect their indi« 
vidual conduct with its geni^ral prosperity.- This 
they do when they obey the law, and tarry this 
obedience into the economy of their families and 
ordinary transactions. The same rule should 
prompt them to prepare such as are to fill their 
places for acting a proper part in the succeeding 
stage of society. Experience may shew them 
how ineffectual education often is in correcting 
the vices of nature. But one consideration is al- 
ways at hand to conquer this misgiving. If the 
best endeavours be often thwarted, what degl^ 
of profligacy may not be feared for that mind> 
which wants the means, equally with the desire» 
ef improvement Some hint remembered, may 
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findo the vici(0ushfibitspf iDBqyjrears.; Md Habere 
sin is known to be haMfpU U niiifl ^ivdy» t»eed 
the heats of passion to kindle a deuve for it 

A wis^ lostntetor^ too, will not ibink this duty 
finished when I^e has provided useful roles for U£e. 
He will be desirous thi^t his lessons should pieEce 
deeper, apd that their effects shotfid last looger« 
It is of^eii to a waat of this forethotightf that so 
many are found without any niuali^oation in life 
to QQak« death ^a relp^se or a victory. Wherever 
maxims prevail which do not first mend the hearty 
we may doid>t the permanence of theee charac- 
ters which th^y form i and wherever they do nob 
conteifipliit^ . apother w^ldi we may doubt their 
^ness to nrowpto hfl^ine«p in thia. 
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len, in 3 thick vols, 8vo. Embel- 
lished with a Portrait of the Author, 
price 3l. 5s. boards. 

TALENTS IMPROVED; or, 
the PHILANTHROPIST; by the 
author of Interesting Conversations, 
ftc. by Harriott Corp ; second edi- 
tion : 12mo. Price Ss. boards. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA ; or, the 

Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, without Point8,af1rer the Text 
ofKennicott, with the chief various 
Readings, selected from hin Coilaiion 
of Hebrew M5S from that of Dc 
Rossi, and from the ancient Ver- 
sions; accompanied with Notes, 
chiefly English, critical, philological, 
and explanatory, selected from the 
most approved ancient and modern 
English and Foreign Biblical Critict: 
by b. Boothroyd. 

It is luppused this work will be 
completed in about 80 parts, demy 
4 to, 5s. ; ro>ul ditto fine coId-preM- 
ed, 7)1. and it is intended to publish a 
part every three months, the whole 
to form two quarto volumes. Four- 
teed parti ar**, already published. 



THE WORKS of the LATE 

REV. THOMAS ROBINSON, M.A. 
Coniplete,in Svolt, 8vo,w1Ui aniform 
titles. Memoirs of the Author, Ac. 
Price 41. 4s. boards, contain in|^; 
SCR1PT0RBCHARACTBRS,THE 
CHRISTIAN SYSTEM, PROPHE. 
CI PS OF THE MESSIAH, any of 
which as above may be had separate. 

THE TRIAL of the WIT- 

N ESSES of the RESURRECTION 
of JKSUS, by Bishop Sherlock. To 
which is pre6xed, a Momoirof tW 
Life of the Author, aid an aeeonat#f 
the controveny that gave risa to the 
tract. One vol, X2nio. Priced, bdi. 
This is a neat pocket edition of a 
well-known respectable book, that 
has never before appeared in tkii 
form. 

COTTAGE SKETCHfii ; or. 

Active Retirementf by the anthor of 
An Antidote to the Miseriet of Hu- 
man Life; Talents Improved, ftc« 
2 voh, l9mo. Price 1 Off. boards. 

*• The writer of this interetling 
little work, who has already dtatin- 
guithed heraelf in this speciee of 
composition, hat hero onca more 
wcceeded in arrayinf^ importaftt to- 
stroction in an attracti ve dreai. We 
hope thai the circubtion of tiicse 
useful and amuain^ volumet will ba 
extensive, and thattheir auccesi may 
induce the aathor to persevere m 
a species of composition, whicliahe 
has cultivated witk to nraeh ability." 

ArArafic AeiMnp* 

FAMILIAR SCENES, HB- 
TOKIES AND RRFLBCHONS. 
By the Author of CoUa^ Skeldiaa, 
Antiilote to the Miscnes of Hmoaa 
Life, &c. to <Nie vol, limo. Price 
Ss. 6d, boards. 

The GENTOSof the THAIOSS, 
PALMYRA, and other Poeros,byT. 
L. Peacock ; stecond edition i in one 
vol. foolscap, price 7s. boards. 

■-* We have read thw poem with 
considerable satisfaction. It revives 
a thousand 8<;rerable recollections 
in & natural atid pleasing manner. 
The v«'rsifical4on isflijwin|j and easy, 
and occmiionally diversitiVd with a 
very harmonious effect. The few 
noies which are subjoined serve to 
show btith tbelearnin«^ and taste of 
the writer.'*— Aroff/% Ueview. 
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* BSBAYS, in a SiMiet ^Letters 
on the folio wing^ lolijectf :— On a 
iMn*i wrHiopf nieaioin of hiinself— 
fu Oa decwion of character. — 9. On 
the apfrfioation of the epitbet roman- 
tic.— 4. On fomo of the rainea bj 
ailMcli «v«n«reKeal relt|rton has been 
mdkrad hna acceptable to penont 
of cQllavaM tiiite i by JOHN FOS- 
TRR I foorlh edilion t 6to. Price 
llli««d boarda. 

** A caul of thought original and 
f ublioie» an onliiaited cummand of 
imafferTt a style yaried, Tieoroos^ 
aodoofd, are some of the leading 
features of these essays.'* ** His 
conceptions are luminous in the 
highest degree ; he places the idea 
be wishes to present in such a flood 
of Fight, that it is not merely visible 
itself, but it seems to illomine all 
ground it'* Ec/ecUe Review. 

A DICTIONARY of Pointers, 
Sculptors, Architects and BngraTers; 
containing biographical Sketches of 
the most celebrated Artists,from the 
earliest ages to the present time i to 
which is added, an Appendix, com- 
prising the substance of Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
from Vertac, forming a complete 
Rnglish Sdiool, In one neat voL 
I9roo, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

*' We congratulate the public on 
the acquisition of this useful book. ' 

BrUiih Critic. 

RECREATIONS in AGRI- 
CULTURE, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ARTS, and MISCELLANEOUS LI- 
TERATURE ; by James Anderson, 
L.L.D., F.R.S., andF.S.A.E.; and 
Member of several learned and scien- 
tific Societies. British and Foreign. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. price Sl. 12s. boards. 

A VIEW of the PRESENT 
STATE of SICILY; its rural econo. 
™y* population, and produce ; 
with an Appendix, containing ob- 
serratlons oil its general character, 
climate, commerce, resources, ftc. 
from a late Surrey of the Abbate 
Balsamo, Professor of Agricutfure 
tod Pttblfc Economy at the Kojal 
Academy, Palermo ; to which are 
tdded, with Notes throogboot the 
work, an Exam iuat ton of the Srci* 
Ufui Voloateer s^ystem, and extracts 
from Letters written in 1809 and 



1810. By Thomflfl Wright YangbaB* 
esq* 4to. Prioe ll. lis. 6d. boarda. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of VICTOR ALPIBRIi 
written by himself. Translated frooa 
the Italian, 9 vols. Bvo. Price 18a. 
boards. 

*< Perhaps the history of litera* 
ture does not present so extraordi* 
nary an initanre of the enterprixe 
which mind alone will attempt, un- 
assisted by art, and unimprovol by 
instruction.'* — Monthfy Review* 

THE SH00TER*8 GUTOE; 

containing the Natural History of 
Dogs ; of breeding Pointers and Set* 
ters, with directions for training i 
Diseases incident to Dogs, and ma- 
thodaof c«re«fte.; tho varioua Fowl- 
ing-pieoea considered, aad the beil 
pointed out* with directions for 
charging the same; of Shooting in 
general, with instruetions to atCate 
the art of Shooting iyiog; tbeOaae 
Lawa, with remarks thereon ; and 
every other information which caa 
he in any way osefol or necessary 
for the Shootiag Sportmnns to* 
gether with the best neaM to 
prevent poacbing i And oocaaioaal 
remarks on ThofDhiU'a Shootiic 
Directory s by B. Thomas, foarti 
edition. In one voL 18mo. Prifli 
6s. boards. 

** The present volume appeart to 
be pnt together with Judgment and 
industry, and contains a selection 
that will be foand both entertainiof 
and usefnL''— S^aKteg Jf «g«stee. 

\* Tbereare afew copies in 8vOt 
price lOs. 6d. bds,t and in royal Svot 
with proof plates, price IBs. boards^ 
forming a useful companion to 
Walloons Angler. 

ELEMENTS of AORICUI^ 
TURK; being an Bssay towards es* 
tablishing the Cnliifatioii of the 
Soil, and proruoting Vegetation, on 
steady principles « by John Naismitb, 
8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

SELECT REMAINS of the 
REV, J MASON, M. A. recomraeiid- 
ed by the Rev. I WalU, O.D. with 
a Preface, $;ivirig some accouiU of 
I be Author, by bis graacUoii, thf 
Rev. John MaAUU, M.A. price 4s« 
8 vo« boards. 



BOOKS PUBLKQED BY 



OBSERVATIONS on the 
CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, and 
SUPERSTITIONS of the IRISH i 
and on lome of the Causes which 
kaTe retarded the Moral and Politi- 
cal Ireprovement of Ireland. By 
Daniel bewar. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

The FATHERS, the RE- 
FORMERS, and the PUBLIC FOR. 
MULARIES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, in hannony with CAL- 
TIN, and ag^ainst the BISHOP of 
LINCOLN ; to which is ^fixed, a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Cdhter* 
bitry» on the subjed of this Contro- 
versy » b? a Layman. In 1 irol. Svo* 
price €9. bds* 

DEVOUT MEDITATIONS 
from the CHRISTIAN ORATORTs 
by the RtT. Benjamin Benael. 
Abridpfed and newly arranged, m 
four parts. With Memoirt of the 
Aathor, by the ReT. S. Pdmer, of 
Hackney. ISroo. bound* 5s.— line 
paper, 8to, bds. 8s. 

** Mr. Bennet's Christian Oratory, 
to which Mr. Palmer, in his abridg- 
ment, has given a new title, (far 
better understood than the former) 
is welt known to the religious world, 
and has contributed to the derotiens 
of the closet In numerous instances, 
for almost a century. Dr. Ood* 
dridge, white he speaks of it in high 
terms, says, 'Ml would have been 
ketier had it been iet$,'* The religious 
public is, therefore, obliged to Mr. 
Palmer for the pains he has taken in 
lessening the bulk, whi*e be has re- 
tamed the principal substance of it'* 

Thia is a very suitable companion 
to Jenks*s Derotions. 

HINTS on the FORMATION 
of GARDENS and PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, with Designs in various 
Styles of Rural EmbeHisbment ; 
comprising. Plans for laying out 
Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardens, 
and the arransenient of QIais 
Hc)uses, Hot Wain, and Stoves, in* 
tersi^rsed with Remarks on various 
subjects of Horticultural. Improve- 
ment : to which is added, a Priced 
Catalogue of Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants, adapted to Tilb 
Grounds, from one perch to a hun- 
dred acres in extent. In 1 vol. royal 
4to. with twenty d^ant Engra?- 



ingi, prioe Two Qoiuensi jdaiit or 
Throe Guineas* coloured.hnii bo«id« 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE ; n Tr«». 
tiie shewing the Natore and Benefit 
of that important Menoe, and the 
Waj to attain it; intermind witb 
various Reflections aM Obaervationa 
on Human Nature, by Joav Maiov, 
A.M. royal 18mQ. fine paper, bcaii« 
tifully printed, price 68. boards. 

THE PRACTICAL and HH- 
LOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES of 
MAKING MALT I in which the 
efficacy of the Sprinkling Sjstera is 
contrasted vrith the Hertfordshire 
method ; by ^ohn Reynoldson, Esq. 
hi one voL 8to. Price ll. Is. boards. 

The above is a moat Taluable 
work, and well worth the attention 
of every penon interested in Brew- 
ing ancl Malting. 

DESIGNS for COTTAGES* 
FARM HOUSES, LODGES, FARM- 
YARDS, &c. &c. with appionriate 
Scenery to each. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Farming Society 
of Ireland. Also, a DESCRIPTION 
of the MODE of .JIUILDING in 
PISE', as adopted in several parts of 
France for roaiiy agesi which would 
be attended with great advantage if 

I»rac(ised in thia Coootnr, partica- 
arly in Cottages and Farm-yardi* 
By William Barber. Demy 4to. six 
plates, price 10s. 6d. 

The COMPLETE WEATHER 
GUIDE « a collection of Practicai 
Observations for Prognosticating 
the Weathert drawn firom Planta, 
Aiiimab, and Inanimate Bodies, and 
also by means of Philosophical In* 
struments i tndudii^ the SncpRkan 
of Baneort's Rolbs, eiplaincdoa 
Philosophical Principles; with an 
Appendix of Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on Meteorology^ a cnrioui 
Botanical Clock, &c. te. by Joseph 
Taylor, ISmo. 6s. bds. 

The ART and MTSTBRT of 
a SHOEMAKER t or, an ESSAY 
on the PRINCIPLES and PRAC 
TICE of BOOT and SHOE M AICING. 
With illostratiTe Copper-plates, fij 
John F. Rees. In 1 vol. ISnuH 
prioe 7s. boards. 

SERMONS on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTvS by the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, of Kettering, la 1 toI. ^e. 
priea 9a. boards. 
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The C»UNTRY PASTOR; or, 
RURAL PHILANTHROPIST; a 
Poem ; by W. Holloway, fx. tlalc, 
price 5$. bdi. 

** To gratify yonth, and to amuse 
general readers, by the tiraple deli- 
neatioo of nature, and the dinenii- 
nation of tentimenti founded oo 
piety, morality, and benevolence, 
in such a manner at not to offend 
the ear of taste, is in the power of 
but few writers; still fewer of 
whom have the goodness of heart, 
or condescension enough to make 
the attempt. Mr. H. has, in gene- 
ral, succeeded Tcry well.** 

Ec/erttc Review, 

The VICTIiM of INTOLER- 
ANCB, or, THBHBRMITofKIL. 
LARNBY,a Catholic Tale, by Ro. 
bert^ Torjreas, Major in the Royal 
Marines. In 4 toIi. 19mo. price'il. 
boards. 

A DICTIONARY of the HOLY 
BIBLE, containin*^, an Historical 
Account of the Persons, a Geugra- 
pbical and Hisl;orical Account of the 
Places, a literal, critical, and sys- 
tematical Description of other Ob- 
jects, whether Natural, Artificial, 
Ciyil, Religious, or Military, men- 
tioned in the Old andNewTestament. 
By the ReT* John Brown, in 8 neat 
pocket volumes, with two coloured 
maps, and a Life of the Author, 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 

TALES for COTTAGERS, ac 
commodated to the preseiitCondition 
of the IRISH PBASANTRY. By 
Mar^' Leadbctter and Blizabeth 
Sfaakleton. 1 toL ISmo. price fit. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
Mrs. Lead better. Part First, price 9s. 
Fourth Bdition. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
Mrs.Leadbetter.Part Second, price 8s. 

LANDL0RD*8 FRIEND, by 
Mrs. Leadbetler. being a Sequel to 
tlie CoUiige Dialoj^ucf, price 9s. 
**lt woufifwell this article to a very 
disproportionate sice, if we were to 
extract all the pwitages which appear 
to us to merit notice. Indeed therr 
is iio part of it which does not reflecl 
credit on the accurate observation 
and just views of the Author. The 
rich could scarcely make a more l)e 
neficial application of their bount) . 



They would be conveying to the 
cottage of tbe poor, in a shape that 
could hardly fad to fix their atten- 
tion, lessons of industry, frugality, 
and virtue, which might produce far 
happier effects on (heir domestic 
enjoyments, than a direct gilt of 
twenty times the sum which it would 
cost to do this '^'—Reniew of Mn. 
LeadheUer*M CoUage DfahgueM^ FirH 
Pari, ChriMlian Obierver. 

The ORDEAL ; a Novel. 
S ToU. 19mo. price 18s- boards. 

** This is a novel which we ran 
safely recommend to those who are 
fond of novels. It will neither in. 
Jure their taste nor their morals. It 
contains no sickly sensibility, no 
captivating pictures of folly and 
vice, no lessons of levity, disobedi' 
ence, and wantonness. The style is 
animated, flowing, and correct.** 

Briliah CrUie^ March, 181$. 

The DEVIL UPON TWO 

STICKS in EN G LAX Of being a 
continuation of Le Diable Boitcux 
of Le Sa^e; Fourth Edition, 6 voU. 
12mo price ll. 16s. bds. 

■*We hare been deeply interested, 
and highly gratified by a perusal of 
this spirited production. We know 
few modern writers who possets aa 
eoual portion of geoeralinformation, 
of intellectual strength, and of lite- 
rary talent." Antgacobin Review^ 

The LAND TRAVELLER'S 
POCKET COMPASS, for ascertain- 
ing the probable change in the Wea- 
ther. On a Sheet coloured, price 2s. 
By Joseph Taylor, Author of the 
Weather Guide, &c. &c. 

STUDIESin HISTORY, Vol. L 
containing the History of GREECE 
from it* earliest periotl to its final 
subjugation by the Romans ; in a 
Series of Essays; accompanied with 
Reflections, Refierences to original 
Authorities, moral and religious 
Reflections ; historical Exercises for 
Youth, and a correct Map of Ancient 
Greece ( by Thomas Morelh Second 
edition, corrected, 12mo. Price 6s« 
6d boards. 

A few Copies remain of the 8vo. 
ediliou, price lOs. 6 J. boards. 

Al&o. by the »ame author, 
STUDIES in HISTORY, Vol. 
U. containing the History of ROME, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CALE AND FENNEIL 



from \\% earlied Rccordi to the 
Deftth of Conitantine, in a Series of 
Enajff, accompanied with Reflec- 
tion!, References to ort^^inat Autho- 
rili<4, and Historical Questions, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

from its Bep:inning to its Consnm- 
mation in Glory; with Directions 
for private Devotion. By Juhn 
Scott, D. D. Abridged and correct- 
ed. 8to. price 6s. in boards. 

The LAW of BANKRUPTS, 
their CREDITORS and ASSIGNEES, 
from the iuuing the Commission, to 
the Allowance and Confirmation of 
the Certificate by the Lord Chancel. 
lor. Containing plain and familiar 
iRftructions respecting the choice of 
jiasignces, proving debts, examina- 
tion of the bankrupt, disposal of bis 
estate and effects, of hit certificate, 
discharge, and allowance, particu- 
larly pointing out the beneficial 
effects of such certificate, as well as 
the proper and necessary steps to be 
pursued for obtaining ft, with the 
Orders issued by the Lord Chancel- 
lor* in the years 1798 and ]800, for 
fegulaling the proceedings in mat- 
ters of bankruptcy. Including all 
the statutes and decisions in the 
conrts of law and equity, on that 
interesting subject, down to the pre- 
sent time. Equally calculated for 
the use of baukrapts, their creditors 
and assignees, as well as for practis- 
ing at torniei and solicitors.B\ Soame 
M^oilaker, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

^kt 4s. Kwed^ a new Edition ^beimg 
ih€ Thfrtf^ of 

The NEW COMPLETE PA- 
RISH OFFICER; or, a perfect 
Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, 
Constables, Headboroughs, Tithing, 
men. Sidesmen, Beadles, and other 
Parish Oflicers of every denomina- 
tion. Including a complete library 
of parish law down to the present 
time. By Henry Clavering, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. The Eighth Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged and im- 
proved by some very important 
recent decisions, price 4s. sewed. 

The LAW of BILLS of EX- 
CHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, 
BANK NOTES, BANKERS'NOTES, 
CHECKS, and DRAFTS. Contain- 
ing all the statutes, cases at large. 



cnstoma oF aaerekaBts, mmI decisbBf 
in the GouKs of law- and equity, ott 
those very important subjects, to 
the present time. By Edward Wind* 
ham Manning, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 4s. sewed. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE to 

LANDLORDS, TENANTS, and 
LODGERS; being a methodical 
Arrangement of the whole Law re- 
specting the taking or letting of 
Lands, Houses, or Apartments, giv- 
ing Warning, or Notice to Quit* 
Ejecting, seizing for Rent, Repairs^ 
&c. with Forms of Leases, Agree, 
ments, Ar^ignraents, Surrenders, Re- 
ceipts for Rent, Notices, ^. By 
Robert Sutton, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. The seventh Edition* in 1 voL 
8 vo. price Ss. 6d. sewed. 

The LAW of WILLS, CODI- 

CILS, and REVOCATIONS, with 
plain and familiar Instructions for 
Executors, Administrators, Devisees, 
and Legatees. Including great va- 
riety of Forms of Wills and Codicils* 
adapted to the circumstances of 
persons of alt ranks and situations, 
who wouldwiflh to devise urbequeath 
their property legally and secnrely, 
and prevent vexatious law suits 
among their surviving relatives and 
friends. By Eardley Mitford, Es«. 
Conveyancer. The Fourth Edition, 
with Additions, in one vol. 8vo. 
price 4s. sewed. 

The COUNTRY GENTX^ 
MAN*s LAWYER, and FARMER'S 
COMPLETE LAW LIBRARY. 
Containing all the Laws now in force 
which particularly relate to Country 
Gentlemen, Farmers, Clergymen, 
Graziers, and persons of all denorai. 
nations who principally reside in the 
Country, down to the present Time. 
By William Marriot, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
The sixth Edition, considerably im- 
proved and enlargedj in I vol. 8vo. 
price 49> sewed. 

These several works have received 
the public approbation by a most 
extensive sale, and are completely 
established as Books of general re- 
sort upon their respective sDbjerts. 
The whole may be had together hi 
one handspnoe volume^price ll.5s.6d. 
bound ij^calf and lettered; or in 
boards Ul Ss. 6d. ' 
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